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PREFACE. 


IN  Laying  before  the  public  a  new  work,  designed  to  present  the  growth  and 
the  importance  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the  developmeni 
of  the  agriculture  and  mineralogy  of  the  Empire  State,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  plan  so  entirely  new,  and  so  ambitious,  sliould  be  executed  with  either 
the  precision  or  the  completeness  that  m;iy  be  attained  by  those  who  travel  in 
a  beaten  path. 

That  the  task  has  been  adequately  performed,  is  an  assertion  which  is  left 
for  other  and  less  deeply  interested  persons  to  make.  Yet  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  ofier  one  word'  of  apology  for  fuiliy  arraugcmenl,  or  for  imperfections, 
the  causes  of  which  are  as  patent  as  tlie  blemislies  themselves. 

'J1)c  liistorv  of  trade,  like  the  history  of  any  other  of  the  transactions  in 
human  affairs,  can  only  be  intelligently  presented  to  tlie  mass  of  readers  by 
seizing  upon  such  facts  as  most  fully  illustrate  its  cliaracter,  and  holding  up  a 
series  of  pictures  which  constitute  a  congruous  whole. 

All  candid  lui.nds  must  pronounce  at  once  upon  the  impossibility  of  elabo- 
rating  in  every  detail,  in  a  single  volume,  tlie  working  of  the  wonderful  engine 
of  trade,  which  is  operating  continually  in  our  midst.  Such  a  result  has  not 
even  been  attempted;  but  in  its  place  it  has  been  sought  to  give  a  series  of 
outlines,  presenting  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  relations  of  tlie  State 
of  New  York,  wiiii  her  tribut;iry  coiuitry,  in  sucli  manner  as  to  best  convev  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  her  commerce,  and  the  requirements  it 
has  to  supply. 

The  biographical  feature  of  tlie  v/oik  is  not  new,  since  biography  in  some 
form  is  inseparable  Irom  the  relation  of  any  liuman  action;  yet,  in  its  treatment 
in  the  book  the  history  of  men  is  interv/oven  with  the  record  of  their  affairs, 
in  the  same  intimate  connections  wliich  tliey  sustain  in  the  daily  current  of 
commercial  life.  Business  affairs  do  not  transact  themselves;  therefore  it  seemed 
eminently  proper  that  their  history  should  be  blended  with  the  life  struggles 
and  triumphs  of  tlie  men  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  their 
movement. 

While  not  deprecating  honest  criticism,  I  will  yet  express  the  hope  that  the 
difllculties,  inherent  in  such  a  task  as  we  have  undortaken,  will  meet  with  due 
consideration  when  the  value  of  the  v/ork  itself  is  being  estimated. 
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nil     ANCIENT   PRE-OCCUPAXTS   OF   THE    REGION   OF  WESTERxN 

NEW  YORK. 

Tiu:  historian  of  aliiiost  our  entire  continent  finds  at  the  thrcsliold  of  the  task 
he  enters  upon,  tliniciilties  and  embarrassments.  Jf  for  a  starting-point  thic  fi  rst  advent 
,=1  ri vili/.ation  is  cliosen,  a  summary  disposition  is  made  of  all  that  preceded  it, 
uti^.iii>f:u  tory  to  auth.or  and  reader.  Our  own  race  was  the  successor  of  others. 
Ih.-je  in  our  own  re,2:ion,  \vhen  the  \raters  of  tiie  Niagaia  were  first  disturbed  by  a 
rs.ift  of  ]an-(>j)ean  architecture — when  tlie  adventurous  Frenchman  would  first  pitch 
a  trn!  up'tui  its  banks,  tliere  were  ''lords  of  tlie  Forests  and  tljc  Takes"'  to  be  con- 
Milh-'i.  Where  stood  that  hiunble  primitive  ''palisade,"  its  site  grudging])-  and 
'■^n>-piv  u.us)v  giTiiited,  in  process  of  time  aiose  strong  walls — raiiipaiLs,  froui  behind 
the  arinies  of  successive  nations  were  a]Tanged  to  repel  assailants.  The 
drnv<'  lorests  that  for  nujre  tiian  a  ceniury  ensinouded  tiiciu,  unbroi^ien  bv  the 
V, « »* M.iirnm's  axe,  liave  nov\'  disappeared;  or  but  skirt  a  })eaceful  iind  beautiful  culti- 
vated) landsc^upe.  Civilization,  improv'ement,  and  industry  have  made  an  limpire  uf 
the  rrgi(.«p.  that  for  a  long  period  was  tributary  to  tliis  nucleus  of  early  evenis. 
Cities  iiave  'oeen  founded — the  Arts,  Sciences  taught;  Eearning  has  its  teni|jles  a.nd 
its  votaries;  History  its  enlightened  and  earnest  inquirers.  And  yet,  with  tlie  pre- 
occupnint  lipigering  until  even  now  in  our  midst,  we  have  but  the  umsatisfactor)' 
knowledge  of  him  and  his  race  whicli  is  gathered  f]-(jm  dim  and  obscure  trarlition. 
Th  it  which  is  suited  to  the  pages  of  fiction  and  roman.ce,  but  can  be  incorporated  in 
the  pages  of  history  only  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  T!ie  learned  and  tiie  curiouis 
ha\-e  from  time  to  iimc  inquired  of  their  old  men  ;  thev  have  sat  down  in  their  wig 
\v;uns  arid  listened  to  their  recitals  ;  the  pages  of  history  h.ave  been  scarchx\d  and 
c  ompared  with  their  imperfect  revehuions,  to  discover  some  faint  coincidence  or 
anah»gy;  and  yet  we  know  nothing  of  tlie  origin,  and  have  but  u.nsatisfactory 
iradiiiuns  of  the  peo|)le  v^e  found  here  ar>d  have  ajnifjsi  disp( assessed. 

if  their  own  liistory  is  obscure;  if  their  relatioris  o'f  tliemselves,  after  they  have 
gone  back  but  little  more  than  a  century  beyond  the  period  of  the  fii'st  Europ<'an 
c  ii;igiaiii;.ii,  degenerates  to  fabie  and  obscure  tradition,  they  are  but  poor  rcvelat»;r< 
otsisti!!  greater  mystery.  AVe  are  surrounded  bv  (-vidences  that  a  race  preceded 
liscm,  i':irther  advanced  in  civilization  and  t];e  arts,  and  far  nujre  numerous.  Hei'e 
and  ihvre  upon  the  brows  of  our  hills,  at  the  liead  of  our  ravdnes,  are  their  fortifica- 
ti'Hi^;  iheir  locations  selected  with  skill,  adapted  to  refuge,  subsistence,  and  defence. 
1  iu-  irpiooted  trees  of  ou.r  forest,  tliat  are  the  growth  of  centuries,  expose  their 
nn.addcring  remains;  the  unc(jvered  mounds,  masses  of  their  skeletons  promiscu- 
<'Ur-.]y  heaped  one  u|)on  the  other,  as  if  the\  were  the  gathered  and  hurriedl\' 
entombed  of  well-contested  fields.  In  our  valleys,  upon  our  hill-sides,  the  plough 
and  i'lu'  spade  discover  their  rude  inuplements,  adapted  to  war,  the  chase,  aiul 
laaneMic  use.  All  the>e  are  dumh»  vot  eloquent  chroidfdes  of  bv-gone  ages.  We 
asK  the  red  man  to  tell  us  from  wiience  they  came  and  whither  thev  went  ?  and  he 
either  .unuses  us  willi  wild  and  extravagant  traditionary  legends,  or  acknowledges 
hin;eeii  a.s  ignorant  as  his  interrogators.  Me  and  his  progendtors  have  gazed  upon 
lTe>c  a:u  ieiu  relics  for  centuries,  as  we  do  now — vvondcred  and  coiisulted  tlieii 
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wise  men,  and  yet  he  is  unable  to  aid  our  inquiries.  We  invoke  the  aid  of  reve- 
lation, turn  over  the  pages  of  history,  trace  the  origin  and  dispersion  of  the  races  of 
mankind  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  world's  existence,  and  yet  v/e  gather  only 
enough  to  form  tlie  basis  of  vague  surmise  and  conjecture.  Tiic  criunbling  wails — 
the  "Ruins,"  overgrown  by  tlie  gigantic  forests  of  Central  America,  are  not  involved 
in  more  impenetrable  obscurity,  than  are  the  more  humble  but  equally  interesting- 
mounds  and  relics  that  abound  in  our  own  region. 

We  are  prone  to  speak  of  ourselves  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  neio  world  ;  and  yet 
we  are  confronted  with  such  evidences  of  antiquity  !  We  clear  away  the  forests  and 
speak  familiarly  of  subduing  a  '"virgin  soil;"  and  yet  the  plough  up-turns  the 
skulls  of  those  whose  history  is  lost  !  We  say  tliat  Columbus  discovered  a  nciti 
world.    Why  not  that  he  helped  to  make  two  old  ones  acquainted  with  each  other.'' 

Our  advent  here  is  but  one  of  tlie  changes  of  time.  We  are  consulting  dumb 
signs,  inanimate  and  unintelligible  witnesses,  gleaning  but  unsatisfactory  knov/- 
ledge  of  races  that  have  preceded  us.  Who  in  viev^-  of  earth's  revolutions;  the 
developments  that  the  young  but  rapidly  progressive  science  of  Geology  has  made; 
the  organic  remains  tliat  are  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits  in  our  valleys,  deeply 
embedded  under  successive  strata  of  rock  in  our  mountain  ranges;  the  impressions 
in  our  coal  formations;  history's  emphatic  teachings;  tails  to  reflect  that  our  own 
race  may  not  be  exempt  from  tlie  operations  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  general 
laws.-*  Who  shall  say  that  the  scholar,  the  antiquarian,  of  another  far-off  century, 
may  not  be  a  Chamjjoliion  deciphering  the  inscriptions  upon  our  monuments — or  a 
Stevens,  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  our  cities,  to  gatlier  relics  to  identify  our 
existence  ? 

"  Since  the  first  sun-light  spread  itself  o'er  eartli ; 
Since  Chaos  gave  a  thousand  systems  birlii  ; 
Since  first  the  morning  stars  together  sung  ; 
Since  first  this  globe  was  on  its  axis  hung  ; 
Untiring  CHANGE,  with  ever-moving  hand, 
Has  v.-aved  o'er  eartii  its  more  than  magic  wand."  * 

Although  not  peculiar  to  this  region,  tliere  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  United 
States  where  ancient  relics  are  more  ninmerous.  Commencing  principally  near  the 
Oswego  River,  the}  extend  westward! v  over  all  the  western  counties  of  otir  State, 
Canada  West,  the  western  Lake  Regiun,  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 
Either  as  now,  the  western  portion  of  our  State  had  attractions  and  inducements  to 
make  it  a  favorite  residence;  or  these  people,  assailed  from  the  north  and  the  east, 
made  this  a  refuge  in  a  war  of  extermination,  fortified  the  commanding  eminences, 
met  the  shock  of  a  final  issue;  were  subject  to  its  adverse  results.  Were  their 
habits  and  pursuits  mixed  ones,  their  residence  was  well  chosen.  The  Forest 
invited  to  the  chase  ;  the  Lakes  and  Rivers  to  local  commerce — to  the  use  of  the 
net  and  the  angling-rod;  the  soil,  to  agriculture.  The  evidences  that  this  was  one, 
at  least,  of  their  final  battle-groiinds,  predomuiate.  They  are  tlie  fortifications, 
intrenchments,  and  warlike  instruments.  That  liere  was  a  war  of  extermination, 
we  may  conclude,  from  the  masses  of  human  skeletons  we  find  indiscriminately 
thrown  together,  indicating  a  comniun  and  simultaneous  sepulture;  from  which 
age,  infancy,  sex,  no  condition,  was  exempt. 

In  assuming  that  these  are  the  retnains  of  a  people  other  than  the  Indian  race 
we  found  liere,  the  atuhor  has  tlie  authoritv  of  De  Wilt  Clinton — a  name  scarcely 


*  "Changes  of  Time,"  a  Poem  by  B.  B.  French. 
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]*- t.t.  idt-niihc*!  with  our  literature  than  \vit:h  our  acliievcments  in  internal  improve- 
'i:  rui>.  Iv  a  discourse  delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  iSii, 
\U-  iH^il-Jii  savs  :  "  Previous  to  the  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  progenitors 
.^^  ihc  ;):cMMU  race  of  Indians,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  much  more  popu- 
h:u%  ii-nl  much  farther  advauf-ed  in  ci\-ilization."  Indeed  the  abstract  position  may 
h..c  trvartied  as  conceded.  Who  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and  whither  they 
uriiL  h.we  been  themes  of  speculation  with  learned  antiquarians,  who  have  failed 
to  at  anv  satisfactorv  conclusions.    In  a  field,  or  iiistorical  department,  so 

;4!>!v  ;ti!(i  thoroughlv  explored,  the  author  would  not  venture  opinions  or  theories  of 
}\}s\*wi),  were  it  not  a  subject  of  inquiry,  in  the  main,  distinct  from  the  objects 

'4  'iis  vrork.  It  is  a  topic  prolific  enougli  of  reflection,  inquiry,  and  speculation,  for 
V v,;i!Tii<.'s,  rather  than  an  incidental  historical  chapter.  And  yet,  it  is  a  subject  of  too 
fiiiii  It  local  interest  to  l^e  wholly  passed  over. 

.\i  the  eariv  period  at  which  Mr.  Clinton  advanced  the  theory  that  the  Ridge 
koa-l  \vas(tnce  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario — iSii — when  settlement  was  but 
and  a  dense  forest  precluded  a  close  observation,  he  was  quite  liable  to  fall 
tiitu  i\ic  error  th.at  time  and  better  opportunities  for  investigation  have  corrected. 
'VUc  to!  niation,  com  pc)sition,  alluvial  deposits,  etc.,  of  the  Ridge  Road,  with  reference 
r  ?  Us  t\\()  sides,  present  almost  an  entire  uniformity.  There  is,  at  least,  not  the  dis- 
lUiClioM  that  would  be  apparent  if  there  had  been  the  action  of  water,  depositing  its 
Hiatcrials  only  upon  its  northern  side.  By  supposing  the  Mountain  Ridge  to  have 
'.'51.  o  bcL'u  the  southern  shore  of  I>ake  Ontario,  it  would  follow  that  tlie  Ridge  Road 
tii.iv  have  l)een  a  Sa/n/  bar.  Tlie  nature  of  botl],  tlieir  relative  positions,  would 
lender  this  a  far  more  reasonable  hypothesis  than  the  other;  and  when  Ave  add  the 
fa(  I  th.it  the  immediate  slope,  or  falling  off,  is  almost  as  much  generally,  upon  the 
so'jih  as  the  north  side  of  (he  Ridge  Road,  we  are  luider  the  necessity  of  abandon- 

the  {:)recedent  theory.  There  is  from  the  Niagara  to  the  Genesee  River,  upon 
tlic  Mountain  Ridge,  a  line,  or  cordon,  of  these  ancient  fortifications — none,  as  the 
.tuthf;r  coricludes,  from  observation  and  inquir)  ,  between  the  two.^' 

lh.it  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  ancient  fortifications  will  be  noticed, 
l  isoiiL'h  only  to  give  the  reader  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  a 
i;enrial  idea  of  their  structure,  and  relics  which  almost  uniformly  may  be  found  in 
an<i  ;{b-  ,-nt  them. 

I'ljon  a  slope  or  offset  of  the  ^Mountain  Ridge  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
vjlhige  of  Lewiston,  is  a  marked  spot,  that  the  Tuscarora  Indians  call  Kii-nukci\ 
I  h-r*'  is  a  burial  grou^id,  and  tvro  elliptic  mounds  or  barrows  that  have  a  diameter 
nf  .'o  ft  et,  and  an  elevation  of  from  4  to  5  feet.    A  mass  of  detaclied  v\-orks,  wii;h 

e^  intervening,  seems  to  have  l)een  chosen  as  a  rock  citadel  ;  and  well  chosen — 

the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Switzerland  are  but  little  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pM-  rs  nj  a  look-out  and  defence.  The  sites  of  habitations  are  marked  by  remains  of 
; '=tteiv,  pi{)es,  and  other  evidences. 

l'^i^.;hi  miles  east  of  this,  upon  one  of  the  most  elevated  points  of  the  mountain 
i5'h.'«-  in  the  tc>wn  of  Cambria,  upon  the  farm  until  recently  owned  by  Eliakim 
ilannnond,  now  ov/ned  by  John  Gould,  is  an  ancient  fortification  and  burial-place. 

*  i  T  'in  an  elevation,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  near  the  Ei^diteen-niile-Crcek ,  tiiere  is  a 
^w-^r-A  -nnilar  in  .appearance  to  some  of  those  that  have  been  termed  ancient ;  though  it  is  unques- 
5:o!;aT>ly  I.Tcidcnt  to  the  earlv  French  and  Indian  wars  of  this  rejxion.  And  the  same  conclusion  may 
■    t  M!-.,.  ,!  ill  reference  to  other  simihir  ones  alon^i  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

^5^^>!5<I'.  J  a  ff^rt,  or  stron;;ho!ii,  tliat  has  a  commanding:  po^^ition,  or  from  whicli  there  is  a  iir\c 
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possessing  perhaps  as  great  a  degree  of  interest  and  as  distinct  characteristics  as  any 
that  have  been  discovered  in  Western  New  York.  The  author  having  been  one  of 
a  party  that  made  a  tlioroiigh  examination  of  the  spot  soon  after  its  first  discovery 
in  1823,  he  is  enabled  from  memory  and  some  published  accounts  of  his  at  the  time, 
to  state  tlie  extent  and  character  of  the  relics. 

The  location  commands  a  view  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  surrounding  country. 
An  area  of  about  six  acres  of  level  ground  appears  to  have  been  occupied;  fronting 
which,  upon  a  circular  verge  of  the  mountain,  were  distinct  remains  of  a  wall. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  depositorv  of  the  dead.  It  was  a  pit  exca- 
vated to  tlie  depth  of  four  or  live  feet,  liiied  witli  human  bones,  over  which  were 
slabs  of  sand  stone.  Hundreds  seem  to  have  been  thrown  in  promiscuously,  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Extreme  old  age  was  distinctly  identilied  bv  toothless 
jaws,  and  the  complete  absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes  ;  and  extreme  infancy,  by 
the  small  skulls  and  incomplete  ossification.  Num.erous  barbs  or  arrow-points 
were  found  among  the  bones,  and  in  the  vicinity.  One  skull  retained  the  arrow 
that  had  pierced  it,  the  aperture  it  had  made  on  entering  being  distinctly  visible. 
In  the  position  of  the  skeletons,  there  was  none  of  the  signs  of  ordinary  Indian 
burial;  but  evidences  that  the  bodies  were  thrown  in  promiscuouslv,  and  at  the 
same  time.  The  conjecture  might  well  be  indulged  that  it  liad  been  the  iheaLi  e  of  a 
sanguinary  battle,  terminating  in  favor  of  the  assailants,  and  a  general  massacre. 
A  thigh-bone  of  unusual  lenuth  was  preserved  for  a  considerable  period  by  a  phvsi- 
cian  of  Lockport,  and  excited  much  curiosity.  It  had  been  fractured  oblicpiely.  In 
the  absence  of  any  surgical  skill,  or  at  least  anv  application  of  it,  the  bone  had 
strongly  reunited,  though  evidently  so  as  to  liave  left  the  foot  turned  out  at  nearly 
a  right  angle.  Of  course,  the  natural  surfaces  of  the  bone  were  in  contact,  and  not 
the  fractured  surfaces;  and  yet  spurs  or  ligaments  were  thrown  out  bv  nature,  in 
its  healing  process,  and  so  firmly  knit  and  interwoven  as  to  form,  if  not  a  perfect,  a 
firm  reunion  !  It  was  by  no  means  a  finished  piece  of  surgery,  but  to  all  appear- 
ances had  ansv^'ercd  a  very  good  purpose.  The  medical  student  will  think  the  pa- 
tient must  have  possessed  all  the  fortitude  and  stoicism  of  his  race,  to  have  kept  his 
fractured  limb  in  a  necessarily  fixed  position,  during  the  long  months  that  the  healing 
process  must  have  been  going  on,  in  the  absence  of  splints  and  gum  elastic  bands. 
A  tree  had  been  cut  down  growing  directly  over  the  mound,  upon  the  stump  of 
which  could  be  counted  230  concentric  circles.  Remains  of  rude  specimens  of 
earthen  ware,  pieces  of  copper,  and  iron  instruments  of  rude  workmanship  were 
ploughed  up  witliin  the  area;  also,  cliarred  wood,  corn  and  cobs. 

At  the  head  of  a  deep  gorge,  a  mile  west  of  Lockport  (similar  to  the  one  that 
forms  the  natural  canal  basin,  from  wliich  the  combined  L(jcks  ascend),  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country,  a  circular  raised  work,  or  ring-fort,  could  be  di^tinctly 
traced.  Leading  from  the  inclosed  area,  there  had  been  a  covered  way  to  a  spring 
of  pure  cold  water  that  issues  frcjm  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  some  50  or  60  feet  down 

Note. — The  followinc:  passage  appears  in  "  Cusick's  History  of  the  Six  Nations,"  the  extraordi- 
nary production  of  a  native  Tuscarora,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

About  this  time  the  King  of  the  Five  Nations  had  ordered  the  Great  War  chief,  Shorihawne  (a  Mo- 
hawk), to  march  directly  witii  an  army  of  five  thousand  warriors  to  aid  the  Governor  of  Canandaigua 
against  the  Erians,  to  attack  tlie  Fort  Kayquatkay  and  endeavor  to  extinguish  the  council-fire  of  tiie 
enemy,  which  was  becoming  dangerous  to  the  neighboring  nations;  but  unfortunateh-  during  the 
siege,  a  shower  of  arrows  was  tlying  from  the  fort,  the  gieat  war  chief  Shorihawnc  was  killed,  and  his 
body  was  conveyed  back  to  the  woods  and  was  buried  in  a  solemn  manner  ;  but  however,  the  siege 
continued  for  several  days  ;  tlie  Erians  sued  for  peace  ;  the  army  immediately  ceased  from  hostilities, 
and  left  the  Erians  in  entire  possession  of  the  countrv. 
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jho  d<.-<_  iivilv.  Sucli  covered  paths,  or  rather  the  remains  of  them,  lead  from  many 
<if  these  ancient  fortifications,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  concludes  tliat  they  were  intended  for 
ilir  tjncncency  of  a  prolong-ed  siege.  They  would  seem  now,  to  have  been  but  a 
pi  ,;>r  defence  for  tlie  water-carriers,  against  the  weapons  of  modern  warfare ;  yet 
piobablv  >nf}icient  to  protect  them  from  arrows,  and  a  foe  that  had  no  sappers  or 
rtiituTS  ia  their  ranks. 

'J'hcrc  is  an  ancient  battle-lield  upon  the  Buffalo  Creek  six  miles  from  Buftaiu, 
Mf.ir  the  Mission  Station.  There  are  appearances  of  an  inclosed  area,  a  mound 
wiicrc  human  bones  have  been  excavated,  remains  of  p(jttery  ware,  etc.  The  Sc- 
liocas  liave  a  tradition  that  here  was  a  last  decisive  battle  between  their  people  and 
thcif  inwteiate  enemies  tlie  Kah-Kwahs;  though  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
w'iv  the  fortification  should  not  be  classed  among  those  that  existed  long  before  the 
Sene<-as  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  this  region. 

A  mile  nortii  of  Aui-ora  village,  in  Erie  Countv,  there  are  several  small  lakes  or 
punds,  around  and  between  which  there  are  knobs  or  elevations,  thickly  covered 
with  a  tall  growth  of  pine;  up(^n  ihem  are  se\-eral  mounds,  where  many  luunan 
t»(.ru.'s  liave  been  excavated.  In  fact.  Aurora  and  its  vicinity  seems  to  have  l)een  a 
favorite  resort  not  only  for  the  ancient  people  whose  works  and  remains  we  are 
!)* itirir.o-^  but  for  the  other  races  tliat  succeeded  them.  Relics  abound  tlierc  perh.:ips 
lo  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  locality  in  Western  New  York.  An  area  of 
frorn  tliree  to  four  miles  in  extent,  embracing  the  village,  the  ponds,  the  fine  springs 
of  water  at  the  foot  of  the  l)luffs  to  tlie  north,  and  the  \c\cl  plain  to  the  south, 
u  t^nhl  seem  to  have  been  thickly  populated.  There  are  in  the  village  and  \-icin- 
iiy  few  gardens  and  fields  wliere  ancient  and  Indian  relics  are  not  found  at  each  suc- 
cessive ploughing.  Few  cellars  are  excavated  without  discovering  them.  In  digging 
a  cellar  a  few  years  since,  upon  the  farm  of  Charles  P.  Pierson,  a  skeleton  was  ex- 
liuau'd,  the  thigli-bones  of  whicli  woidd  indicate  great  height  ;  exceeding  by  sev- 
vr:\\  inrhes  that  of  the  tallest  of  our  own  race.  In  digging  another  cellar,  a  large 
number  c,{  skeletons,  or  detached  bones,  v/ere  thrown  out.  Upon  the  farm  of  M. 
B.  Crooks,  two  miles  from  the  village,  where  a  tree  had  been  turned  up,  several 
hundred  pounds  of  axes  were  found  ;  a  blacksmith  who  w^is  working  up  some  axes 
that  were  found  in  Aurora,  told  the  author  that  most  of  them  were  without  any  steel, 
but  that  tht^  iron  was  of  a  superior  quality.  He  had  one  that  was  €}itii\'ly  of  steel, 
out  of  which  lie  was  manufacturing  some  edge  tools. 

Near  the  village,  principally  upon  the  farm  of  the  late  Horace  S.  Turner,  was 
e\*icii,;-i vi.'  l^eaver  iJam.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  an  aged  Seneca  strolled  away 
trolls  tJie  road,  visited  the  ponds,  the  springs,  and  coming  to  a  field  once  overllowed 
I'y  the  (kiin,  but  then  reclaimed  and  cultivated,  said  these  vrere  the  haunts  of  his 
youth--u})on  the  hills  he  had  chased  the  deer,  at  the  springs  he  had  slaked  his  thirst, 
and  in  the  field  he  had  trapped  the  beaver. 

Tiic  ancient  works  at  Fort  flill,  Le  Roy,  are  especially  worthy  of  observation 
in  connection  with  this  interesting  branch  of  history,  or  rather  inquiry.  The  author 
is  princifKilly  indebted  for  an  account  of  them  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  "  Notes  on  the 
lro(pu)is,"  for  which  it  was  communicated  by  F.  Follett,  of  Batavia.  They  are  three 
miles  north  of  Le  Roy,  on  an  elevated  point  of  land,  formed  by  the  junction  of  a 
Nniaii  stream  called  Fordham's  Brook,  with  Allen's  Creek.  The'better  view  of  Fort 
lldl  IS  had  to  tlie  north  of  it,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  road  leading  from 
Ber<ren  to  Re  Roy.  From  this  point  of  observation  it  needs  little  aid  of  the  imag- 
i'uat.on  to  conceive  that  it  was  erected  as  a  fortificaticjn  by  a  large  and  powerful 
anny,  looking  for  a  permanent  and  inaccessible  bulwark  of  defence.    From  the 
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centre  of  the  hill,  in  a  north-westerly  course,  the  country  lies  quite  Hat;  more  imme- 
diately north,  and  inclining  to  the  east,  the  land  is  also  level  for  one  hundred  rods, 
where  it  rises  nearly  as  high  as  the  hill,  and  continues  for  several  miles  quite  ele- 
vated. In  approaching  the  Iiill  from  the  north,  it  stands  very  prominently  before  you, 
rising  rather  abruptly  but  not  perpendicularly,  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  ninety 
feet,  extending  about  forty  rods  on  a  line  east  and  west,  the  corners  being  round  or 
truncated,  and  continuing  to  the  soutli  on  the  west  side  for  some  frfty  or  sixty  rods, 
and  on  the  east  side  for  about  half  a  mile,  maintaining  about  the  same  elevation  on 
tlie  sides  as  in  front  ;  beyond  whicli  distance  the  line  of  tlie  hill  is  tliat  of  the  land 
around.  There  are  undoubted  evidences  of  its  having  been  resorted  to  as  a  fortifi- 
cation, and  of  its  having  constituted  a  valuable  point  of  defence  to  a  rude  and  half 
civilized  })eople.  Forty  A  cars  ago,  an  intrenchment  ten  feet  deep,  and  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  wide,  extended  from  the  west  to  the  east  end,  along  the  north  or  front 
part,  and  continued  up  each  side  about  twenty  rods,  where  it  crossed  over,  and  join- 
ing, made  tJie  circuit  of  intrenchment  complete.  At  this  day  a  portion  of  the  in- 
trenchment is  easily  perceived,  for  fifteen  rods  along  the  extreme  westeiii  half  of  the 
north  or  front  part,  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  other  causes  having  nearly  obliter- 
ated all  other  portions.  It  would  seem  that  this  fortification  was  arranged  more 
for  protection  against  im-asion  from  the  north,  this  direction  being  evidently  its 
most  commanding  position.  Near  the  north-west  corner,  piles  of  rounded  stones 
have,  at  different  times,  been  collected  of  liard  consistence,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  weapons  of  defence  by  the  besieged  against  the  besiegers.  Such  skele- 
tons as  have  been  found  in  and  about  this  locality,  indicate  a  race  of  men  averaging 
one  tlurd  larger  than  the  present  race;  so  adjudged  by  anatomists.  From  tlie 
fortification,  a  trench  leads  to  a  spring  of  water.  Arrow-heads,  pipes,  beads, 
gouges,  pestles,  stone  hatchets,  have  been  foiuKl  upon  the  ground,  and  excavated, 
in  and  about  these  fortifications.  The  })ipes  were  of  both  stone  and  earthen  ware; 
there  was  one  of  baked  clay,  the  bowl  of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  man's  head 
and  face,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  and  other  features  being  depicted  in  a  style  resem- 
bling some  of  the  figures  in  ISlr.  Stevens's  plate  of  the  ruins  of  Central  America. 
Forest  trees  were  standing  in  the  trench  and  on  its  sides,  in  size  :ind  age  not  differing 
from  tliose  in  the  neighboring  forests  ;  and  upon  the  groinid,  the  lieart-woods  of 
black-cherry  trees  of  large  size,  the  remains  undoubtedly  of  a  growth  of  timber 
that  preceded  the  present  growth.  They  were  in  such  a  state  of  soundness  as  to  be 
used  for  timber  by  the  first  settlers.  This  last  circumstance  would  establish  greater 
antiquity  for  these  works  than  has  been  generally  claimed  from  other  e\'idences. 
The  black  cherry  of  this  region  attains  usually  tiie  age  of  two  hundred  and 
sevehty-five  and  three  hundred  years  ;  the  beecli  and  maple  groves  of  Western 
New  York  bear  evidences  of  having  existed  at  least  two  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty 
years.  These  aggregates  would  show  that  these  v.'orks  were  over  five  hundred  years 
old.  But  this,  like  other  timber  growth  testimony  that  has  been  adduced — that 
seems  to  have  been  relied  upon  somewhat  by  Mr.  Clinton  and  others — is  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  We  can  only  determine  by  this  species  of  evidence,  that  timber 
has  been  growing  upon  these  mounds  and  fortifications  at  least  a  certain  length  of 
time — have  no  warrant  for  saying  how  much  longer.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
under  immediate  consideration  ;  ilow  is  it  trj  be  determined  that  tliere  were  not 
more  tlian  the  two  growths,  of  cherry,  and  beech  And  maple  ;  that  (jther  growths  did 
not  precede  or  intervene  ?  These  relics  are  foimd  in  our  dense'and  heaviest  timbered 
wood  lands,  below  a  deep  vegetable  mould  inters[)ersed  with  evidences  of  a  long 
succession"  of  timber  gTr)wths  and  decays.     We  can  in  truth  form  fiut  a  vague  con- 
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<<-r5ii(i!i  of  the  length  of  time  since  th.ese  works  were  constructed  :  while  we  are 
.i'jt  iio!  i/cd  in  saying  they  are  of  great  antiquity,  we  are  not  autliorized  in  limiting 
the  j)rri'.Kl. 

'i'hc  lollowir.g  are  among  some  reflections  of  Professor  Dewe\'  of  Rochester, 
w'lU'  has  reviewed  Fort  Mill  at  I>e  Roy,  and  furnished  ^Iv.  Schoolcraft  with  his 
o|);.{'S  v.uions.  'riiey  may  aid  the  reader,  who  is  an  antiquni  ian,  in  his  specula- 
iuiU^  : 

"  'l  ife  forest  has  been  removed.  Not  a  tree  remains  on  the  quadrangle,  and  only 
frw  nn  tiie  edge  of  the  ravine  on  the  west.  By  cidtivating  the  land,  the  trench  is 
Er-.ulv  filled  in  some  places,  though  the  line  of  it  is  clearly  seen.  On  the  north  side 
the  iicJich  is  considerable,  and  where  the  bridge  crosses  it,  is  three  or  four  feet  dee}j 
at  I  he  >ides  of  the  road.  It  will  take  only  a  few  years  more  to  ol^literate  it  entirely, 
.«s  not  even  a  stump  remains  to  mark  out  its  line. 

"  From  this  view  it  may  be  seen,  or  inferred, 

"  I.  That  a  real  trench  bounded  tliree  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  On  tlie  south  side 
tiu-re  was  not  found  any  trace  of  trench,  palisad(jes,  blocks,  etc. 

"2.  it  Vv-as  formed  long  bcf'-.'^e  tlie  whites  (^ame  into  the  country.  The  lai-ge  trees 
o!j  the  groun.d  and  in  the  trench  carry  us  back  to  an  early  era. 

The  workers  must  have  had  some  convenient  tools  for  excavation. 
-F  The  direction  of  the  sides  may  have  had  some  reference  to  the  four  cardinal 
points,  though  the  situation  of  the  ravines  naturally  marked  out  the  lines. 

**  5-  U  cannot  have  been  designed  merely  to  catch  wild  animals,  to  be  driven  into 
it  from  the  soutfi.  The  oblique  line  dov,-n  to  the  spring  is  opposed  to  this  sup- 
positi(jn,  as  well  as  the  insufhciency  of  sucli  a  trench  to  confine  the  animals  of  the 
loiest. 

"6.  The  same  reasons  render  it  improbable  thai  the  quadrangle  was  designed  to 
C(*nfine  and  protect  domestic  animals. 

"7.  It  was  probably  a  sort  of  fortified  place.  There  might  have  been  a  defence 
"H  the  south  side  by  a  stockade,  or  some  similar  means  which  might  have  entirely 
dd -appeared. 

"  I>y  what  [)eople  was  this  work  done  ? 
i  he  articles  found  in  the  btirying  ground  here,  offer  no  certain  reply.  The 
axes,  rhisels,  etc.,  found  on  tlie  Indian  grounds  in  this  part  of  the  State,  were 
<  viui"j]tly  made  of  the  green  stone  or  trap  of  New  England,  like  tliose  found  on  lIic 
^  )rinccricut  Ri\-er  in  Massachusetts.  The  jjipe  of  limestone  might  be  from  that 
p  iit  of  the  country.    Tlie  pipes  seem  to  belong  to  different  eras. 

"  I.  J  he  limestone  pipe  indicates  the  work  of  the  savage  or  aborigines. 
"2.  'I  he  third  indicates  the  age  of  French  influence  over  the  Indians.    An  intel- 
''I'cni  I- rench  gentleman  sa\'s  such  clay  pipes  are  frequent  among  the  town  popula- 
i'- 'Si  ill  parts  of  France. 

".V   I  he  sec(>nd,  and  most  curious,  seems  to  indicate  an  earlier  age  and  people. 
"  I  iie  beads  found  at  Fort  Hill  are  long  and  coarse,  made  of  baked  clay,  and  may 
''Ve  iiad  the  same  origin  as  the  third  pipe. 

i'ort  Ilili  cannot  have  been  formed  bv  the  French  as  one  of  their  posts  to  aid 
the  dot  ruction  of  the  English  colony  of 'New  York;  if  the  French  had  made  Fort 
'^■'-'/'"^  P'-^t  as  early  as  1660,  or  1S5  years  ago.  and  then  deserted  it,  the  trees  could 
•;-^^e  L;T(M\-n  to  tiie  size  of  the  forest  generally  in  1810.  or  in  150  years  after- 
^5  he  white  settlenietits  had  extended  only  twelve  miles  west  of  Avon  in 
i;v^>  a!sd  ^onu'  years  after  ( r  Soo  ),  Fort   Hill  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  A 
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chestnut  tree,  cut  down  in  1S42,  at  Rochester,  showed  254  concentric  circles  of 
wood,  and  must  have  been  more  than  200  years  old  in  1800.  So  opposed  is  the 
notion  that  tliis  was  a  deserted  French  post. 

^' Must  we  not  refer  Fort  Mill  to  that  race  which  peopled  this  country  before  the 
Indians,  who  raised  so  many  monunients  greatly  exceeding  tlie  power  of  the  Indians, 
and  who  lived  at  a  remote  era?" 

Upon  the  upper  end  of  Tonawanda  Island,  in  the  Niagara  River,  near  the 
dwelling  house  of  the  late  Stephen  AVhite,  in  fu!l  view  of  the  village  of  Tonawanda, 
and  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  is  an  ancient  mound,  the  elevation  of 
which,  within  the  recollection  of  the  early  settlers,  was  at  least  ten  feet.  It  is  now 
from  six  to  eight  feet — circular — t\vent}'-rivt,'  feet  diameter  at  the  base.  In  the 
centre,  a  deep  excavation  has  been  made,  at  dilTcrent  periods,  in  search  of  relics.  A 
large  number  of  human  l)ones  have  been  taken  from  it — arrows,  beads,  hatchets, 
etc.  The  mound  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  pleasure  grounds  laid  out  by 
jNIr.  White.  Mow  distinctly  are  different  ages  marked  upon  this  spot !  Mere  are 
the  mouldering  remains  of  a  primitive  race — a  race  whose  Idghest  achievements  in 
the  arts  was  the  fashioning  from  Hint  the  rude  weapons  of  war  and  the  chase,  the 
pipe  and  hatcliet  of  stone;  and  here,  ivpon  tlie  otiier  hand,  is  a  mansion  presenting 
good  specimens  of  modern  architecture.  Conimerce  has  brought  the  materials  for 
its  chimney-pieces  from  tlie  quarries  of  Italy,  and  skill  and  genius  have  chiselled  and 
given  to  them  a  mirror-like  polish.  Here  in  the  midst  of  relics  of  another  age,  and 
of  occupants  of  whom  we  know  nothing  beyond  these  evidences  of  their  existence, 
arc  choice  fruits,  ornamental  shrubberv,  and  STravelled  walks. 

Directly  opposite  this  mound  upon  the  j^oint  formed  by  the  junction  of  Tona- 
wanda Creek  Avith  the  Niagara  River  there  woidd  seem  to  have  been  an  ancient 
armory,  and  tipon  no  small  scale.  There  is  intermingled  with  at  least  an  acre  of 
earth,  chips  of  tlint,  refuse  pieces,  and  imperfect  arrows  tliat  were  broken  in  jjrocess 
of  manufacture.  In  the  early  cultivation  of  the  grotuid,  the  plough  would  occa- 
sionally strike  spots  where  tliese  chips  and  in'eces  of  arrows  predominated  over  the 
natural  soil. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Little  Buffalo  Creek,  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Erie 
County,  tliere  is  an  ancient  work  upon  a  bluff,  id^out  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  stream.  A  circular  embankment  incloses  an  acre.  Thirty  years  ago,  this 
embankment  was  nearly  breast  high  to  a  man  of  ordinary  height.  There  were  five 
gate-ways  distinctly  marked.  A  pine  tree  of  the  largest  class  in  our  forest,  grew 
directly  in  one  of  the  gate- ways.  It  was  adjudged  (at  the  period  named),  by  prac- 
tical lumbermen,  to  be  fivk  iiuaDrkd  vkars  old.  Nearlv  opposite,  a  small  stream 
puts  into  the  Little  Buffalo.  Upon  the  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams,  a  mound  extends  across  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  to  inclose  or  fortify 
the  point.  In  modern  military  practice,  strong  fortifications  are  invested  sometimes 
by  setting  an  army  down  before  them  and  throwing  tip  breast-works.  May  not 
this  smaller  work  bear  a  similar  relation  to  the  larger  one? 

About  one  and  a  h;df  miles  west  of  Shelby  Centre,  Orleans  Cotmty,  is  an 
ancient  work.  A  broad  ditch  incloses,  in  a  form  nearly  circular,  about  three  acres 
of  land.  The  ditch  is  at  tills  day  well  defined,  several  feet  deep.  Adjoining  the 
spot  on  the  south,  is  a  swamp  about  one  mile  in  width  by  two  in  length.  This 

Note. — The  title  of  this  chapter  wcMiid  connne  these  notices  to  Holland  Purchase.  The  author 
has  gone  a  sliort  distance  beyond  his  bounds,  to  include  a  well-detined  specimen  of  these  ancient 
works. 
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swamp  was  once,  doubtless,  if  not  a  lake  an  impassable  morass.  From  the  interior 
of  tlie  inclosure  made  by  the  ditch,  there  is  what  appears  to  liave  been  a  passage- 
wav  on  the  side  next  to  the  swamp.  No  other  breach  occurs  in  the  entire  circuit'of 
iht;' embankment.  Tliere  are  accumulated  within  and  near  this  fort  large  pik;s  of 
tjrnall  stones  of  a  size  convenient  to  be  thrown  by  the  hand  or  with  a  sling.*  Ar- 
r^nv-heads  of  tlint  are  found  in  and  near  the  inclosure,  in  great  alnindance,  stone 
a\rs,  etc.  Trees  of  four  hundred  years'  growth  stand  upon  the  embankment,  and 
jinderncath  them  have  been  found  earthen  ware,  pieces  of  plates  or  dishes,  wrought 
with  skill,  presenting  ornaments  in  relief,  of  various  patterns.  Some  skeletons 
almost  entire  have  been  exhumed;  many  of  giant  size,  not  less  than  seven  to  eight 
feet  in  length.  The  skulls  are  large  and  well  developed  in  the  anterior  lobe,  l.)road 
between  the  ears,  and  flattened  in  the  coronal  region.  Half  a  niile  west  of  the  fort 
is  a  sand  hill.  Here  a  large  number  of  human  skeletons  have  been  exhumed,  in  a 
j)crfect  state.  Great  numbers  appeared  to  have  been  buried  in  the  san^e  grave. 
.Manv  of  the  skulls  appear  to  ha\e  been  broken  in  v.dth  clubs  or  stones.  This," 
says  S.  M.  Burroughs,  Esq.,  of  2^Iedina  (to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  the 
description),  "  was  doubtless  the  spot  wliere  a  great  battle  had  been  fouglit.  Were 
not  these  people  a  branch  of  the  Aztecs.-*  The  earthen  ware  found  here  seems  to 
inrhrate  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  known  to  tliat  once  powerful  nation." 

'J^he  Rev.  Samuel  Kirklandf  visited  and  described  several  of  these  remains  west 
of  the  Genesee  River,  in  the  year  1788.  At  that  early  period,  before  they  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  antiquarian,  the  plough,  or  the  harrow,  they  must  have  been  mucli 
more  perfect  and  better  defined  than  now.  ^Ir.  Kirkland  says  in  his  journal,  that 
after  leaving  "  Kanawageas,"  ];  he  travelled  twenty-six  miles  and  encamped  for  the 
night  at  a  place  called  "  Joaki,"s?  on  the  river  Tonawanda,"  Six  miles  from  the 
place  of  encampment,  he  rode  to  the  "open  fields."  J  Here  he  "  walked  out  altout 
iialf  a  mile  with  one  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  to  view"  the  remains  which  he  thus 
describes  : 

"'J1iis  place  is  called  by  the  Senccas  Tegatainasghque,  which  imports  a  doubly 
fortified  town,  or  a  town  with  a  fort  at  each  end.  Here  are  the  vestiges  of  two 
forts;  the  one  contains  about  four  acres  of  ground;  the  other,  distant  from  this 

*  These  piles  of  small  stones  are  frequently  spoken  of  in  connection  ^vith  these  works,  by  those 
who  saw  them  at  an  early  period  of  white  settlement. 

+  Mr.  K.  was  the  pioneer  Protestant  Missionary  an>ong  the  Iroquois.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wheclock, 
of  Leljanon,  Ct.,  who  was  his  early  tutor,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in 
J;^:,  s.iys  A  young  Englishman,  whom  I  sent  last  fall  to  winior  wiih  the  numerous  and  s;\vnL:e 
inl-c  s  of  the  Senecas,  in  order  to  learn  th^eir  language,  and  fit  iiini  for  a  mission  among  them  ;  wlierc 
rio  missionary  has  hitherto  dared  to  venture.  This  bold  adventure  of  his,  which  under  all  the  cir- 
rumstances  of  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  known,  has  been  attended  with 
abundant  evidence  of  a  divine  blessing."  ConFiected  as  was  the  subject  of  this  eulogy  with  other 
branches  of  our  local  history,  he  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  v/ork. 

I  Avon. 

J:  Batavia,  or  the  "  Great  Bend  of  the  Tonnewanta,"  as  it  was  uniformly  called  by  the  early 
travcners  on  the  trail  from  Tioga  Point  to  Fort  Niagara  and  Canada.  I"!^-"  See  account  of  Indian 
1  rails.    liatavia  was  favored  with  se\-eral  Indian  names.     In  Seneca,  the  one  used  by  Mr.  K.  wouk! 

\  1  he  openings,  as  they  are  termed,  in  the  towns  of  Elba  and  Alabama  ;  lying  on  either  side  of 
iU*«  }-)aia\ia  and  Lockport  road,  but  chierly  between  that  road  and  the  Tonawanda  Creek".  Tiie 
^''tirjuarian  v.iio  goes  in  search  of  the  ancient  7\^ataiiiasghqiie,  will  be  iiktly  to  divide  his  attention 
tv.-<.*<.'n  old  and  new  things.  It  was  a  part  of  Tonawanda  Indian  Reservation.  About  twenty  five 
)e.-irs  since,  it  was  sold  to  the  Ogden  Company  ;  and  the  ancient  "open  ticlds"  now  present  a  broad 
<x.;:Kise  of  wheat  fields,  interspersed  with  farm  buildirigs  that  give  evidence  of  tlie  elements  of 
'^'  t'.iitii  tli.it  have  been  found  in  the  soil. 
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about  two  rnUes,  and  situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  ancient  town,  incloses 
twice  that  quantity.  Tiic  ditch  around  the  former  (which  I  particularly  examined) 
is  about  five  or  six  feet  deep.  A  small  stream  of  living  v\-ater,  with  a  high  bank, 
circumscribed  nearly  one  third  of  the  inclosed  ground.  There  were  traces  of  six 
gates,  or  avenues,  around  the  ditch,  and  a  dug-way  near  the  works  to  the  water. 
The  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water  was  in  some  places  nearly  as  high  as 
that  on  which  they  built  the  fort,  which  might  make  it  necessary  for  tliis  covered 
wav  to  the  water.  A  considerable  number  of  large,  tlirifty  oaks  have  grown  up 
within  the  inclosed  grounds,  both  in  and  upon  the  ditch  ;  some  of  them,  at  least, 
appeared  to  be  two  hundred  years  old,  or  more.  The  ground  is  of  a  hard  gravelly 
kind,  intermixed  with  loam,  and  more  plentifully  at  the  brov.^  of  the  hill.  In  some 
places,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  I  could  run  my  cane  a  foot  or  more  into  the 
ground;  so  that  probably  the  ditcli  was  much  deeper  in  its  original  state  than  it 
appears  to  be  now.  Near  the  northern  fortitication,  which  is  situated  on  high 
ground,  are  the  remains  of  a  funeral  pile.  The  earth  is  raised  about  six  feet  above 
the  common  surface,  and  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  From  the  best 
information  I  can  get  of  the  Indian  historians,  these  forts  were  made  previous  to  the 
Scnecas  being  admitted  into  the  confederacy  of  the  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Oneidas, 
and  Cayugas,  and  when  the  former  Vv-erc  at  war  ^vith  the  Mississaugas  and  other 
Indiansaround  the  great  lakes.  This  must  liave  been  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago, 
if  not  more,  by  many  concurring  accounts  which  I  have  obtained  from  different 
Indians  of  several  different  tribes.  Indian  tradition  says  also  that  these  works  were 
raised,  and  a  famous  battle  fought  here,  in  the  pure  Indian  style  and  with  Indian 
weapons,  long  before  their  knov.dedge  and  use  of  fire-arms  or  any  knowledge  of  the 
Europeans.  These  nations  at  that  time  used,  inTighting,  bows  and  arrows,  the  spear 
or  javelin,  pointed  with  bone,  and  the  war-club  or  death-mall.  When  tlie  former 
w^ere  expended,  they  came  into  close  engagement  in  using  the  latter.  Tlieir 
warrior's  dress  or  coat  of  mail  for  this  method  of  fighting  was  a  short  jacket  made 
of  willo^v  sticks,  or  moon  wood,  and  laced  tiglit  around  the  body;  the  lu-ad  covered 
with  a  cap  of  the  same  kind,  but  commonly  worn  double  for  the  better  security  of 
that  part  against  a  stroke  from  the  war-club.  In  the  great  battle  fought  at  this  place, 
between  the  Scnecas  and  Western  Indians,  some  affirm  their  ancestors  have  told 
them  there  were  eight  liiu^dred  of  their  enemies  slain;  others  include  the  killed  on 
both  sides  to  make  that  number.  All  their  historians  at^ree  in  this,  that  the  battle 
was  fought  here,  where  the  heaps  of  slain  are  buried,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans;  some  say  three,  some  say  four,  others  five  ages  ago;  they  reckon  an 
age  one  liundrcd  winters  or  colds.  I  would  furtlier  remark  upon  this  subject  that 
there  are  vestiges  of  ancient  fortified  towns  in  various  parts,  througliout  the  exten- 
sive territory  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  find  also,  by  constant  inquiry,  that  a  tradition 
prevails  among  the  Indians  in  general  that  all  Indians  came  from  the  West.  I  have 
wished  for  an  opportunity  to  pursue  this  inquiry  with  the  more  remote  tribes  of  In- 
dians, to  satisfy  myself,  at  least,  if  it  be  their  un'versal  opinion. 

"  On  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie  are  a  series  of  old  fortifications,  from  Catta- 
raugus Creek  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  a  distance  of  fiity  miles.  Some  are  from  two 
to  four  miles  apart,  others  half  a  mile  only.  Some  contain  five  acres.  The  walls  or 
breastworks  are  of  earth,  aud  are  generally  on  grounds  where  there  are  appearances 

Note. — The  tiaditions  given  to  Mr.  Kirkhmd  at  so  early  a  period  are  added  to  his  account  of 
the  old  forts,  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  adverse  theories  and  conclusions  upon  the  same  point. 
As  has  before  been  observed,  man}  of  the  Senecas  who  have  since  been  consulted,  do  not  pretend  to 
any  satisfactory  knowledge  upon  the  subjects. 
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>,f  ciccks  having  flowed  into  the  lake,  or  where  there  was  a  bay.  Further  south 
liicrc  is  said  to  be  another  chain  parallel  with  the  first,  about  equi-distant  from  the 
hike." 

These  remains  of  art  may  be  viewed  as  connecting  links  of  a  great  chain, 
whirh  extends  beyond  the  confines  of  our  State,  and  becomes  more  magnificent  and 
curious  as  we  recede  from  tlie  northern  lakes,  pass  tlirougli  Oiiio  into  the  great  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  tlirougli  Texas  into  New  Alexico 
an'd  South  America.  In  this  vast  range  of  more  than  tliree  thousand  miles  these 
monuments  of  ancient  skill  gradually  become  more  remarkable  for  their  number, 
magnitude,  and  interesting  variety,  until  we  are  lost  in  admiration  and  astonishment, 
to  iinfl,  as  Baron  Humboldt  informs  us,  ///  a  'ivoiid  -luJiich  -ivc  call  new,  ancient  institu- 
tions, religious  ideas,  and  forms  of  edifices  similar  to  those  of  Asia,  which  there  seem 
to  gr)  back  to  the  dawn  of  civilization." 

Over  the  great  secondary  region  of  the  Ohio  arc  tlie  ruins  of  wliat  once  were 
forts,  cemeteries,  temples,  altars,  camps,  towns,  villages,  race-grounds  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  habitations  of  chieftains,  videttes,  watch-towers,  and  monu- 
ments." 

"  It  is,"  says  ^Iw  Atwater,^''  "  notliing  but  one  vast  cemetery  of  tlie  beings  of  past 
ages.  .Man  and  his  \\('iks,  the  mamimoth,  tropical  animals,  the  cassia  tree  and  ot!icr 
lro{>ical  plants,  are  here  reposing  together  in  the  same  formation.  By  what  catastro- 
phe they  were  overwhelmed  and  buried  in  the  same  strata  it  would  be  impossible  to 
.say,  unless  it  was  that  of  the  general  deluge." 

*'In  the  valley  of  tlie  Mississippi  tlie  monuments  of  buried  nations  are  unsur- 
passed in  magnitude  and  melancholy  grandeur  by  any  in  North  America.  Here 
cities  liave  been  traced  similar  to  those  of  Ancient  ^-lexico,  once  containing  hun- 
dreds of  tliousands  of  souls.  Here  are  to  be  seen  thousands  of  tumuli,  some  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  others  manv  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  the  places  of  their  wor- 
ship, their  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  of  their  defence.  vSimilar  mounds  are  scattered 
througliout  tlie  continent,  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  into  the  interior  of  our 
State  as  far  as  Black  River,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  South  America."] 

So  much  for  all  we  can  see  or  know  of  our  ancient  predecessors.  The  whole 
subject  is  but  incidental  to  the  main  purposes  of  local  history.  The  reader  who 
\vishes  to  pursue  it  further  will  be  assisted  in  his  inquiries  by  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  Notes  on  the  Iroquois.  But  the  mystery  of  this  pre-occupancy  is  far 
from  being  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  an  interesting,  fruitful  source  of  theories, 
in(ju!ry.  and  speculation. 


*  Atwater's  Antiquities  of  the  West. 

f  Yates  and  Moulton's  History  of  New  York. 
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THE  IROQUOIS,  OR  FIVE  NATIONS.* 

Emerging  from  a  region  of  doubt  and  conjecture,  we  arrive  at  another  branch 
of  local  history,  replete  with  interest — less  obscure — though  upon  its  thresiiold  we 
feel  the  want  of  reliable  data,  the  lights  that  guide  us  in  tracing  the  history  of  those 
who  have  written  records. 

The  Seneca  Indians  were  our  immediate  predecessors — the  pre-occupants  from 
whom  the  title  of  the  Holland  Purchase  was  derived.  They  were  the  Fifth  Nation 
of  a  Coxi  LDFR Acv,  tcrmcd  by  themselves  Mingoes,  as  inferred  by  Mr.  Clintc-n,  Ho- 
de-no-sau-nee.f  as  inferred  by  other  writers;  the  Confederates,  by  the  I^^nglish  ;  the 
Maquaws,  by  the  Dutch;  tlie  Massowamacs,  by  the  Southern  Indians;  the  IRO- 
QUOIS, by  the  French,  by  which  last  name  they  are  now  usually  designated,  in 
speal<ing  or  writing  of  the  distinct  branciies  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  United  States. 

The  original  Confederates  were  the  IMohawks,  having  their  principal  abode 
upon  that  river;  the  Oneidas,  upon  the  southern  shoi'e  of  Oneida  Lake;  the  Cayu- 
gas,  near  Cayuga  Lake;  the  Senecas,  upon  Seneca  Lake  and  the  Genesee  River. 
Those  localities  were  their  principal  seats,  or  the  places  of  their  council-fires.  They 
may  be  said  generally  to  have  occupied  in  detaclied  towns  and  villages  the  whole  of 
this  State,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Niagara  River,  now  embraced  in  tlie  counties  of 
Schenectady,  Sclioharie,  ^Montgomery,  Fultvm,  Herkimer,  Oneida,  ]\Iadis(jn,  Onon- 
daga, Cayuga,  Seneca,  Wavne,  Ontaiio,  Livingston,  Genesee,  \Yyoming,  Monroe, 
Orleans,  Niagara,  Erie,  Ciiautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Alleghany,  Steuben,  and  Yates. 
A  narrower  lin:i't  of  their  dwelling  places,  the  author  is  aware,  has  been  usually 
designated;  but  in  reference  to  the  period  of  the  first  European  advent  among 
tliem — 167S — it  is  to  be  inferred  that  their  habitations  weretlius  extentled,  not  only 
from  the  traces  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  i-elics  of  their  rude  culti vatit)n  of  the  soil, 
but  from  the  records  of  the  early  Jesuit  Missionaries.  Their  missions  were  at  differ- 
ent periods  extended  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Niagara  River,  and  each  one  of  them 
would  seem  to  have  had  several  villages  in  its  vicinity.  Each  of  tlie  Five  Nations 
undoubtedlv  had  a  principal  seat.  Thev  were  as  indicated  bv  tiieir  names.  And 
each  had  its  tributary  villages,  extended  as  has  been  assumed.  It  Avas  })lainly  a 
coming  together  from  separate  localities — a  gathering  of  clansmen — to  resist  the  in- 
vasion of  De  Nonville;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  journal  of  heather  Henne- 
pin that  there  were  villages  of  the  *' Iroquois  Senecas"  in  tlie  neigliborhuod  of  La 
Salle's  ship-yrird  on  the  Niagara  River,  and  the  primitive  garrison,  or  "  palisade,"  at 
its  moutli.  The  missionaries  who  went  out  from  the  "place  of  ship  building,"  and 
from  the  "Fort  at  Niagara,"  from  time  to  time,  upon  a[)parently  short  excursions, 
visited  different  villages.  The  Jesuit  Missions  upon  the  M^;)hawk,  and  at  Omnuiaga, 
would  seem  to  have  been  visited,  each  bv  the  inhabitants  of  several  vilhiges.  Fhe 
author  rejects  the  conclusion  that  the  T(jnawanda  and  the  Ruffah;  Indian  villages 
were  not  founded  until  after  tlie  expedition  of  General  Sullivan  ;  and  concludes 
that  these  and  other  settlements  of  the  Iroquois  existed  prior  to  the  l:^uropean  ad- 
vent, west  of  the  Genesee  River.    While  some  of  the  Seneca  Indians  assume  the  first 

*  The  "Five"  Nations,  at  the  period  of  our  earliest  knowledge  of  them — the  "Six"  Nations  after 
they  had  ado[)ted  the  Tuscaroras,  in  1712. 

■f  "The  People  of  the  Long  House,"  from  the  circumstance  that  they  likened  their  political 
structure  to  a  long  tenement  or  dwellin;^. 
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pusilion,  others,  equally  intelligent,  and  as  well  instructed  in  tlieir  traditions,  do  not 
pretnid  to  thus  limit  the  period  of  settlement  at  these  points. 

Their  acturd  dominion  had  a  far  wider  range  -The  Five  Nations  claimed  ''all 
t!ic  land  not  sold  to  the  English,  from  the  mouth  of  Sorrel  River,  on  the  south  side 
t>f  Lakes  Krie  and  Ontario,  on  both  sidesof  the  Oliio,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mississip[)i : 
and  on  the  north  side  of  these  lakes  that  whole  territory  between  the  Ottawa  River 
and  J^ake  Huron,  and  even  beyond  the  straits  between  that  and  Lake  Erie."^-  And 
in  another  place  the  same  author  sa}'s  :  "When  the  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of 
this  Country,  all  the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Sound, 
(tn  llie  banks  of  the  Connectictit,  Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Siisquehannah  Ri\-ers, 
weic  in  subjection,  to  the  Five  Nations,  and  acknowledged  it  by  paying  tribute.  'Jdie 
I'^rench  historians  of  Canada,  botii  ancient  and  moderrj,  agree  that  the  moi'e  n()rt)icrn 
Indians  were  driven  before  the  superior  martial  prowess  of  the  Confederates." 
"The  I  lo-de-no-sau-nee  occupied  (^ur  precise  territorv,  and  their  council  fires 
burned  continually  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Niagara.  Our  old  forests  have  rung 
wifli  tlieir  war  shouts,  and  been  enlivened  with  their  festivals  of  peace.  Their 
feathered  bands,  tlieir  eloquence,  their  deeds  of  \-alor,  have  had  their  time  and  place. 
In  their  progressive  cotirse  they  had  stretched  around  the  half  of  (3ur  i-e-public,  and 
rendered  tiieir  nannc  a  terror  nearlv  frotn  ucean  to  ocean;  vvhen  tiie  .idvent  of  the 
Saxon  race  arrested  their  career,  and  prepared  the  wav  for  the  drslruclion  ot  the 
Long  House,  and  the  final  extingtnshment  (jf  the  Council-Fires  of  the  Confedei  acv."  f 
*'  At  (me  ["jcriod  we  hear  the  sound  of  their  war-cry  along  the  Straits  of  the  St. 
Mary's,  and  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Su|:)erior.  At  another,  tinder  the  walls  of  Oucbec, 
where  they  finally  defeated  the  Htirons,  uiuler  the  eyes  of  the  French.  They  put 
out  the  fires  of  the  Gah-kwas  and  Fries.  Thev  eradicated  the  vStisquehannocks. 
They  jTaced  the  Lena[)es,  the  Nanticokes,  and  the  Miuisees  under  the  yoke  of  sul)- 
jcction.  They  put  the  ]Metoacks  and  IManhattans  tinder  tribute.  They  spread  the 
t<-j-ror  of  their  arms  over  all  New  England.  They  traversed  the  wlujle  lengtii  of 
the  Appalachian  Cliain,  and  descended  like  the  enraged  vagisho  and  megalonyx,  on 
I  lie  (Tier(jkees  and  Catawbas.  Smith  encountered  tlieir  warriors  in  tlie  settlement 
itt  X'irginia,  and  La  Salle  on  the  discovery  of  the  Illinois."  ];  "  The  immediate 
domini<jn  of  the  Iroquois — when  the  ?>Jo]iawks,  Oncidas,  Ononda.gas,  Cayugas,  and 
Scnccas  were  first  visited  by  the  trader,  the  missioiiarv,  or  the  w;ir  ]-)arties  of  the 
I'hench — stretched,  as  wc  have  seen,  from  the  borders  of  Vermont  to  Western  New 
\'(>vk,  fr(nn  the  Lakes  to  the  head  waters  of  tlie  Ohio,  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
I^''!;i\vare.  The  numl)cr  of  their  warrien-s  was  declared  bv  the  French  in  1660.  t(j 
li.iw  been  two  tlu)usand  two  bundled;  and  in  1677,  an  English  agent  sent  on  |vurpo,>e 
lo  asceit.u'n  their  strength,  confirmed  the  {)recision  of  the  statement.  Their  geo- 
:.'j".ip!)!(  al  })osition  made  them  lunpires  in  the  contest  of  the  French  for  dominion  in 
the  we.Ni.  Hesides,  tlieir  politicad  imp()rtance  was  increased  bv  their  conquests.  Not 
♦uiiy  did  they  claim  some  supremacv  in  Nortiiern  New  England  as  far  as  the  Ken- 
85e!^ee,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  New  Haven,  and  were  acknowledged  as  .d>soliite 
lorib.  over  the  concpiered  Lenappe — the  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada  was  their  hunt- 
ing tield  by  right  of  war;  they  had  exterminated  the  Erjes  and  Andastes,  both  tribes 
their  own  family,  tlie  one  dwelling  on  the  south-eastern  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  the 
"ther  <.n  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Ohio;  they  had  triumphantly  invaded  the  tribes  of 

*  Smith's  History  of  New  York. 

f  Letters  on  the  Iroquois,  by  Shenandoah  in  American  Review. 
i  Schoolcraft. 
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the  west  as  far  as  Illinois  ;  their  warriors  had  reached  the  soil  of  Kentucky  and 
Western  Virginia;  and  England,  to  whose  alliance  they  steadily  inclined,  availed 
itself  of  their  treaties  for  the  cession  of  territories,  to  encroach  even  on  the  empire 
of  France  in  America."  ^ 


NEW  YORK  STATE. 

"  The  Empire  State"  is  one  of  the  Middle  States  of  the  Atlantic  slope  and  of 
the  original  thirteen  of  the  revolutionary  confederation,  extending  from  the  parallel 
of  40°  29'  40"  to  45^  c'  42"  X.  lat..  and  between  the  meridians  of  71^51'  and  -jcf  45' 
54.4"  ^V.  long,  from  Greenwich.  The  State  is  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  aside  from 
Long  Island,  which  stretches  east  for  116  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  and  X. 
W.  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  partly  separated  from  it  by  tlie  St.  Lawrence  River, 
Lake  Ontario,  Xiagara  River,  and  Lake  Erie :  also  on  the  Xortli  byLong  Island  Sound, 
which  washes  tl:e  X.  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  East  by  Vermont, 
from  which  Lake  Champlain  partly  separates  it,  bv  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
the  Lower  Xew  York  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  S.  by  the  AtLantic,  the  lower  Bay 
and  the  States  of  Xeu-  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  andA\'.  and  X.  ^V.  by  Pennsylvania, 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  XiagaraRi ver,  Vvdiicii  divide  it  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Its  greatest  length  from  X.  to  S.  is  31 1|  miles;  its  greatest  breadtli  from 
E.  to  W.,  including  Long  Island,  is  412  miles.  Its  area  is  47,000  sq.  m.,  or  30,080,000 
acres,  including  its  share  of  the  great  Lakes — 45,658  sq.  m.  without  them. 

The  surface  of  Xew  York  is  greatly  diversified.  It  has  runnerous  cliains  of  hills 
and  mountains,  many  beautiful  valleys,  much  rolling  land,  and  extended  plains. 
For  topog-raphical  purposes  it  is  divided  into  tiiree  sections  of  unequal  size  by  the 
deep  depression  of  Lakes  ClKUP.plain  and  George  and  tlie  Hudson  River,  and  by  the 
narrower  valley  at  riglit  angles  with  thus,  through  wliich  tlic  Mohawk  Hows,  which 
furnishes  the  natural  route  for  the  Erie  Canal.  These  sections  are,  El  of  the 
Hudson,  X.  and  S.  of  the  Mohawk  and  Erie  Canal,  designated  as  E.,  X.,  and  S.  sec- 
tions. E.  of  tlie  Hudson  is  a  continuation  of  tlie  Green  and  Iloosac  ranges  south- 
ward, reaching  the  Hudson  in  Putnam  County,  opposite  West  Point,  reappearing  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  river  as  the  Kittatinny  Mountains.  Tiie  northern  section  has  6 
distinct  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  besides  two  ridges  of  lower  altitude.  Tliese 
ranges  all  trend  from  X.  E.  to  S.  AV.,  and.  at  their  eastern  terminii,  either  on  Lake 
Champlain,  Lake  George,  or  St.  Lawrence  River  or  its  tribu.taries.  They  are, 
beginning  at  the  S.  E. :  (i)  the  Palmertown  range,  from  the  vicinity  of  Whitehall  S. 
W.  to  the  lower  pxirt  of  Saratoga  Coinity.  (2)  The  Kayaderosseras  or  Luzerne 
Mountains,  beginning  at  Ticonderoga,  passing  along  the  \V.  side  of  Lake  George 
through  Warren  and  Saratoga  counties,  to  Montgomery  County.  (3)  The  Clinton 
or  Adirondack  range,  proper,  beginning  at  Point  Trem'bleau  on  Lake  Champlain, 
passing  through  Essex,  Warren.  Saratoga,  Hamilton,  Fulton,  and  Montgomery 
counties  to  the  Mohawk  River.  This  range  contains  the  highest  peaks  in  the  State — 
Mount  Marcy  or  Tahawas,  whose  height  is  variously  stated  at  from  537S  to  5466 
feet ;   Dix  Peak,  5200  feet;   Mount  Mclntyre,  51S3  feet;  Sandanoni  and  Mount 

■*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 
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McMarlin,  each  about  5000  feet;  Dial  Mountaiti,  about  4900  feet.  It  also  forms 
ihc  waterslicd  between  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  of  the  Hudson 
aiid  Mohawk.  (4)  The  Au  Sable  or  Peru  range,  beginning  still  higher  on  Lake 
C'-hamphiin,  near  the  nioutli  of  Au  Sable  River,  and  trending  S.  W.  througli  Essex, 
lI;unihon,  and  Fulton  counties  into  Montgomery.  White  Face  is  the  highest  riujun- 
i.dn  of  tills  range,  its  altitude  being  4854  feet,  while  Mount  Pharaoh  and  Tayloi'  are 
(Mch  al)Out  4500  feet.  (5)  The  Chatcaugay  range  commences  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lake  Champlain  in  Canada,  passes  through  Clinton,  Franklin,  and 
Hamilton  counties  to  Merkimer  County  and  the  }*Iohawk  River.  It  maintains  an 
averat^e  height  of  about  2000  feet  through  its  whole  course,  v/hile  Mount  Seward  is 
:^ioo  i'eel,  and  several  of  its  summits  approach  4000  feet  in  heiglit.  (6)  The  St.  Law- 
icnce  range,  parallel  with  tlie  last,  and  about  10  or  12  miles  N.  of  it,  follow  s  the 
rnnrse  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  The  broad  })laleau  known  as  the 
Highlands  of  Black  River  is  about  60  niiles  in  length  and  from  1250  to  1650  feet  in 
height. 

Between  the  Highlands  and  the  Mohawk  lies  a  ridge  about  20  miles  long, 
nearly  9  miles  l)road  at  its  base,  having  a  general  elevation  of  800  or  900  feet,  known 
a>  I  lassencleaver  Ridge.  The  section  S.  and  S.  W.  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson 
niav  l)e  divided  into  two  sub-sections — the  eastern,  which  includes  three  distinct  ranges 
i»f  mountains:  viz.,  (1 )  the"  Highlands  of  Orange  and  Rockland  counties,  having  a  gen- 
tMal  X.  E.  direction  and  coming  to  the  W.  shore  of  the  Hudson  ;  (2)  back  of  these,  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains,  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Rondout ;  (3)  and  most  c^-nsider- 
iible,  the  Kaatsbei"gar  Catskills,  called  the  Ilelderbero;  Mountains  neai"  Mohawk, 
l  iie  Catskills  are  rather  a  group  of  mountains  than  a  chain.  They  cover  a  region 
more  than  500  square  miles,  having  between  30  and  40  peaks,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  are  Round  Top,  High  Peak,  Black  Head,  Overlook,  and  Pine  Orchard,  which 
range  fr(jm  2900  to  3S00  feet  in  height.  The  Heldei-bergs  are  not  so  high.  The  Shawan- 
jMink  sumndts  do  not  rise  more  than  2000  feet,  and  the  Highlands  range  from  1000  to 
r^5o  feet.  S.  W.  of  these,  in  SLdli\  an  and  Delaware  counties,  the  Blue  Mountains  take 
their  rise.  Near  tlieir  junction  with  tlie  Kaatsbergs  they  rise  to  2700  or  2800  feet,  but 
elseudiere  not  above  1400  to  1600  feet.  Tlie  western  sub-section  of  this  soutliern 
^edion  is  composed  of  a  series  of  terrace  plateaus  rising  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
(  huario,  first,  to  the  ]\idge  Road — supposed  to  have  been  tlic  ancient  southern  shore 
oi  Lake  Ontario,  now  300  feet  above  it  ;  this  terriice  extends  from  the  Genesee  to  the 
Niagara  al)ove  the  Falls;  second,  from  the  Ridge  Road  to  the  falls  of  the  Genesee 
it  Nnnrla  and  Portage\  ille,  wliere  they  meet  an  abrupt  v.-all  of  rock  al)out  300 
feel  in  height,  and  the  entire  height  is  over  900  feet  ;  from  tlds  point  there  is  a  gra- 
dual a'^cent  to  the  summit  level  from  1500  to  2000  feet  in  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Al- 
leghany, and  Steuben  counties,  the  water-courses havingeroded  the  limestones,  tln-ough 
which  ihey  passed,  at  numerous  points,  niaking  picturesque  waterfalls,  some  of  them 

enormous  height — the  Taghkanic  and  "W'atkins  Glen  falls,  for  instance.  The 
LTeaier  portion  of  these  terraces  are  fertile  and  bea  itiful  plains.  The  valleys  of  the 
M'jHawk,  of  the  Upper  Hudson,  and  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  etc.,  are  also 
Very  {'icturesque  and  fertile. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  Bays,  etc. — The  Hudson  River  is  the  largest  river.  It  is  navi- 
gable to  'i'roy,  nearly  160  miles.  It  lias  many  tributaries,  of  which  the  Mohawk  is 
the  most  im[)ortant.  The  others  are  Schroon,  Hoosick,  Battenkill,  Kinderhook,  and 
(  -roion  on  the  1^.  ;  Wallkill.  Rondout,  Esopus,  Raateskili,  and  Sacandaga  on  tlie  W. 
i  JiC  Chazy  and  Saranac  are  the  largest  streams  tlowdng  into  Lake  Champlain.  St. 
•  -iwreaoc  River  washes  the  northern  boundarv  of  the  State  for  100  miles,  and  has 
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several  important  aids  from  the  State,  among  whicli  arc  the  Oswegatchie,  Indian, 
Grasse,  Racket,  St.  Regis,  and  Salmon.  Oswego  River — the  original  oiith'^t  of  the 
lakes  in  Central  New  York,  and,  in  connection  with  tlie  Oswego  Canal  and  River  im- 
provement, navigable  for  canal-boats  and  steamers  for  iiS  miles — Black  River,  and 
the  Genesee  ilow  into  Lake  Ontario,  the  last  fm  nishing  great  water-power  and  being 
the  outlet  of  four  or  five  small  lakes;  Niagara  River,  connecting  Lake  Lrie  and 
Ontario;  the  Alleghany,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  Ohio  River,  has  a  course  of 
nearly  50  miles  in  the  State;  the  Susquehanna,  wiih  its  trilvLilaries,  tiie  Tioga  and 
Chenango;  and  the  Delaware,  witli  its  E.  and  W.  branches,  and  its  afiluents,  the 
J>ittle  Delaware,  Mongaup,  and  Neversink,  are  the  more  important  of  the  otlier 
rivers  which  drain  the  State.  It  is  stated  that  tliere  are  2S1  iniles  of  river  navigation 
for  steam  crafts  in  the  State. 

Lakes. — The  State  is  some^vhat  remarkable  for  its  lakes,  many  of  wliich  arc 
navigable,  there  being  350  miles  in  length  of  lake  navigation;  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  one  half  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  one  half  of  Lake  C'hamplain  belonging  to 
New  York.  In  the  N.  E.,  Lp.ke  George,  Schroon  Lake,  and  nearlv  200  smaller  lakes,  in 
Warren,  Essex,  and  Hamilt(3n  counties,  add  beauty  to  the  landscape.  In  Central  New 
Y^ork  there  are  th)-ee  groups  of  lakes,  the  eastern  consisting  of  Otsego,  Schuyler, 
Cazenovia,  and  Summit.  P\arther  \V.  commences  a  chain  consisting  of  Oneiaa, 
Onondaga,  Oiisco,  Cross,  Skaneateles,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Crooked  or  Keuka,  and  Canan- 
daigua  lakes.  Still  further  is  another  chain  of  lakes,  Owasco,  floneoye,  Canadice, 
ConesLis,  and  Silver  Lake.  In  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  .State  lies  Chautauqua  Lake. 
There  are  numerous  smaller  ones  in  the  S.  E.  counties,  and  two  or  three  on  Long 
Island.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  natural  scenerv  of  New  York  is  its  waterfalls. 
The  Ealls  of  Niagara  beggar  description,  and  those  of  Trenton,  the  Watkins 
Glen,  tlie  Taghkanic,  and  the  numerous  falls  near  Itliacaare  ecpialh'  noteworthy  for 
their  kind.  '1  lie  falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Rochester,  and  the  High  Ealls  in  the  same 
river  at  Portage,  tlie  falls  at  Ticonderoga,  and  tliose  in  the  Adirondacks,  are  very 
romantic. 

Islands. — The  most  important  islands  are  iManhattan,  Long,  and  Staten  Islands; 
numerous  smaller  ones  surround  these,  as  Randall's,  AVard's.  Blackwell's,  Go\  ei'nor's, 
Bedloe's,  and  David's,  around  New  York;  Coney  Island,  Eire  Island,  Shelter  Island, 
and  a  great  number  of  islands  in  Long  Island  Sound.  Thei-e  are  numerous  small 
islands  in  the  Hudson  River;  nearly  1500  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  one  half  of  winch 
belong  to  New  York  ;  many  in  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain  ;  and  about  400 
in  Lake  George. 

Bays,  Sotiiids,  etc.— The  bay  belonging  to  Long  Island  has  been  described. 
The  lower  and  upper  New  York  bavs  form  one  of  the  finest  apjn-oaclies  to  a  great 
liarbo/  in  the  wc>r}d.  Staten  Island  Sound  is  rather  a  strait  than  a  sound,  as  is  also  the 
East  River,  but  Long  Island  Sound  beyond  it  is  almost  an  inland  sea.  The  Hudson 
River  forms  a  broad  expanse  near  Ilaversiraw,  known  as  the  Tappan  Zee.  There 
are  several  small  bays  and  harbors  on  the  Ne^v  York  coast  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  harbors  on  Lake  Erie. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  geology  of  New  York  is  peculiar.  \Yhile  in 
some  parts  of  the  State  nearly  every  class  formation  is  found,  from  the  lowest  Eozoic 
rocks  to  tiie  recent  alkn  iiun,  the  whole  Carljoniferuus  era,  as  well  as  the  upper 
members  of  the  Devonian  and  the  Permian  and  Jurassic  formations,  have  no  place 
v/hatever  in  its  geology,  and  very  little  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  deposits  occurs. 
Tliere  are  traces  of  antliracite  coal,  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  found  between  the 
strata  of  older  rock,  but  nowhere  is  tliere  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  coal- 
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measures, 
order  : 

Quaternary 
Tertiary  . .  . 
Cretaceous. 


The  following  table  gives  the  various  forniati.(jns  of  the  State  in  their 


Portage  group 


Devonian  - 


Upper  Silurian 


Middle  Silurian 


Alluvium,  marsh-mud,  and  sand. 
Drift. 

Pleistocene,  boulders,  clays,  and  sand. 
New  red  sandstone. 

Lower  Cretaceous,  mostly  on  N.  shore  of  Long  Island 
Old  red  sandstone. 

Catskill  group,  conglomerates  of  the  Catskill. 
Portage  sandstone. 
Gardeau  flagstone. 
Coshaqua  shales. 

nesee  slate. 
T-,  ully  limestone. 

^  Moscow  shales. 
Hamilton  group  ^  Encrinal  limestone. 

r  Ludlow  shales. 

Marcellus  shales. 
Corniferous  limestone. 
Onondaga  limestone. 
Schoharie  grit. 
Caud-i-Galli  grit. 
Oriskany  sandstone. 
I'pper  pentamerous  limestone. 
Delthyris  shaly  limestone. 
Pentamerous  limestone. 
Tentaculite  limestone. 
\Vater-lime  group. 

i  Gypsum. 
Onondaga  salt  group  -  Green  shales. 

(  Red  shales. 
Niagara  group,  coralline  limestone. 
ClinLoa  group. 
Median  sandstone. 

Oneida  conglomerate,  Shawangunk  grit. 
Hudson  River  grou}.. 
Utica  slate. 
Trenton  limestone. 
Black  River  limestoiie. 
Birdse}-e  limestone. 
Chazy  limestone. 

Quebec  group,  including  roofing-slate, 
Calciferous  sandstone. 
Potsdam  sandstone. 
f  Huronian  rocks,  specular  ore  beds  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson  counties. 
■I  Granite,  gneiss,  hypersthene. 

[  Volcanic  and  mctamorphic  rocks.  Palisades,  etc.,  trap  and  porphyry. 

^^'ith  a  few  words  on  the  distribution  of  these  formations,  we  must  refer  otir 
readers  to  the  elaborate  treatises  on  Xew  York  geology.  The  Eozoic  rocks  are  found 
in  the  S.  E.  poilion  of  the  State,  in  a  part  of  Rockland,  Putnam,  ^Vestchester,  and 
Xew  York  counties,  and  occupy  a  large  tract  in  the  X.  E.  of  the  State,  including  a  pan 
"f  Clinton  and  Franklin,  the  whole  of  Essex,  AVarren,"  and  Hamikon,  the  greater 
part  ()f  llcrkiirier,  and  a  part  of  Lewis,  St.  Eawrence,  Jefferson,  Fulnui,  S:irai( >ga. 
aiir!  AN'ashington  counties.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  occupies  a  narrow  beh  imme- 
diately X.  of  this  Eozoic  region,  and  also  a  small  tract  in  Jefferson  C()unty.  The 
E'iwer  Silurian  groups — the  Calciferous  sandrock,  Quebec  grou[>,  and  Chazy  limc- 
stoiic— are  found  along  the  \V.  shore  of  Lake  Chat'nplain,  the  S.  shore  of  the  St. 
i-^'ATcnce  to  a  p(jint  a  few  miles  above  Ogdcnsburg,  and  the  region  E.  of  the 
Hiid-^on  from  Whitehall  to  Putnam  County,  and  there,  crossing  the  Hudson,  reap- 
pear  in  Orange  County.  The  Lower  Silurian— Birdseye,  Black  River,  and  Trenton 
7 


Lower  Silurian .  .  ^ 


ICozoic 
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limestone — occupy  more  than  one  half  of  Jefferson  County,  and  thence  extend  in 
a  narrow  belt  around  the  lower  edge  of  the  great  Eozoic  tract  already  described. 
The  Utica  and  Lorraine  slates  occupy  the  region  between  the  last  formations  and 
the  Mohawk  River  to  Utica,  and  thence  both  sides  of  the  Moliavrk  and  the  W.  side 
of  the  Hudson  as  far  N.  as  Sandy  Hill,  and  S.  to  a  short  distance  above  Pough- 
kcepsie,  where  they  turn  W.  in  a  broad  belt  into  Orange  County.  The  OncTda 
conglomerate  and  Medina  sandstone  of  the  ^Middle  Silurian  are  found  from  Oneida 
Lake  on  the  E.,  along  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  tn  the  Canada  line,  extending 
in  breadth  to  the  Ridge  Ivoad.  S.  of  this,  and  parallel  with  it  in  a  narrow  bell,  the 
Clinton  and  Niagara  groups  extend  E.  to  Schoharie,  and  the  Onondaga  salt  group 
follows  in  a  more  irregular  but  someuhat  wider  belt.  The  four  lovver  groups  of 
Devonian — Lower  Helderberg,  Oriskany  sandstone,  Cauda-Galli  grit,  and  Upper 
Helderberg — are  found  in  a  band  not  more  than  five  miles  wide,  extending  from 
Buffalo  to  Albany  County,  and  thence  S.  W.  to  Delaware  River  at  Port  Jervis; 
and  immediately  S  of  this  the  Marcellus  shales,  Hamilton  group,  and  Genesee 
slate  occupy  a  broader  and  irregular  belt,  dipping  S.  around  the  shores  of  the 
Central  New  York  lakes  through  Madison,  Otsego,  and  Sclioljarie  courities,  and,  like 
the  preceding,  turning  S.  W.  till  they  reach  the  Pennsylvania  line.  S.  of  tliis  the  whole 
southern  tier  of  counties  belongs  to  the  Portage  and  Chenunig  gruiip^,  except  a  few 
outcrops  of  the  Catskill  red  sandstone.  The  New  Red  sandstone  only  makes  its 
appearnnce  in  the  S.  part  of  Rockland  County,  and  as  it  approaches  the  Hudson  River, 
the  trap  porphyry  wliich  constitutes  the  Palisades  has  forced  its  way  through  it. 
The  Cretaceous  formations  come  to  the  surface  only  on  the  northern  shore  of  Long 
Island,  while  Drift  and  Alluvium  overlie  the  other  formations  in  much  of  the  State. 

Minerals. — The  most  important  of  these  is  iron,  of  which  there  are  magnetic, 
red  and  brown  hematite,  specular,  and  bog-iron  ores,  and,  in  Dutchess,  Essex,  and 
Clinton  counties,  carburet  of  iron  or  plinribago.  Galena  or  lead  ore  is  found  in  St. 
Lawrence  and  other  counties  in  large  quantities.  Zinc,  copper,  arsenic,  manganese, 
barytes,  strontian,  and  alum  occur  in  various  ])arts  of  the  vState,  but  do  not  pr)ssess 
much  economic  value.  Salt  springs,  from  which  a  vast  amount  of  salt  is  made, 
occur  along  the  line  of  the  Onondaga  salt  group,  especially  in  Onondaga  County. 
Gypsum  and  waterlime  accompany  them. 

The  State  abounds  in  building  material  ;  its  granite,  wliite  and  colored  marbles, 
Potsdam  and  Aledina  sandstone,  and  gray  and  blue  limestone,  as  well  as  its  excel- 
lent clay  and  sand  for  brick,  furnish  a  sulTiciency  of  material  for  its  dwellings;  but 
while  it  exports  some  of  these,  it  imports  moi-c  from  otlier  St.'itcs  and  countries.  Its 
quarries  furnish  also  large  quantities  of  slate,  and  flagging-stones  and  trap^rock  for 
paving  purposes.  Serpentine,  soapstone,  talc,  asbestos,  amianthus,  magnesia  in 
several  forms,  are  among  the  minerals  of  merely  scientific  value.  The  State  has 
numerous  mineral  springs  of  high  repute,  the  chalybeate  and  saline  at  Saratoga, 
sulphur  in  Madison  and  Monroe  counties,  acid  in  Genesee  and  Orleans,  those 
evolving  nitrogen  gas,  as  in  Columbia,  Rensselaer,  and  Seneca  counties,  and  those 
possessing  magnetic  or  electrical  qualities,  as  in  Tompkins  Countv.  In  Chautauqua, 
Dutchess,  Oneida,  and  Monroe  counties  are  illuminating  gas-springs.  Fredonia,  in 
Chautauqua  County,  has  utilized  this  gas  for  lighting  its  streets  and  dwellings,  and 
the  liglithouse  at  Barcelona,  in  the  same  county,  is  illuminated  by  it. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — Notwithstanding  the  mountainous  and  broken  char- 
acter of  much  of  its  surface,  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  New  York  is  arable,  and 
some  of  it  very  fertile.  Most  of  the  mountainous  districts  are  fine  grazing  lands, 
and  yield  the  best  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  plains  and  valleys  are  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  cereals,  and  tlie  nortii  and  north-western  counties  to  root  crops. 
Oneida,  M;idison,  Otsego,  and  a  part  of  Chenango  are  engaged  in  hop-culture. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  several  counties,  grapes  on  the  islands  of  the  Hudson,  and 
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on  the  shores  of  the  Central  New  York  lakes,  and  Indian  corn  in  most  every  part  of 
liie  State.  Market  gardening  is  extensively  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large 
cities,  and  great  quantities  ot  fruit  are  grown  in  the  central  counties.  The  forest 
I  ices  (')f  the  State  present  a  great  variety,  and  a  few  years  ago  nearly  one  lialf  the 
;irca  of  the  State  was  covered  with  forests  ;  but  the  great  demand  for  timber,  luml)er, 
and  hemlock  and  oak  bark,  for  building  ships,  houses,  railroads,  and  for  tanning 
purpcjses,  has  much  reduced  the  forest  area.  The  State  has  ten  genera  of  the 
pine  faniily,  including  the  hemlock,  balsam,  fir,  black  and  wliite  spruce,  and  tama- 
ra<-k,  and  the  allied  species  of  red  and  white  cedar,  arbor  vit:c,  and  Canada  yew. 
'I  .h.ere  are  ten  species  of  oak,  of  which  the  white  oak  is  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  abundant,  three  species  of  elm,  three  of  ash,  five  of  maple,  the  sugar  maple 
!)eing  the  most  plentiful;  the  black  walnut  and  butternut,  and  four  species  of 
hickory,  the  beach,  chestnut,  three  species  of  birch,  the  syciunore,  several  species  of 
pMT)l;ir,  numerous  willows,  the  robinia  or  locust,  the  tulip  tree  or  whitewood,  the 
linden  or  basswood,  the  ironwood  or  hop-hornbeam,  the  ailantus  and  its  cousins, 
tlie  sumachs;  the  tfiagnolia  ghuica,  xh&  corne]  or  dogwood,  and  various  alders,  tlie 
buttonbusli,  the  shadbush,  and  spicewood,  are  tlie  principal  other  fcn-est  growths. 

Zoology. — The  State,  in  its  geological  and  natural  history  survey,  ordered  in 
1836,  including  tlie  geology,  min.eralogy,  pal.xontologv,  ngricnlture,  botany,  and 
zoology  of  the  entire  vState,  and  the  results  were  given  in  a  series  of  magnificent 
(piai'to  volumes  fully  illustrated,  of  which  twenty-two  have  been  publislied,  and 
otliers  are  yet  to  come.  The  zoology  occupies  five  volumes.  According  to  this 
work,  there  are  among  the  mammals  one  species  of  opossinii,  5  bats,  2  moles,  6 
shrews,  the  black  bear,  raccoon,  wolverine,  skunk,  fisher,  Pennant's  marten,  pine 
marten,  2  weasels,  the  ermine  weasel  or  stoat,  the  mink,  the  otter;  30  varieties  of 
(k»L:;s,  5  of  them  native;  2  species  of  wolf,  the  gray  and  black,  the  panther,  Canada 
lynx,  wild  cat  or  bay  lynx,  the  seal,  hooded  seal,  and  walrus.  Of  rodents,  tlicre  are 
the  gray  fox,  the  red  or  common  fox  ;  four  species  of  squirrel,  tlie  woodchuck, 
the  Lal)rador  rat,  the  beaver,  muskrat,  porcupine,  the  Norway  or  brown  I'at,  two 
sj>ecies  of  black  rat,  eight  species  of  mice,  the  gray  rabbit,  tlie  prairie  hare.  Of 
ijoofed  animals,  besides  the  domestic  animals,  there  are  the  fallow  deer,  the  elk, 
nioose,  stag,  and  reindeer.  There  are  9  cetaceans  in  the  waters  of  the  State — 6 
whales,  2  porpoises,  and  the  grampus.  The  number  of  fossil  mammals  is  in- 
creasing by  frequent  discoveries.  Three  of  the  elephant  family  have  been  found 
in  the  State — the  original  fossil  eleplKint,  the  American  elephant,  and  tlie  masto- 
don: of  tlie  latter,  nearly  twenty  skeletons,  more  or  less  perfect,  liave  been 
exhiujied.  Fossil  skeletons  of  several  other  animals  occur.  Six  orders  01  l)irds 
•  ire  found  in  tiie  State:  birds  of  prey,  birds  of  passage,  the  cock  tribe,  waders, 
lo!>c-f(>oted  birds,  and  swimmers.  Of  the  birds  of  prev,  there  are  3  families 
aiid  2(i  s{jecies;  of  the  birds  of  passage,  20  families  and  146  species;  of  the 
<>allin:e  or  cock  tribe,  20  families  and  only  6  species  of  undomesticated  birds; 
«'l  the  waders,  7  families  and  57  species;  of  the  lobe-footed  tribe,  i  family  and 
5  species;  of  the  swimmers,  6  families  and  65  species.  There  are  3  orders  of 
re|)tiies  :  the  turtle,  lizard,  and  serpent  tribes.  There  are  17  species  of  turtles, 
tortoises,  and  terrapins,  2  of  lizards,  and  2  venomous  and  17  or  18  harmless 
T[>ents.  Of  the  amphibia  or  batrachians  there  are  4  families:  the  frog  tribe, 
omiprising  12  species;  the  salamander  tribe,  of  wiiicli  there  are  also  12  species;  the 
triion  tribe,  4  species;  and  tfie  proieus  tribe.  2  species.  The  number  of  fisiies  is 
vcrv  hir^^t;.  'n^j  bony  and  cartilaginous  fishes  are  both  represented,  tlie  first  by  6 
'•i^cr,>  ;iiul  th<^  second  by  3.  Of  the  first  there  are  28  families  and  alirnit  270 
.>pc!.  ICS.  C)i  tiie  second,  there  are  4  families  and  over  30  species.  Tlie  crus- 
taceans, inchiding  to  orders,  and  about  60  species.  Of  mollusks  there  are  6 
•orders,  .iiid  a  large  number  of  species,  many  of  them  edible. 

The  Jivean  temperature  of  the  State,  derived  from  about    1500  observations 
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at  59  localities  iji  the  State,  is  46*^  49';  the  mean  annual  maxinunn  of  heat,  from 
the  same  number  of  observations,  is  92^' ;  the  mean  annual  minimum  is — 12^;  the 
annual  range  of  the  thermometer  is  104°.  The  average  date  when  robiu-s  were  first 
seen,  from  266  observations,  was  ^Nlarch  ujtli;  the  shadbush  conHnenced  blooming 
May  1st;  peaches  in  bloom  (southern  and  middle  portions  of  the  State,  only  175 
observations)  May  2d  ;  currants,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  and  lilacs  in  bloom  in  this 
order  from  INJay  4th  to  May  15th;  strawberries  ripe,  June  9th  to  i2tli;  hay  liarvest 
commences  (average  of  the  State)  Julv  Sth  ;  wheat  harvest  commences  July  25th; 
first  killing  frost  (471  observations),  September  23d;  first  fall  of  snow  (536  ob- 
servations), November  5th.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy;  the  death-rate  even 
in  the  large  cities,  is  below  the  average  of  the  country.  Diseases  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  and,  in  the  sunimer,  diseases  of  the  bowels,  arc  most  fatal  in  the  east- 
ern counties,  while  bilious  affections  are  more  prevalent  in  the  western  counties. 

Agricultural  Productions. — In  the  value  of  her  farms,  and  general  farm 
products.  New  York  is  the  first  State  in  the  Union.  The  follov/ing  table  gives  the 
statistics  of  the  value  of  her  farms,  etc.,  and  the  amount  of  her  principal  crops  and 
her  live  stock,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  1870,  and  the  agricultural 
report  of  1874  :  . 


CROPS,  STOCK,  ETC. 


Census  of  1870. 


pounds. 


Value  of  farms  

Value  of  farming  implements,  etc  

Value  of  farm  productions  for  the  \  ear  

Animals  slaughtered,  or  sold  for  slaughter. 

Home  manufactures  

Forest  products  .  

Market  garden  products  

Orchard  products  

Wages  paid  for  farm  labor,  including  board 

Wheat,      forjear,  bushels  

Rye, 

Indian  corn,  "  "   

Oats.  '•  "   

Badey,  "  "   

Buckwheat,    "  "  

Flax, 
AVool, 
Hops, 
Hay, 
Tobacco, 
Maple  sugar. 

Sorghum  and  maple  syrup,  gallons 

Irish  potatoes,  bu^hcls  

Peas  and  beans,  "   

Beeswax,  pounds  , 

Honey,         "   j 

Value  of  all  live  stock  | 

Number  of  horses  | 

mules  and  asse?  

rnilch  cows  

"       working  oxen  

other  cattle  ,  j 

sheep  I 

"  swine  

•  Dairy  products  —  Butter,  pounds  j 

"  "  Cheese.     "   I 

"  "  Milk  sold,  gallons  


tons, 
pou  nds. 


$1,272,857,766 
45,997,712 
253-526,153 
28,225,720 
1,621.621 
6,689,179 
3432,354 
8,347",4I7 
34,451,362 
12.178,462 
2,478,125 
16,462,825 
35.293.625 
7,434,621 
-  3,904,030 
3,670,818 
10,599.225 
17,558,681 
5,614,205 
2,349,789 
6,692,040 
53,880 
25.547,593 
1,152,541 
86,333 
896,286 
$[75,882,712 
856,241 
4,407 
1,350,661 
"64,141  \ 
671.428  f 
2,181,57s 
518,251 
107,147,526 
22,769,964 
135,775.919 


Report  of  187^}. 


9,161,000 
1,834,000 
16,807.000 
30,302,000 
6,463,000 
2,917,000 


5,291,800 
1,593,000 


25.423,000 


.'f:i53.(X)6,ioi 
665  800 
18,500 
1,467,000 

669,900 

1 ,996,400 


586,300 


\ 
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Manufactures. — I'lie  manufacturing-  industry  of  the  State  is  of  vast  amount, 
New  V(,)rk  being-  in  this  the  first  State  in  the  Union.  The  statistics  of  her  manu- 
factures in  1S75  are  not  yet  revised  lor  the  State  census  of  that  year;  but  we  givt; 
those  of  1S65  and  1870,  and  tlie  leading  articles  in  paraiiel  columns  in  the  tal)le 
l)elow.  In  1865  there  were  17,5:25  n.ianufacturing  establishments  in  tlie  State,  eni- 
j)loying'  170,811  persons,  using  ^2 2 7,1)74, 1 87  capital,  and  .^280,690,812  ni'  raw 
material,  and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  .S45 7,i33w  1 7-  i'^'  {.-nitt-d  States 
census  of  1S70  showed  a  great  advance  on  these  figures.  There  were  36,206  manu- 
facturing establishments,  employing  351,800  persons  (267,378  men,  63,795  women, 
and  20,627  children)  ;  "the  amount  of  capital  reported  was  33^>^i994'3-° !  wages  paid, 
42,466,758  ;  raw  niaterial,  ^^^45 2.065,45 2  ;  goods  annually  produced,  ,<;7 85,1 94,65  i . 

Railroads  and  Canals. — (4  )  JlafiroaJs.  There  were  on  Jan  t,  1875,  ^^^'4  rai!r(»ads 
«»pi  rated  with  steam  in  the  State  ;  the  total  length  of  these  rc^ads  was  1 1,019.47  irnles  ; 
ll.'c  length  in  the  State,  9217.69  miles,  including  sidings.  The  length  of  roads  in 
o})eration  in  the  State  was  7615.48  miles  ;  of  these  3670.25  were  dcnible  track.  The 
length  of  equivalent  single  track  would  have  l}cen  12,507.77  miles.  The  total  cost 
of  construction  and  equipment  was  15598,543,930.24.  The  am<,»unt  of  capital  stock 
authorized  was$6ii,298,Sio  ;  theamount  of  capital  stock  paid  in  was  ,^402, 365, 070. 95  ; 
t):e  amount  of  funded  debt,  .$291,681,01 7.1  7,  and  of  lk;ating  debt,  $30,801,657.06  ;  funded 
and  lloating  deljt  together,  33-4<45 J--[oS.9 1 .  14ie  iiumDcr  of  miles  run  by  freight 
trains  was  43.953,254,  and  the  amount  of  freight  transported,  33,555:595  tons.  The 
gross  earnings  of  the  year  were  $97,951,073.94,  and  the  expenditures,  except  for  div- 
idends and  surplus.  ,$86,481,988.14;  ,$11,712,066  w-as  paid  in  dividends,  and 
$3,151,958.62  was  carried  to  surplus  fund.  Some  of  the  roads  earned  less  than  their 
expenses.  There  were  at  the  same  date  76  street  railroads,  having  a  total  lengtii  of 
.189.50  miles,  the  actual  length  traversed  being  only  396.57  miles;  of  this  253.45  was 
double  track.  Tlie  number  of  passengers  carried  on  these  roads  was  228,372,122. 
The  amount  of  capital  stock  authorised  was  ,$48,861,500 ;  })aid  in,  $22,408,825  ;  funded 
and  iluating  debt,  $16,991,937.06.  The  total  cost  oT  constructing  and  equipment  was 
$36,600,357.64.  The  total  earnings  of  the  year  were  $13,195,851.56;  tlie  total 
payments,  including  dividends,  $1,253,073,  were  $13,237,1 78. 92.  {2)  Canals.  There  ai'e 
II  canals  owned  by  the  State.  These,  with  their  navigable  feeders,  have  a  total 
length  of  906.95  miles,  and  had  cost  the  State,  with  their  equipment,  up 
to  January,  1875,  $100,717,995,  The  receipts  from  tolls,  etc.,  up  to  tlie  year 
«87.i  were  $2,947,972.91,  of  which  .$2,672,787.22  was  from  tlie  Erie  Canal ;  the  expend- 
iture for  ordinary  and  extraordinarv  repairs,  etc.,  was  ,$2,696,357.30,  of  which 
-f'7-^889.77  v.-asforthe  Erie,  leaving  a  surplu.-s  of  $997,897.45  h)rthe  iirieCanal,  w'lile 
all  oilier^  luid  expended  more  th;in  their  income,  and  $773,474-51  was  taken  from  the 
raridngs  (;f  the  Eiae  Canal  to  sup[)ly  their  deticien'cy.  Ix'sides  tiiese  State  Canals 
there  are  two  others,  partly  in  this  State,  which  belong  to  corporations,  namely,  Del- 
.'tware  and  Hudson  Canal',  of  which  87  miles  are  in  this  State,  and  tiie  Junction  Ca- 

18  miles  l<jng.  The  canal  debt  outstanding  September  30,  1874,  was  $10,230,430, 
of  which  $65,430  was  not  paying  interest.  There  was  in  the  sinking  funds 
$1,561,018.99  for  the  reduction  of  this  debt. 

Finances. — 14ie  State  debt  on  September  30,  1875,  was  $28,328,686.40,  less  the 
•nnounfs  held  by  the  different  sinking  funds,  which,  at  that  date  were  $13,581,382.14, 
n-ducing  the  actual  debt  of  the  State  to  $14,747,304.26.  The  bounty  debt  of 
•>^5«'^54.5^-^o  will  be  extingiushed  in  1877,  and  the  canal  de!)t  mucli  ]-e<4uced.  The 
^-l.ii--'  tax  <.>f  1875  raised  the  siun  of  $14,206,680.61,  and  the  appropriations  of  the  \'ear 
$'3'!  7-, 805. 43,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  applicable  to  the  reduction  o( 
the  d,rbt,  of  $1,033,875.18.  '  There  had  been  great  abuses  and  frauds  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  canals  and  State  Prisons  during  several  years  past,  but  these  have 
mostly  been  detected  and  prevented.  The  building  of  the  new  Capitol  and  of  sev- 
eral insane  Iiospitals  and  a  reformatory  had  been  attended  with  lavish  expenditures, 
the  former,  though  not  half  finished,  having  cost  more  than  so, 000,000,  and  the  hitter 
§3,319,547.79  ;  but  so  wast  are  the  resources  of  the  State  that  with  economy  the  del)t 
may  be  cntirelv  extinguished  bv  1880. 

Immig'ration. — For  the  statistics  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigrations,  j-cr  New 
York  City. 

Banks.— 'J  liere  were,  January  ist,  1875,  276  national  banks  doing  business  in  the 
State;  tlie  aggregate  capital  was  <;ro6,oo4,69i  ;  their  loans  and  discounts, 
§281,459,269.71;  the  amount  of  l:)onds  deposited  for  circulation,  $64,414,350 ;  their 
surplus  fund,  $32,353,124.47:  their  undivided  profits,  $16,681,627.07;  specie, 
$16,118,122.82:  their  legal-tender  notes.  $-5,099,955;  V.  S.  certificates  of  deposit, 
$23,550,000;  individual  deposits,  $269,178,942.51.  For  the  year  ending  October  ist, 
1875,  there  were  84  State  banks  in  operation,  the  amount  of  tlieir  capital  was  about 
$27,000,000;  of  their  loans  and  discounts,  not  quite  $70,000,000;  and  tlie  amount 
due  depositors,  $63,000,000.  Tlic  number  of  savings  banks  in  July,  1875,  was  160; 
entire  number  in  operation  Januarv  ist,  1S76,  was  150.  The  aggregate  assets  of  these 
baiiks,  July  ist,  1875,  were  Si3^'3^'^'-3^'-43-  They  liad  S91 ,992  depositors,  and  tlie 
amount  of  deposits  was  $316,335,617.82. 

Trust;  Loan,  and  Indemnity  Companies. — Tlierewere,  on  January  ist,  1876, 
twelve  of  these  companies  doing  business  in  the  State;  one  was  organized  Septem- 
ber, 1875,  ^^'^^  other  eleven  had  an  aggix-gate  capital  paid  in  of  $11,584,475  ;  the  total 
amount  of  their  assets  was  $69,654,948,  and  tlie  amount  due  from  tliem  to  their 
depositors  was  $50,365,569. 

Insurance  Companies. — On  November  19,  1875,  there  were  in  the  State  102 
joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies,  8  mutual  fire,  9  mnrine  insurance  companies, 
22  life  insurance  companies,  and  i  plate-glass  insurance  ccjmpany.  The  balance- 
sheets  of  these  fire  insurance  comiianies  for  1875  are  not  yet  re})orted;  for  1S74  they 
were,  for  joint-stock,  fire,  and  marine  insurance  companies,  total  assets,  $55,985,676.01 ; 
total  liabilities,  including  capital,  $41,227,279.20 ;  surplus  over  liabilities,  $1 4,7 7 1,- 
948.43;  amount  paid-up  capital,  $26,307,020  ;  premium  received  in  1 874,  $1 3, 398, 443.-- 
06;  losses  paid  incurred  in  1874,  ,$3,620,564.61  :  estimated  expenses,  $4,056,630,77; 
making  a  total  of  $7,677,195.38,  and  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $5,721,247.68,  and  a 
net  loss  of  $9971.22.  The  entire  amount  of  risks  written  was  :  fire,  $1,921,237,417 ; 
marine  .and  inland  navigation,  $49,860,633.  The  mutual  marine  insurance  companies 
(not  fire  and  marine  nor  joint-stock),  9  in  number,  reported  net  assets  of  $21,087,- 
4*^3-27;  gross  cash  income  for  tlie  vear,  $11,-09,753.59;  gross  cash  expenditures 
(including  dividends  of  $3,138,625.10),  .$9,622,772.86;  risk  in  force,  $175,561-504; 
mutual  lire  companies,  net  assets,  including  premium  iKjtes,  $2,276,691.13;  risks  in 
force,  $54,045,208 ;  gross  cash  income,  $137,861.66 ;  gross  cash  expenditures,  $11 7,- 
135.66.  The  assets  of  the  22  life  insurance  compaires  in  the  State,  Gov.  Tilden  says, 
amount  to  nearly  $200,000,000,  tlie  amount  insin-ed  by  them  t(j  $1,000,000,000,  a.nd 
their  annual  receipts  to  more  than  $60,000,000. 

Commerce. — New  York  receives  and  sends  from  its  |)orts  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  by  its  canals  and  trunk  lines  of  rail- 
roads it  also  conveys  a  large  portion  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  The 
following  table  gives  the  im})orts  and  domestic  and  foreign  exports  at  each  ol  the 
ports  or  customs  districts  of  the  StiUe  for  tiie  year  ending  June  30th,  1874,  and  tor 
that  ending  June  30th,  1875,  together  udtli  th';  ent  ranees  and  clearances  for  the  year 
ending  June  3cth,  1874: 
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Internal  Commerce. — This  can  only  be  estimated  in  gross,  ardat  best  not  very 
accurately.  Many  of  the  smaller  and  more  costly  articles  of  merchandise  are  trans- 
ported by  express  companies  or  as  personal  bag'gai^e,  and  their  value  cannot  be 
determined.  Th.e  value  of  tlie  torinage  moved  on  the  canals  of  the  State  in  1874  is 
officially  estimated  by  the  auditor  as  i^i 96,674,322.  Astlie  freiglit  transported  b}-  the 
canals  in  1S74  was  but  5,804,588  tons,  and  that  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  (cxcUisive 
of  express  freight)  was  33,555,595  tons — which  being  transported  at  higher  rates  mav 
fairly  be  presiuned  to  be  of  greater  value — we  are  safe  in  estimating  it  as  at  least  six 
times  the  value  of  the  canal  freight,  namely,  $1,180,045,932,  or  an  aggregate  of  $1,376, - 
720,254.  This  does  not.  include  that  which  passed  over  the  Delaware  and  Iludson 
and  Junction  canals,  nor  the  large  amounts  conve3'ed  by  steamers  on  Hudson  River, 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  lakes.  As  most  of  tlic  costlier  freight  and  all  the  bul- 
lion from  the  mining-regions  is  moved  by  express,  tlie  total  amount  of  this  internal 
commerce  probably  exceeds  §2,000,000,000. 

Education. — (i)  Coaunon  Sihools.  The  school  fund  proper,  on  January  ist,  1875, 
was  $3,054,772. TO,  and  tlie  revenue  from  it  was  $178,813.72.  The  income  of  the  U.  S. 
deposit  fund,  wliich  in  tliis  State  amounts  to  $4,014  520.71,  is  also  applied  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  a  part  of  it  being  applied  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  capital  of 
the  school  fund,  and  a  part  to  increase  its  revenue;  $160,000  was  thus  applied  in 
1874,  making  the  entire  amoimt  a}jplical:)le  to  common  scliools  from  these  funds  in 
1874,  $392,372.45.  But  by  far  the  largest  ])art  of  the  expenditure  for  common 
schools  is  raised  by  taxation,  and  in  some  cases  this  is  supplemented  by  local  funds. 
The  entire  receipts  for  school  purposes  in  1875  were  $1 2,5 16,362.96,  and  the  entire 
expenditure,  $1^.365,377.79.  Of  tliis  there  was  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  $7,843,- 
231.67  ;  for  school-houses,  repairs,  furniture,  etc.,  $1,84.], 3.17. 20.  Tlie  estimated  value 
of  school-houses  and  sites  was  $36,393,190.  The  total  number  of  school-houses  was 
11,787;  number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  the  full  legal  term  of 
school,  19,157  ;  number  of  teachers  employed  during  any  portion  of  the  year,  29,977, 
of  whom  7387  were  males,  and  22,590  females.  The  average  monthly  wages  was  for 
the  cities,  $72.28  ;  for  the  towns,  $32.92  ;  for  the  entire  State,  $46.68.  The  difference 
between  the  salar)-  of  male  and  female  teachers  is  not  given.  Tlie  number  of  children 
attending  the  common  schools  was  1,058,846;  the  average  daily  ;Ucendance,  515,225; 
the  number  of  persons  between  fne  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1,579.504;  the 
number  of  persons  attending  Normal  schools,  6207  ;  the  number  of  private  schools 
was  1436.  (2)  Academics.  There  were  in  the  Slate,  January  ist,  1875,  -4*^  academies 
and  academical  deparinients  of  Union  scIkjoIs.  These  are  under  tlie  care  of  the  Buard 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  an  organization  consisting  of 
23  persons,  4  of  them  State  officers  ex  oflicio,  and  19  appointed  by  tlie  governor  and 
senate,  which  superintends  the  educational  condition  of  the  State,  holds  examinations 
at  the  academies  and  colleges,  and  an  annual  con\-ocation  of  tlie  heads  and  profes- 
sors of  colleges  and  academies,  and  apportions  the  income  of  the  literature  fund 
annually.  The  Board  of  Regents  do  not  engage  in  actual  teaching-,  nor  perfoi  ni  the 
usual  duties  of  a  university,  but  thev  are  of  great  service  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State.  They  have  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  but  this  [)ower  is  but  spar- 
ingly exercised.  Of  the  academies,  some  are  of  very  high  grade,  and  not  only  pre- 
pare students  for  college,  but  for  business  or  professional  life.  The  greater  part  are 
for  pupils  of  both  sexes,  but  a  considerable  number  are  contincd  exclusively  to  male 
or  to  female  pupils.  Theseacademies  had,  about  January  ist,  1876,  over  1400  teachers, 
25,620  pupils,  and  received  from  the  literature  and  U.  S.  de|)Osit  funds  abr.nt  $185,- 
000  annually,  aside  from  their  tiuti'ai  and  end'-wrnent  iLiC(jine.     l>esides  the  folhnv- 
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mg  Normal  schools,  there  are  city  Normal  schools  attached  to  most  of  the  lander 
city-school  systems;  loS  academies,  etc.,  in  the  cities  were  authorized,  in  1874,10 
instruct  teachers'  classes.  Of  these,  92  maintained  such  classes,  inslructini;  2044 
teachers  (644  males  and  1400  females),  for  which  the  State  ])aid  $29,337.62  ;  :^()  teach- 
ers'institutes  were  conducted  during  the  year,  and  attended  by  1 1,478  teachers,  at 
a  cost  to  the  State  for  the  education  of  its  teachers  of  nearly  $290,000. 
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COLLEGES  AND  COLLEGLVTE  INSTITUTIONS. 
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SCIEXTIFIC   AND    PROFESS  [ONxVL  SCHOOLS. 
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special  Education. — The  institutions  for  special  education  in  the  State  are — 
(i)  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  New  York- 
City,  founded  in  1817,  which  had,  in  January,  1S75,  t8  teachers  and  instructors,  584 
pujjils,  of  whom  337  were  males,  and  2.\-j  females,  and  recei\ed  from  the  State  for 
the  support  of  its  State  {)U[)ils.  1875,  Si  2  1,819.97.  (2)  The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Inij)re>ved  Instruction  of  13eaf-Mutes,  in  New  York  Cit) ,  intended  to  teach  artic- 
uhition  and  lip-reading  :  it  had,  in  January,  1875,  02  [)U|)ils  ;  103  (55  males  and  48 
females)  had  l)een  taught  during  the  year.  The  State  a]:)pro})riation  for  1875  was 
C;i8,586.66.  (3)  Le  C'outeulx  St.  ^Nlarv's  Institution  fur  the  hnproved  Instruction  of 
Deaf-Mutes,  at  Buffalo,  a  private  institution,  but  receiving  State  and  county  pupils 
since  1872.  It  had,  January  ist,  1876,  72  pupils  (37  males  and  35  females),  and  harl  32 
State  and  20  county  pupils  at  that  date,  and  received  from  the  State  89-10°,  besides 
the  payments  from  the  counties.  There  are  also  two  private  institutions  for  deaf- 
mutes,  \\hich  do  not  receive  State  aid  ;  viz.,  the  School  of  Articulation  at  Aurora, 
with  2  teachers  and  6  pupils,  and  St.  Joseph's  Institution  at  Fordham,  Avith  6 
teacheis  and  40  puj^ils.  Anotlier  institution  for  deaf-n^utes  is  proposed  tobc  locat- 
ed at  Rome,  X.  Y.,  for  the  nortliern  counties,  but  has  not  yet  been  organized.  (4)  The 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  New  York  City,  Avhich  had,  January  ist,  1875, 
173  pupils,  of  vv'hom  147  were  State  pupils;  it  received  fiom  tlie  State,  in  1875, 
$43,899.32,  and  $84,000  from  (jther  sources;  it  had  60  teachers  and  other  employes. 
(5)  The  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Batrivin,  having  150  |)upils  and  31 
teachers  and  other  employes;  it  received  from  the  State  ,$52,000,  and  from  other 
S(jurces  $9525.  (6)  Ihe  State  Asvlum  for  Idiots  at  vSvracusc,  which  had  in  Jan., 
1875,  164  pupils,  and  received  from  the  State,  for  1875,  $37-5oo.  There  are  two  or 
three  private  or  city  institutions  for  idiotic,  imbecile,  feel.)lc-miiided,  and  paralytic 
children  in  the  State. 

Reformatories,  Industrial  Schools,  etc. — AVith  the  exception  of  the  State 
Reformatory  at  Elmii^a,  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  the  Thomas  Orphan 
Asylum  for  Indian  children  cai  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  near  \^ersailles,  none  of 
these  aie  strictly  and  wholly  State  institutions.  Yet  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Juve- 
nile Delinquents,  on  Randall's  Island,  and  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  at  Roches- 
ter, receive  large  sums  from  the  State  (tlie  former  $71,000,  and  the  latter  $44,199,  in 
1877);  iind  nearly  all  the  rest  have  an  aijproi^riation  from  the  educational  lurid,  or 
some  other  State  aid,  each  year.  There  are  25  or  30  reformatories,  industrial  schools, 
and  mission  schools  for  vagrant  children,  etc.,  in  New  York  City  (for  a  tuller 
account  of  which  sec  New  York  Citv).  There  are  four  or  five  institutions  Avithin  n 
moderate  distance  from  the  citv,  which  receive  considerable  numbers  of  these 
vagrant  children  from  ?\ew  York  Citv.  Brooklyn  and  Kings  County  have  9  or  10 
ol  these  reformatories  and  asvlums.  'Jdiere  are  local  institutions  belonging  to  this 
class  in  all  the  larger  and  most  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State. 

Charitable  Institutions  not  Educational. — Of  asylums  and  homes  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  there  are  verv  manv  in  the  State.  In  tlie  counties  of  New  York, 
Kings,  Richmond,  and  Suff^dk,  tliere  are  21,  and  perhaps  more;  2  in  ITica.  2  in 
Kociiester,  and  several  in  other  cities  and  towns.  Of  Jiospitals  the  number  is  still 
larger,  some  of  them  citv  or  county  institutions,  but  the  greater  nund)er  endowed 
I'V  some  denomination  or  nationality,  or  by  individuals.  Tliere  arc  33  in  New  York, 
iMngs.  and  Richmond  counties,  and  one  or  more  of  the  other  cities  of  the  State. 
( >f  hospitals  for  the  insane  tiie  State  has  5,  namely,  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica. 
tile  Wiilard  Asylum  for  tlie  Insane  at  Ovid,  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  f*:)r 
the  Insane  at  Poughkeepsie,  the  Buffalo  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Buffalo,  the 
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HoriKXfjpathic  Asvliini  for  the  Insane  at  Mkldletown,  and  in  addition,  a  hospital  for 
insane  convicts  at  Auburn.  Tiierc  are,  also,  county  hospitals  for  insane  in  ii  or  12 
of  the  larger  counties.  There  are  also  corporate  institutions,  like  the  l>h)oininL';- 
dale  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  Emigrants"  Insane  Hospital  on  Ward's  Island,  and 
private  liospitals  f«u-  the  insane  at  Flush inp;,  Hyde  Park,  and  elsewhere.  The  State 
hosjMtals  received,  in  1S75,  $437,600.  The  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asyhun  at 
Binghaniton  has  been  under  the  care  of  tiie  State  since  I'SbS.  Its  annual  exjtenbes, 
paid  bv  the  State,  are  about  si 0,000.  There  are  several  comity  inebiiate  asybuns, 
sonie  of  tlieni  on  a  large  scale. 

Penal  Institutions.— There  are  3  State  Prisons  in  the  State— Auburn,  Clinton, 
and  Sing  Sing.  On  Oct.  r,  1875,  there  were  1312  prisoners  in  Auburn,  553  in 
Clinton,  and  1616  in.  Sing  Sing — a  total  of  3-181;  and  their  expenditure  f(u-  the 
year  previous,  including  the  asvluni  for  insane  convicts,  was  §949,510.44,  while  the 
earnings  of  the  prisoners  amounted  to  $368,978.51,  leaving  an  excess  of  expendi- 
tures of  $580,531.93.  Most  of  the  more  po{)ulous  C(.)unties  have  large  penitentiaries, 
and  in  4  or  5  of  these,  vState  convicts  are  also  placed  when  the  State  prisons  become 
too  full.  Tliecour.tv  penitentiaries  are  usually  well  conducted,  but  the  county  jails — 
esi)ecially  in  the  less  populous  counties — are  often  badly  managed,  and  unsafe  for 
tiie  confinement  of  des}KM-aLe  criminals. 
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Nev/spapers  and  Periodicals.— In  1S70  there  were  S35  periodicals  of  all 
classes  publislred  in  the  Slate,  issuing  annually  471,741,744  copies,  and  having  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  7,561,497.  Of  these  87' were  dailies,  ha.ving  a  rirculation  of 
780^,470;  5  tri-v/eek lies,  with  5^00  circulation;  22  semi-weeklies,  with  1 14.500  cir- 
eulation;  51S  weeklies,  with  3,388,-197  circu.lation  ;  21  sen.ii-monthlie.^,  with  216,300 
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circulation;  163  monthlies,  with  2,920,810  circulation  ;  -19  quarterlies,  with  135,120 
circulation  ;  and  6  annuals,  with  766,000  circulation.  Of  the  whole  numl^^r  17  were 
advertising  sheets,  10  agricultural,  12  organs  of  benevolent  or  secret  societies,  50 
commercial  or  financial,  103  illustrated,  literary,  or  niiscellaneous,  6  devoted  to 
nationalitv,  4S7  political,  99  religious,  4  sporting,  and  56  technical  and  pr^jfessit^nal. 
In  1875  the  number  of  periodicals,  according  to  the  Anicrican  A^cK'spa/^cr  Jh'ri\-f,>>  v, 
had  increased  to  1086  ;  and  while  the  proportions  of  the  different  classes  were  nut 
greatly  changed  relatively,  there  were  100  dailies,  5  tri-weeklies,  15  semi-weeklies, 
690  weeklies,  5  bi-weeklies,  27  semi-monthlies,  218  montldies,  and  26  quarterlv  |)ub- 
lications.  The  number  of  annuals  is  not  given,  but  these  iiad  incre;ised  to  12  or  13. 
The  aggregate  circulation  of  all  classes  of  periodicals  was  also  \'ery  largelv 
augmented. 

Constitution,  Courts,  Representatives  in  CongTess,  etc.— Under  tlie 
Constitution  of  1846,  which,  as  amended,  is  the  governing  law  of  the  State,  everv 
male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years  (except  such  as  mav  be  idiotic  or  insane,  and 
such  as  have  been  convicted  of  bribery,  larceny,  or  any  infamous  crime),  who  shall 
have  been  a  citizen  for  \o  days,  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  i  year  next  preceding 
any  election,  and  for  the  last  4  months  a  resident  of  the  county,  and  foi"  30  days  of 
the  ward,  district,  or  precinct  in  whicii  he  mav  offer  iiis  \  <jLe,  shall  be  eniiiifd  lo 
vote  for  all  ollicers  elected  bv  the  people.  All  elections  are  by  brdlot.  I'he  legis- 
lative power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  Asseml)lv,  the  former  consisting 
of  32  members,  chosen  for  two  vears;  the  latter,  of  128  members,  chosen  for  one 
year.  The  executive  |)ower  is  vested  in  a  go\"ernor,  elected  for  two  years,  lie 
must  be  30  years  of  age  or  moi-e,  and  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  at  least 
fn-e  years  next  preceding  an  election,  lie  is  chosen  at  a  general  State  election  for 
the  election  of  members  of  Assembl}',  and  at  the  same  times  and  places  a  lieuten- 
ant-governor. In  the  alternate  vears  a  secretary  of  State,  comptroller,  treasurer, 
att(.)rney-general.  State  engineer,  and  surveyor  are  chosen,  also  for  two  N  cars ; 
and  at  the  same  times  and  j^laces,  3  canal  commissioners  and  3  inspectors  (jf  State 
prison,  one  of  each,  each  year,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  judiciary  consists 
of  a  court  of  appeals,  composed  of  a  chief  judge  and  6  associated  justices,  elected 
by  the  people  for  14  years,  which  court  has  apr)ellate  jurisdiction  only  ;  of  a  suju  emc 
court  in  each  of  the  eight  judicial  districts  into  which  the  St;ite  is  divided,  consisting 
of  5  justices  in  the  Neu-  Vork  district,  and  4  in  each  of  the  others,  all  elected  for 
14  yeai-s;  these  courts  have  general  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity.  There  are.  also, 
(••iniity  courts,  superior  cc»u)"ts,  surrc'gates'  courts,  and  in  i'h"  cities  city  c  onrts.  ciMirts 
oi  giMieral  sessions,  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  police  courts.  In  New  \  ork  (_  ity 
is  also  a  marine  court,  and  a  recentlv  established  court  of  arbitration. 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns. — Albariv,  the  capital  (jf  the  State,  had  in  1S75  a 
population  of  86,013;  New  York,  its  great  metropolis,  had  tlie  same  year  1,046.037  ;^ 
Brooklyn,  484,616;  Buffalo,  with  13-1,593  inhabitants,  was  the  only  other  city  in  tlie 
State  having  over  100,000;  Rochester  had  Si, 6;  3;  Svracuse  and  Troy  not  (pute 
50,000  each;  I'tica,  32,070;  Vonkers,  Xewburg,  Cohoes,  Auburn,  Poughkee{">sie, 
I'dmira,  and  Oswego  ranged  l)etween  17,000  and  ^3,000;  10  cities  and  towns. 
Viz.,  Rome,  Ogdensburg,  Lockport,  Schenectadv,  East  New  Vork,  Hempstead, 
I'lushing,  P^inghatnton,  i.ong  Island  Citv,  and  Johnstown,  range  l)etween  12,000 
and  16, coo;  20  riiore,  including  tlie  cities  of  Kingston  and  Hudson,  and  tlie 
incorporated  villages  of  Catskill,  Plattsburg,  Middletou-n,  Newtown,  Amsterdam, 

Ihrct-  towns,  u-iiosc  po;)ul;itir)ri  in  1^75  was  \h,2</^,  wcie  set  oft"  tVorn  \Vt.'sti:hcsle! ,  .uul  anru-xcu 
10  .New  York  Ctuinty.  January  ist,  1S74. 
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Oswego,  Saraiugu  Springs,  etc..  ranged  between  8000  and  i 
towns  of  the  State  had  from  5000  to  8000. 


and  54  other 


Counties  (6oj. 


COUNTIES. 


Albany  

Alleg.iiiy   

Brcuine  

Cattaraugus  

Cayuga   

Chautauqua   

Cheinuni;  

Chenango 

Clinton  

Columbia  

Corthmd  

Delaware  

Dutchess  

Erie  

Essex   

Franklin  

Fulton  

Genesee  

Greene.   

Hamilton  

Herkimer  

Jefferson  

Kings  

Lewis  

Livingston.  ,  

Madison  

Monroe  

Montgomery  

New  York  

Niagara  

Oneida  

Onondaga  

Ontario  

Orange  

Orleans  

0>.\vego  

Otsego  , 

Putn.->ni  

Queens  

Rensselaer  

Richmond  

Rockland  

Saratoga  

Schenectady  

Schoharie  

Schuyler  

Seneca  

Steuben  

St.  Lawrence. . . .  . 

Suflolk  

Sullivan  

Tioga..  

Tompkins  

Ulster  

Warren  

Washington  

Wayne  

Westchester  

Wyoming  

Yates   

Total 


Population. 

Males. 

Females. 

'  Population. 

Assessed  valua- 

True valuation 

1870. 

1S70. 

i 

1S70. 

1S75. 

tion.  1S75. 

Census  of  1870. 

64 , 7  7  5 

68,277 

'  4  7  •  .1 3° 

S^j  6:56  211 

20.403  i 

20,  :;2 1 

4 1 ,72 1 

9.^1 1,099 

22.  10 

47'9'3 

10,5^17,  500 

22,178 

19, 199,81  7 

70,620,  570 

29.053 

20' (q7 

20,772,208 

59,327 

29, "Ol 

29.826 

64,869 

18,532,1  12 

48,607, 1  70 

35,281 

17,588  ; 

17,  n3 

4 T,  79 

10,533,677 

22,^74,820 

20,379  1 

39'937 

28  ^06.  sS.1 

47-947 

24,1-0 

2  3 . 6  2  7 

49,701 

6.956,  450 

12.572.960 

2 1. 001 

24,023 

47'756 

23,836.836 

4^,6  3,545 

25, 173 

12.549 

12.624 

7,01 4,354 

11,374,829 

42,972 

2T.QZ0  ' 

2 1 .043 

9,705,0.^9 

23.305.734 

74,041 

36.368 

37,673 

76'o-6 

35.888,103 

90,903.788 

178,699 

8  j ,  5  ^  0  , 

"  -T'7 

I99-.1I7 

162,698,496 

20.042 

14-323 

6,568.163 

10,262,5 1 6 

3i..i,2  7 1 

14.^91 

31^581 

826,8 10 

17.403,342 

2  7,0'':4 

I  3.^4 

13,715 

•:5l,lS8 

4,076,541 

1 1,714,680 

31,606 

32,551 

14,829.493 

31,832 

1 6' 2  77 

32,554 

25.173,279 

1.6^8 

t  -TO 

I. 

-•  ^82 

j,4  J2 

610.187 

1,494, 320 

39,929 

20,152 

19,777 

41,692 

1 1.90^.207 

30,931,0-4 

65,415 

32,434  , 

31.981 

,  65.362 

17.518,436 

40,019,235 

419,92  I 

202.024 

2  I  7,897 

217,867,485 

70o.ooo,0(X) 

28,699 

14. 762 

13,937 

^°o'2^6 

4,624. 74  2 

11,129, 31? 

38,309 

18.919 

19, ^90 

381564* 

15.238,146 

44,086,217 

2 1 . 92U 

21 ,602 

42,490 

1 1 , 592. 189 

13,349.705 

117,868 

58,105 

59,763 

42,107,964 

82,561,640 

17.29^ 

1 7. 1 64 

^^-'200 

10,760.890 

19,992,006 

942,  292 

457,117 

I  ,046,037 

1 ,205.531 . 580 

484, 268. 700 

25,010 

5  ^'9*^4 

16)^076,703 

44,9  59,654 

1 10!  008 

54.022 

^"-'0^6 

113,907 

"27  66^  ^70 

i^, 012,2^8 

104,18  ^ 

51.060 

52.22^ 

1 1 3,223 

^6,770,4^1 

99,658.400 

45,  loS 

22,348 

22,  700 

47,7^0 

ig,  361 ,6<;j2 

56,948,816 

85,252 

86,267,635 

27,869 

13,0^7 

1 1,255.641 

31,^32.509 

77,401 

3S,'>07 

39.034 

78,615 

36.773,627 

44,094,04:; 

48,967 

24,432 

^^'^^^'^^^ 

^0,474,  171 

7.708 

1 5^8 1 1 

I  3,  ly.''.  769 

73,803 

36",7i7 

37.o8'> 

84.131 

32, 320. 706 

26,026,645 

99,540 

48.731 

50,818 

3i.5i5.8.;3 

1  10,939,  !  26 

33,0  jq 

16,104 

16,865 

14,444,276 

25.213 

12,789 

12.415 

26,951 

10. 598. 851 

10,979,456 

26.262 

5.s--\33 

14,430,006 

36,707.898 

-'it347 

1-^,481  , 

U),86o 

22,892 

6,501,649 

i5>''57.'-'4'' 

3.^-34^-^ 

16, '-■03 

16,737 

32.419 

5-944,^24 

.  9,948,844 

9.370 

9,019 

18,928 

4.575.161 

9,t>oi,295 

28,823 

13-' 

M.i;.- 

27,299 

10.586,91? 

33.479,035 

67.717 

34.-4S 

33.669 

73-()23 

14,928,161 

36.573^915 

84,826 

42.>'07 

42.819 

84,124 

16.044,343 

51,074,369 

23.295 

23.629 

52,088 

12,642.474 

30,3i7,o.,.6 

34,5  SO 

i7.i/-)8 

16,642 

34,935 

3,233,077 

15,076,0.13 

3".  5  7; 

1  5.250 

15.322 

3i'74t 

7.075.484 

15.025,923 

33. '-8 

16.5  ,2 

10,586 

32,9>5 

9.316.916 

19,078,639 

^4,075 

41.463 

88,271 

15,532,069 

45-536.4'-'o 

22.592 

ti.440 

11.152 

23-29,5 

3.208,040 

7.989.88s 

49.^08 

25,068 

24.^00 

48,167 

15,080,420 

45,345.288 

47. 7J^' 

-3-7'  i 

--^3-')95 

49,B32  ■ 

!'■.  70/1,5  15 

46,0-^1,326 

«3'- ^48 

65.:  S4 

65.009 

100.660 

56.  167,089 

158,410,460 

29.!r,4 

:4/>5o 

30-593 

9.o09;So7 

27.717  53S 

> 

9.8f.H, 

,686 

8.332.40.^ 

14,858,922 

4o52.759 

2. 163.229 

2,219.530 

4,705,208 

$2,367,780.  l>_2 

.$6,500,841,269 
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History. —  The  Bay  of  New  York  was  first  discovered  in  1524,  bv  Jii:ui  de 
\^errazano,  a  Florentine  navigator  in  the  service  of  France.  In  September,  \i>o(), 
Hendrik  (or  Henry)  Hudson,  a  na\  igator  in  the  service  of  the  States-General  o!" 
Holland,  again  discovered  tiie  bay,  and  ascended  both  it  and  the  Hudson  River  to  a 
point  a  little  below  Albany.  On  his  return,  landing  in  England,  he  dis})atched  tu 
Holland  an  account  of  his  discoveries.  In  16 10,  some  Amsterdam  merchants  seni  a 
small  vessel  to  the  Hudson  River  to  trade  witli  the  Indians  for  furs,  etc.  In  16 13, 
two  small  trading-forts  were  built  on  the  river,  and  four  houses  erected  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  In  1614,  an  expedition  consisting  of  five  vessels  was  sent  out  bv  tlie 
States-General  to  explore  this  region.  These  explorers  ran  along  the  whole  lengii! 
of  Long  Island,  ascending  the  strait  now  known  as  the  East  River,  entered  ihe 
Sound,' and  also  passed  up  the  Hudson,  and  along  the  Jersey  coast  to  the  Dehiware 
River,  which  they  ascended  for  some  distance.  In  October,  1614,  the  States-CJ enc-rai 
granted  to  the  explorers  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  between  the  Delaware  and 
Connecticut  rivers  for  three  years  from  that  date.  In  1615.  a  fort  and  trading-house 
were  erected  just  l)elow  the  site  of  Albany,  another  on  Manhattan  Island,  and 
messengers  were  dispatched  to  the  Indian  tribes  to  induce  them  to  trade  witli  the 
company  which  they  had  organized  as  the  United  New  Netherlands  Company.  On 
the  expiration  of  their  gram,  tiie  States-General  refused  to  ix-new  it,  but  the\'  con- 
tinued to  trade  thither  until  about  1623  or  1624,  when  the  Dutch  West  India  Coui- 
pany,  a  powerful  mercantile  association  chartered  in  1621,  took  possession  of  the 
lands  temporaril}-  granted  to  their  predecessors.  In  1623  they  erected  Fort  Nassau 
on  the  Delaware  River,  and  Fort  Orange  on  the  site  of  Albany.  In  1624,  Peter 
Minuit  was  appointed  Director  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  brought  over  colonists 
who  settled  on  Long  Island.  Staten  Island  and  Manhattan  Island  were  purr  hased 
from  the  Indians,  the  latter  for  §24.  Up  to  1629  the  settlements  were  simply  trading- 
establishments.  In  that  year  the  A\T'St  India  Company's  Council  granted  to  certain 
individuals  extensive  seigniories  or  tracts  of  land,  with  feudal  rights  over  th.e  lives 
and  persons  of  their  subjects.  Under  this  grant  Kiliaen  \'an  Rensselaer,  a  })earl 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  secured  in  1630  and  subsequently,  a  tract  of  land  2.|  by  48 
miles  in  extent,  comprising  the  present  counties  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  and  })art 
of  Columbia;  MichiCal  Paauw  purchased  Staten  Island,  Jersey  City,  and  Harsimus; 
and  others,  other  tracts  of  great  extent.  Minuit's  administration  came  to  an  end  in 
1^)32,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Wouter  \'an  Twillcr.  Van  Twiller  extended  the 
colonies,  planted  a  new  one  on  the  Connecticut,  on  the  site  of  Hnrtford,  and  erected 
a  fort  there  and  furthered  the  interests  of  the  company.  He  was  succeeded  in  1637 
by  ^A^illiam  Kieft,  v.-hose  administration  of  eight  years  was  one  of  constant  turbu- 
lence and  trouble  a\  ith  the  colonists,  with  the  Indians,  and  with  tlie  English  settlers 
on  Long  Island  and  in  Connecticut.  Meanwhile,  the  colony  of  the  Ratroon  \'an 
Rensselaer  at  Rensselaerwyck  prospered  and  extended.  In  1645,  Petrus  Stuyvesant 
was  appointed  Director  in  Kieft's  place,  and  for  nineteen  yerirs  ruled  the  colcyuy 
with  great  ability,  though  not  without  many  troubles.  In  September,  1664,  the 
colony  of  New  Netherlands,  which,  in  violation  of  all  national  coniity,  Cliarles  II. 
had  granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  conquered  by  the  capitulation  ot 
New  Amsterdam,  and  its  name  changed  to  New  York,  as  was  that  of  Beverwyck  to 
Albany.  Colonel  NicoUs,  who  had  effected  the  capture,  remained  governor  until 
1667,  when  Colonel  Francis  Lovelace  succeeded  lum.  In  August,  1673,  the  C(.)lony 
was  recaptured  by  the  Dutch,  and  remained  in  their  possession  until  the  following- 
February,  when  it  v/as  restored  to  the  English  by  treaty.  The  feudal  relations  of 
tlie  patroons  or  seigneurs  and  their  tenants  and  subjects,  were  not  materially 
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changed  during  this  period;  other  manors  were  granted  with  similar  privileges. 
Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into  tlie  details  of  the  loo  years  of  colonial  rule 
very  fully;  elsewhere  we  have  given  the  names  and  terms  of  service  of  the  g<jv- 
ernors  who  successively  rided  the  colonv.  lUu  few  of  them  possessed  conspicuous 
abilities,  and  of  these  few  the  greater  part  weie  constantly  involved  in  controversies 
with  the  council  or  asseniblv.  Go\ernors  Hunter,  Hurnet,  Alontgomerie,  Chirk, 
De  Lancey,  Clinton,  Moore,  and  Colden  were  deserving  of  respect,  and  some  of 
them  secured  the  affection  of  the  people.  rr(,)vernoi'  I'ryon,  who  was  governoi-  from 
1771  to  October,  1775,  was  an  able  man,  but  an  intense  Royalist.  On  July  9,  1776, 
the  Provincial  Congress,  which  had  been  organized  in  }.Iay,  1775,  reassembled  nt 
White  Plains,  and  took  the  title  of  "  Tiie  Representatives  of  the  Slate  of  New  York." 
At  the  same  session  they  approved  the  Declaratirui  of  Independence,  which  had 
just  reached  them.  New  Yojk  had  from  llie  first  taken  an  active  part  in  the  move- 
ments Avhich  led  to  the  Re\  olulion,  though  there  were  many  Tories  in  the  State 
The  earliest  captures  of  British  forts,  as  'hiconderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  Skenes- 
borough  (Whitehall),  were  wilhin  her  limits,  while  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long 
Island  {set'  Long  Island),  the  minor  actions  of  Harlem  Heights,  White  Plains,  and 
the  capture  of  forts  Washington,  and  Lee,  were  among  the  early  misfortunes  of  the 
New  York  patriots.  New  York  Citv  and  the  Hudson  below  Peekskill,  as  well  as 
Staten  Island  and  most  of  Long  Island,  were  occupied  by  the  enemy;  the  northern 
border  was  held  by  British  troops  from  Canada;  and  the  eastern  central  comities, 
along  the  Mohawk,  Schoharie  Creek,  and  the  Delaware,  were  ravaged  b}'  Tories  and 
Indians,  imder  the  leadership  of  Sir  John  and  vSir  Guy  Johnson,  the  bloodthirsty 
Butlers,  and  the  Indian  chief  P)rai!t.  Yet  occasionally  the  patriots  were  cheered 
by  success.  Burgoyne,  desceridiug  upon  the  State  from  Quebec  with  a  fine  army, 
was  harassed,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  surrender  October  17,  1777,  near  Schuyler- 
ville,  Saratoga  County.  The  Indian  and  Tory  raids  and  niassacres  continued  at 
intervals,  but  eventuallv  these  cowardly  foes  suffered  so  severely  that  they  were 
glad  to  be  quiet.  The  frecpient  incursions  of  (General  Loi'd  Howe  uj)  the  Hudson 
and  on  Long  Island  were  not  productive  of  very  sei  ious  lossei>,  and  even  the  treason  of 
Arnold  was  discovered  too  soon  to  cause  serious  disaster.  Its  army  quota  was  kept 
full  through  the  able  management  of  its  governoi",  George  CliiUon. 


EARLY  GLIMPSES  OF  WESTLRX  NEW  YORK. 

A  PRiMi'i  ivK  glimpse  of  tlie  western  portion  of  tins  State  has  been  reserved  for  in- 
sertion here — tliough  n.jt  in  its  order  of  time.  It  is  bv  far  the  earliest  notice,  of  any 
considerable  detail,  which  we  derive  fr()m  English  S(jurces;  if  in  fact  it  is  not  the 
earliest  record  of  any  linglish  adxent  to  (jur  region,  'ilie  author  is  disposed  to  con- 
clude that  tlie  writer  was  tlie  lir--.t  Eiicrli^hinan  that  saw  the  country  west  of  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Mohaw  k.  His  .advent  was  lnu  three  years  after  the  English  took  final 
possession  of  tin;  Province  of  New  ^"(H■k,  and  ten  years  previous  to  the  expedition  of 
De  Nonviile.  It  is  taken  from  "  C/id/z/u-js's  Political  A luials  of  the  United  Colonics,^'  a 
work  published  in  London,  in  17S0: 
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•  "OBSERYATIONS  OF  WEXTWORTH  GREEXHALPPE 

"  In  a  journey  frotii  Albany  to  tJic  Tndia)is  zvestivard  \the  Five  A''ations^^,  begiiit  tlic  I'^th  of  May,  1677, 
and  ended  the  iJ^th  of  July  folloioing:''^' 

"The  Scnecas  have  four  towns,  viz.,  Canagorah,  Tistchatan,  Canoenada,  KeiiU- 
he.  Canagorah  and  Tistehatan  lie  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Lake  Fruntenac ;  the 
other  two  about  four  or  five  miles  to  the  southward  of  these;  they  liave  abundance 
of  corn.    None  of  their  towns  are  stockadoed. 

"  Canagorah  lies  on  the  top  of  a  great  hill,  and  in  that  as  well  as  in  the  bigness, 
much  like  Onondagoe  [which  is  described  as  '  situated  on  a  hill  that  is  very  large,  the 
bank  on  each  side  extending  itself  at  least  two  miles,  all  cleared  lands,  whereon  the 
corn  is  planted'],  containing  150  houses,  north-westward  of  Cayuga  72  miles. 

"Here  the  Indians  were  very  desirous  to  see  us  ride  our  horses,  which  we  did. 
They  made  feasts  and  dancing,  and  invited  us,  that,  all  tlie  maids  were  toge- 

ther, both  we  and  our  Indians  might  choose  such  as  liked  us  to  lie  v/ith. 

"  Tistehatan  lies  on  the  edge  of  a  liill :  not  much  cleared  ground  ;  is  near  the 
river  Tistehatan,  which  signifies  bendiu<^.\  It  lies  to  the  northward  of  Canagorali 
about  thirty  miles;  contains  about  120  houses,  being  tlie  largest  of  all  the  houses  we 
saw  ;  the  ordinary  being  50  or  60  feet,  and  some  130  or  140  feet  long,  v»"ith.  13  or 
fires  in  one  house.  They  have  good  store  of  corn  growing  about  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  town. 

"  Being  at  this  place  on  the  17th  of  June,  there  came  50  })risoners  from  the  south- 
westward,  and  they  were  of  two  nations;  some  whereof  have  a  few  guns,  the  other 
none.  One  nation  is  about  ten  days'  journey  from  any  Christians,  and  trade  only 
with  one  great  house,]"  not  far  from  the  sea;  and  the  other,  as  they  say,  trade  only 
with  a  black  people.  This  day,  of  them  were  burnt  two  women  and  a  man,  and  a 
child  killed  with  a  stone.  At  night  we  heard  a  great  noise,  as  if  the  houses  had  all 
fallen  ;  but  it  was  only  the  inhabitants  driving  avv^ay  the  ghosts  of  the  murdered. 

"The  iSth,  going  to  Canagorah,  we  o\"ertook  the  prisoners.  When  the  soldiers 
saw  us,  they  stopped  each  his  prisoner,  and  made  him  sing,  and  cut  off  their  fingers 
and  slashed  their  bodies  with  a  knife  ;  and,  when  they  had  sung,  each  man  confessed 
how  many  men  he  had  killed.  That  day,  at  Canagorah,  there  were  most  cruelly 
burned  4  men,  4  women,  and  one  boy;  the  cruelty  lasted  about  seven  hours:  when 
they  were  almost  dead,  letting  them  loose  to  the  mercy  of  the  boys,  and  taking  the 
hearts  of  such  as  were  dead  to  feast  on. 

"  Canoenada  lies  about  4  miles  to  the  soutliward  of  Canagorah  ;  contains  abi>ui 
30  houses,  well  furnished  with  corn. 

"  Keint-he  lies  about  4  or  5  miles  to  the  southward  of  Tistehatan  ;  contains 
about  24  houses,  well  furnished  with  corn. 

"  The  Senekas  are  counted  to  be  in  all  about  1000  fighting  men. 


Whole  force — Magas   300 

Oneydoei    200 

Onondagoes   -  350 

Cay u  gas   300 

Senekas    1000 


2150  fighting  men."  § 

Mr.  Chalmers  purports  to  derive 'the  journal  "trom  New  York  papers,"  nienning,  as  is  pre- 
sunsed,  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  York  "  Board  of  Trade." 

[No  i  i:. — \Vhat  is  said  of  the  "  ALaquas  (Mohawks),  Oneydoes,  Onondagoes,  and  C;i}  ugas,"  i-.i 
omitted,  and  the  journal  commences  with  the  Scnecas.] 

I  Tlie  Tisteliatan,  or  bending  river,  must  refer  to  tiie  Genesee. 

\  Probably  among  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware — Penn  had  not  yet  commenced  his  settlement. 
^;  "  Among  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  ^Villiam  Johnson,  there  is  a  census  of  the  northern  and  we^teru 
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"  Remark. — During  the  year  1685  an  accurate  account  was  taken  by  order  of  the 
Governor,  of  the  people  of  Canada  (New  France);  winch  amounted  to  17,000,  of 
whom  3000  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  carry  arms.  We  may  thence  form  a  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  belligerent  powers,  whose 
wars  were  so  long  and  destructive." — Chabuers  s  Ajinals. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  whose  name  we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  in 
connection  with  the  antiquities  of  this  region,  left  the  mission  station  at  Johnson's 
Hall,  on  the  Mohawk,  January  i6th,  1765,  in  company  with  two  Seneca  Indians,  upon 
a  mission  wliich  embraced  all  the  settlements  of  the  Iroquois,  travelling  upon  snow- 
shoes,  carrying  "a  pack  containing  his  provisions,  a  few  articles  of  clothing,  and  a 
few  books,  weighing  in  all  about  forty  pounds."  Leaving  the  last  vestige  of  civili- 
zation (Johnson's  Hall),  his  only  companions  two  Indians  with  whom  he  had  had  but  a 
short  acquaintance,  the  young  missionary  shaped  his  course  to  the  westward,  encamp- 
ing nights  (with  his  two  guides  with  whom  he  could  hold  no  convei'sation  except  by 
signs),  beneath  hemlock  boughs,  and  sleeping  upon  ground  cleared  from  snow,  for 
his  temporary  use.  Arri\'ing  at  Onondaga,  the  central  council-fire  of  the  Iroquois, 
a  message  from  Sir  AVilliam  Johnson  secured  him  a  friendly  reception.  After  re- 
maining there  one  day,  the  party  left,  and  came  on  to  Kanadasegea,  the  principal 
town  of  the  Senecas.  Halting  at  the  skirts  of  the  town  (a  courtesy  that  his,  Mr.  K.'s, 
Indian  guides,  told  him  by  signs  was  customary),  a  messenger  canie  out  to  inquire 
"  whence  they  came,  whither  they  were  going,  and  what  was  their  desire."  His  guides 
replied:  "We  are  only  bound  to  this  place,  and  wish  to  be  conducted  to  the  house 
of  the  chief  sachem."  The  embassy  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  sachem, 
to  whom,  as  at  Onondaga,  a  message  was  delivered  from  Sir  William  Johnson.  The 
reception  was  friendly,  except  with  a  few,  "  whose  sullen  countenances,"  IMr.  K.  says, 
"he  did  not  quite  like."  The  head  sacliem  treated  him  with  every  kindness  and 
attention,  and  it  was,  after  much  deliberation  and  consultation  among  the  Indians, 
determined  that  he  should  fix  his  residence  with  them.  Through  a  Dutch  trader, 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  located  at  Kanadasegea,  he  communicated  freely  with 
the  Indians.  A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  he  was  formally  adopted  as  a  member  of 
the  family  of  the  head  sachem.  This  adoption  was  attended  v.'ith  formalities — a 
council,  speeches,  etc.  The  council  having  assembled,  "  the  head  sachem's  family  be- 
ing present  and  sitting  apart  by  themselves,"  Mr.  Kirkland  was  waited  upon  and  in- 
vited to  attend.    On  his  entrance,  after  a  short  silence,  one  of  the  chiefs  spoke  : 

"  Brothers,  open  your  ears  and  your  eyes.  You  see  here  our  white  brother 
who  has  come  from  a  great  distance,  recommended  to  us  by  our  great  chief,  Sir 
William  Johnson,  who  has  enjoined  it  upon  us  to  be  kind  to  him,  and  to  make  him 
comfortable  and  protect  him  to  tlie  utmost  of  our  power.    He  comes  to  do  us  good. 

Indians,  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  taken  in  1763.  Tlie  Mohawk 
warriors  were  tlien  only  160  ;  tlic  Oneidas,  250;  Tuscaroras,  140;  Onondagas,  150;  Cayngas,  200; 
Senecas,  1050;  total,  1950.  According  to  the  calculation  ol  a  British  agent,  several  ot' the  tribes  must 
have  increased  between  the  close  of  the  French  war  and  beginnihg  of  the  American  Re\  olution,  as  it 
was  computed  that,  during  the  latter  contest,  the  English  hud  in  service  300  Mohawks,  150  Oneidas, 
200  Tuscaroras,  300  Onondagas,  230  Cayugas,  and  400  Senecas. 

[Note. — There  can  be  bin  little  doubt  that  the  four  villages  mentioned  by  Mr.  Greenhalph  are 
those  that  were  ten  years  afterwards  destroyed  by  De  Nonvillc.  The  o\  er-estimate  of  d istances  made 
by  this  early  adventurer,  may  be  well  attributed  to  the  absence  of  any  means  to  ascertain  them  cor- 
rectly. In  the  names,  as  given  by  De  Nonville,  and  by  Mr.  Greenhalph,  there  is  sufficient  analog,^  to 
warrant  the  identity. 
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Brothers,  this  young  white  brother  of  ours  has  left  "his  father's  house,  and  his 
mother,  and  all  his  relations':  we  must  now  provide  for  hini  a  house;  1  am  appointed 
to  you  and  to  our  young  wliite  brother,  that  oiir  head  sachem  adopts  him  into  his 
family,  lie  will  be  a  father  to  him,  and  his  wife  will  be  a  mother,  and  his  sons  and 
daughters,  his  brothers  and  sisters." 

The  head  sachem  then  rose,  called  him  his  son,  and  led  him  to  his  family.  Mr. 
K.  thanked  him,  and  told  him  he  hoped  the  Great  Spirit  would  make  him  a  blessing 
to  his  new  relations.  The  zealous  and  enterprising  young  missionary  sa\  s  in  his 
journal  :  "A  smile  of  cheerfulness  sat  on  every  countenance,  and  I  could  noi 
refrain  from  tears;  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  for  the  kind  Providence  th<at  liarl  pro- 
tected me  tlirough  a  long  journey,  brought  me  to  the  place  of  my  desire,  and  gi\  cn 
me  so  kind  a  reception  among  the  poor  savage  Indians." 

Mr.  K.  applied  himself  diligently  to  learn  the  Seneca  language,  and  by  tlie  help 
of  two  words,  atkayasofi'  (wliat  do  you  call  this. and  ''sointascJinagati''  {^^(z-aV  it 
again),  he  made  rapid  progress.  He  was  made  very  comfortable  and  treated  verv 
kindly. 

AH  things  were  going  on  well,  Init  friendly  relations  \\  ere  destined  to  an  inter- 
ruption. The  missionary  had  been  assigned  a  residence  with  an  Indian  familv, 
whose  liead  was  a  man  of  mucli  influence  with  his  people;  "sober,  industrious, 
honest,  and  telling  no  lies."  Unfortunately,  in  a  few  days  after  Mr.  K.  had  become 
an  inmate  of  liis  wigwam,  he  sickened  and  died.  Such  of  the  Senecas  as  were 
jealous  of  the  new-comer  seized  upon  the  circumstance  to  create  prejudice  against 
liim,  even  alleging  that  the  death  was  occasioned  by  liis  magic,  or  if  not,  tfiat  it  was 
an  "  intimation  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Great  Spirit  at  his  visit  and  residence 
among  them,  and  that  he  must  be  put  to  death."  Councils  were  convened,  there  were 
days  of  deliberation,  touching  v/hat  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  missionary — 
the  chief  sachem  proving  his  fast  friend,  and  opposing^all  propositions  to  harm  him. 
During  the  time,  a  Dutch  trader,  a  ]Mr.  Womp,  on  his  wav  from  Niagarri  east, 
stopped  at  Kanadasegea,  and  he  was  the  only  medium  through  wliich  Mr.  K.  could 
learn,  from  day  to  day,  the  deliberations  of  the  council.  At  length  his  friend, 
the  sachem,  informed  him  joyfidly,  that  "all  was  peace." 

Some  proceedings  of  the  council  afterward  transpired,  that  Mr.  Kii-kland  was 
enabled  to  preserve  in  his  journal.  It  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  chief 
sachem  : 

"  Brothers,  this  is  a  dark  day  to  us;  a  heavy  cloud  has  gathered  over  us.  Tiie 
cheering  rays  of  the  sun  are  obscured  ;  the  dim,  faint  light  of  the  moon  syvi/\if/ii:cs 
7iHtk  us.  A  great  and  awakening  event  has  called  us  together,  the  sudden  death  of 
one  of  our  best  nien  ;  a  great  breach  is  made  in  our  Councils,  a  living  exan^iple  of 
peace,  sobriciy^  and  industry  is  taken  from  us.  Our  whole  town  mourns,  for  a  good 
man  is  gone.  He  is  dead.  Our  white  brother  had  lived  with  him  a  few  days. 
Our  white  brother  is  a  good  young  man.  He  loves  Indians.  He  comes  recom- 
mended to  lis  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  is  commissioned  by  the  great  king 
beyond  the  waters  to  be  our  superintendent.  Brothers,  attend  I  The  Grea.t  Spirit 
has  supreme  power  over  life.  He,  the  upholder  of'  the  skies,  has  most  certainly 
brought  about  this  solemn  event  by  his  will,  and  wdtliout  any  other  help,  or  seconti 
cause.  Brothers,  let  us  deliberate  wisely;  let  us  determine  with  great  caution. 
Let  us  take  counsel  under  our  great  loss,  with  a  toidcr  i)ii)ul.  This  is  the  best  medi- 
cine and  was  the  way  of  our  fathers," 

A  long  silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  a  chief  of  great  intluen(X\  who 
was  ambitious  of  supreme  control.  He  made  a  long  and  inflamiiiatory  haran^^ue 
against  t!ic  missionary.    Among  other  tliifigs,  he  said: 
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''This  white  skin,  wh.om  we  call  our  brother,  has  coiue  upon  a  dark  design,  or 
lie  would  not  jiave  travelled  so  many  hundred  miles,  lie  brings  with  him  the  white 
people  s  Booh.  Thev  call  it  Goif  s  Holy  Book.  Brothers,  attend  !  You  know  this 
book  was  never  made  lor  Indiims.  The  Great  Spirit  gave  us  a  book  for  ourselves. 
He  wrote  it  in  our  heads.  He  put  it  into  the  minds  of  our  fathers,  and  gave  them 
rules  about  worshipping  him  ;  and  our  fathers  strictly  observed  these  rides,  and  the 
Upholder  of  the  skies  was  pleased,  and  gave  them  success  in  hunting,  and  made 
them  victorious  over  their  enemies  in  war.  Brotliers,  attend  !  Be  assured  tliat  if  we 
Senecas  receive  this  white  man,  and  attend  to  the  Injok  made  solely  for  white 
people,  Vv'e  shall  become  ndserable.  We  sliall  soon  lose  the  spirit  of  true  men. 
The  spirit  of  the  brave  warrior  and  the  good  hunter  will  be  no  more  with  us.  We 
shall  be  sunk  so  low  as  to  hoe  corn  and  squashes  in  the  field,  chop  wcjod,  stoop 
down  and  milk  cc>ws,  like  the  negroes  among  the  Dutch  people.*  lirothers,  hear 
me!  I  am  in  earnest,  because  I  love  my  nation,  and  the  custcjms  arid  practices  of 
our  fathers  ;  and  they  enjoyed  pleasant  and  prosperous  days.  If  we  permit  this  wliite 
skin  to  remain  among  us,  and  finally  embrace  what  is  written  in  his  book,  it  will 
be  the  complete  subversion  of  our  national  character,  as  true  men.  Our  ancient  cus- 
toms, our  religious  feasts  and  offerings,  all  that  our  fathers  so  strictly  observed,  will 
be  gone.  Of  this  are  we  not  warned  by  the  sudden  death  of  oui  g(jod  brother  and 
wise  sachem  1  r3()es  not  the  Upholder  of  the  skies  plainly  say  to  us  in  this : 
*  Hear,  attend,  ye  Senecas  !  Behold,  I  have  taken  one,' or  permitted  one  to  be  taken 
from  among  you  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  whicli  you  cannot  account  for,  and 
thereby  to  sa\  e  the  nation  '  Brothers,  listen  to  what  I  say.  Ought  not  this  wliite 
man's  life  to  make  satisfaction  for  our  deceased  brother's  death 

A  long  discussion  and  investigation  followed.  Mr.  Kirkland's  papers  were 
carried  to  the  council-house  and  exaniined ;  the  widow  of  the  deceased  was  ques- 
tioned :  she  gave  a  good  account  of  the  young  white  brother,"  said  "  he  was  always 
cheerful  and  pleasant,  and  they  had  begun  to  love  him  much."  Said  one  of  tlie 
opponents  of  Mr.  K.,  Did  he  never  come  to  your  husband's  bedside  and  whisper  in 
his  ears  or  puff  in  his  face  "  No,  never,  he  always  sat,  or  lay  down,  on  his  own 
bunk,  and  in  the  evening  after  we  were  in  bed,  we  would  see  him  get  down  upon 
his  knees  and  talk  with  a  low  voice."  This  testimony,  and  tlie  closing  speecli  of  the 
head  sachem,  brouglit  matters  to  a  favorable  issue.  The  speech  was  an  able  reply  to 
Onoongwandeka — not  in  opposition  to  his  views,  as  t(->  the  effect  generally  of  admit- 
ting the  white  man  and  his  Book,  but  generally,  in.  reference  to  the  \vitclicraft  and 
sorcery  charged  upon  Mr.  Kirk  land,  in  connecti(jn  with  the  sudden  death  of  his 
host.     The  speech  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  was  followed  b^-  shouts  and 

*  The  Indian  orator  had  probably  been  to  Schenectady  and  Albany,  and  observed  the  slaves 
among  the  Dutch. 

No'iF. — The  author  derives  this  account  of  the  primitive  advtiii  of  a  Protestant  missionary 
among  the  Senecas  from  Sparks's  American  Bio;^^ra{ihy.  The  name  of  the  ciiicf  sacliem  of  Kanada- 
segea — Mr.  Kirkland's  adopted  father  am,!  friend  — does  not  trans[Mre.  The  ciiicf  who  so  eloquently 
spoke  for  his  nation,  and  ingeniously  wrought  wyow  the  jealousy  and  superstition  of  the  council,  v.ms 
Onoongwandeka.  The  speeches  are  given  (as  is  what  else  transpired  at  the  time)  as  communicated 
to  Mr.  Kirkland  by  Mr.  Womp.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  all 
reports  of  the  speeches  of  uneducated  Indians,  the  reporters  have  but  caught  the  ideas  of  the  native 
orators,  and  substituted  their  own  manner  of  expression.  An  eloquent  i'iea — a  beautiful  figure  of 
speech — can,  of  course,  only  be  faitht'ully  reported  in  corresponding  words  and  sentences.  For 
instance,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Seneca  sachem  said,  "  the  dim  faint  light  of  the  moon  sym- 
path'7.es  with  u*:,"  but  he  did  {>robably  make  use  of  a  beautiful  figure  of  speech  that  justitied  Mr. 
Kirkland  in  such  an  interpretation. 
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applause,  \n  which  only  fifteen  refused  to  participate.  The  chief  sachem  said,  "  Our 
business  is  done.    I  rake  up  the  council-lire." 

After  this,  Mr.  Kirkland  ''lived  in  great  harmony,  friendship,  and  sociabilit v." 
Another  trouble  ensued  in  the  -shape  of  a  famine.  The  corn  crop  for  the  vear 
previous  liad  been  short,  and  game  was  scarce  at  that  season  of  tlie  year  (March), 
lie  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  had  sold  a  shirt  for  four  Indian  cakes,  baked  in  the 
ashes,  which  he  could  have  devoured  at  one  meal,  but  on  the  score  of  prudence  had 
ate  only  one."  Pie  lived  for  days,  on  ''white-oak  acorns,  fried  in  bear's  orrease." 
He  gives  a  long  detail  of  suffering  and  privation,  as  severe  as  any  of  his  Jesuit  pre- 
decessors had  endured;  which  terminated  in  making  a  return  journev  through  the 
wilderness  to  Johnson  Hall,  where  he  procured  a  supply  of  provisions. 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  a  missionary  among  tlie  Six  Xatitnis  for  eight  years  previous 
to  the  Revolution  ;  during  that  struggle  he  was  useful  in  diverting  some  ])orti(^ns 
of  them  from  adhering  to  the  British  intei'ests  ;  and  his  name  and  services  are  often 
blended  in  the  Indian  treaties  that  followed  after  the  war,  and  j-esulted  in  the 
extinguishment  of  their  title  to  lands  in  ^\'estern  New  ^'ork. 

Its  first  State  constitution  was  adopted  April  20th,  1777,  and  De  Witt  Clinton  was 
elected  its  first  governor,  and  coiitiiuied  in  office  till  1795.  T''*-"  Articles  of  Confedcr;i- 
tion  for  the  States  were  approved  by  New  York  in  Fei)ruarv,  i77'S.  Bn{\i  in  the  iirmy 
and  the  Continental  Congress  tlie  State  was  represented  by  men  of  rare  ability  and 
patriotism.  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  whic  h  fornied  the  Federal  Ctjnstitution 
lier  delegates  were  Messrs.  Yates,  Lansing,  and  Alexander  Ihunilton,  The  C'onsti- 
tution  was  ratified  by  New  York,  July  26th,  17SS.  John  Jay,  already  illustrious  as  a 
statesman,  was  chosen  governor  in  1795.  The  practicability  of  steam  navigation  was 
demonstrated  on  the  Hudson  in  1807  by  Robert  Fulton.  In  the  war  w  ith  Great 
Britain  (1812-15)  New  York  took  an  active  part,  and,  aside  from  the  victories  gained 
by  lier  heroes  on  the  ocean,  manv  of  the  minor  conflicts  and  the  important  land  and 
naval  battle  of  Plattsburg  were  fought  along  its  northern  and  north-western  fron- 
tier. The  battle  of  Fundy's  Lane,  one  of  tlie  most  decisive  of  the  war,  was  fought 
on  the  Canada  side  of  Niagara  River,  less  than  two  miles  from  the  Falls.  Soon 
after  the  war,  the  project  for  a  canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  wliich  had  l)een  pre- 
viously broached,  was  revived,  and  in  1817  both  the  Fric  and  the  Cham])hiin  canal 
were  commenced  and  pushed  forward  to  completion,  tlie  latter  in  1823,  and  tlie 
former,  with  great  rejoicings,  in  1S25.  A  constitutional  convention  was  held  in  1821, 
and  a  new  constitution  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  people.  The  anti-Masonic  ex- 
citement in  1S26  caused  a  great  commotion  and  many  pc^litical  changes  in  the  State. 
The  popularity  of  tlie  Frie  and  Champlain  canals  led  to  a  great  pressuie  u])on  tlie 
State  for  the  construction  of  other  canals,  unwarranted  by  the  business  of  the 
regions  through  whicli  they  were  to  pass.  In  an  e\'il  hour  they  were  commenced, 
and  have  ever  since  been  a'constant  source  of  loss  to  the  State.  The  enlargement  ot 
the  Erie  Canal,  begun  in  1835,  has  increased  the  cost  of  that  great  work  to  $100,000,000, 
but  with  advantages  jjerhaps  commensurate  with  its  cost.  In  1846,  another  c(nisiitu,- 
tional  convention  was  held,  and  a  new  constitution,  differing  materially  from  the 
preceding,  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  people.  The  interest  in  public  schools  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  the  appropriations  voted  and  taxes  levied  for  their  promo- 
tion were  enlarged  every  year. 

In  1845,  ^^^^  annual  expenditure  for  public  schools  was  §1,240,000;  in  1S75,  as 
we  show  elsewhere,  $11,365,000,  or  nearly  tenfold.  The  collection  of  rate-bills  was 
finally  abolished  in  about  1S50,  and  the"  schools  sustained  wholly  by  tax^  and  ^a{)- 
pr{)priations  from  funds.    At  the  commencement  of  the  late  civil  war.  New  York 
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took  an  ac  tix  c  and  prominent  part  in  its  aid,  and  her  people  were  to  a  greater  extent 
than  those  of  most  of  the  States  united  in  sustaining  the  government,  ller  immense 
quotas  were  promptly  filled,  and  tlie  State  paid  $^40,000,000  in  bounties  to  its  volun- 
teers. I'he  so-call  ''Draft  riot  "  of  1863  in  New  York  City  {st^e  New  York  City)  was 
prompted  by  other  causes  than  fear  of  the  dr<ift,  and  was  promptly  suppressed.  In 
her  liberality  and  bountiful  care  of  her  own  woiuided  or  sick  soldiers  during  the 
war,  and  of  their  suffering  families,  the  State  was  not  surpassed  by  any  other.  In 
1867,  another  constitiUional  convention  was  held,  and  a  new  constitution  promul- 
gated, \\'hich  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  people,  except  the  articles  on  the  judi- 
ciary, whicli  were  incorporated  into  tlie  constitution  of  1846,  which  is  yet  the  gov- 
erning law  of  the  State,  though  some  further  amendments  have  been  adopted. 


GOVERNORS  OF  THE 

(Tho^e  marked  with  a 

(l)  f/u-  Dutch. 


PtMer  Minuit  1624-33 

Woiiter  Van  Twiller  ^'''Si-S/ 

Willem  Keift  1^37-47 

Petriis  Stuyvesant  1647-64 

(2)  U)idei  the  I-:ii^^li<h. 

Ricliard  Nicolls   1664-67 

Francis  Lovelace.  ...   1667-73 

(3)  Dutch  adiuiiiistralion  rcstinwii. 
Anthony  Colve  1673-74 

(4)  I:'f/if//sh  adi)iiiiistration  resumed. 

Ednioud  Andross   1674-S3 

Thomas  Dongan  16S3-SS 

Edmond  Andross   16SS-S9 

Jacob  Leisler   .  .1689-91 

H  e  n  ry  S 1  o  u  gl  1 1 e  r  •  ■  1 6 9 1  -9 1 

Richard  Ingoldsby  1691-92 

Benjamin  Fletcher   1692-98 

Richard,  Earl  Bellemont'-^  169S-1701 

John  Nanfan  1701-02 

Lord  C'ornbuiv.  1702-0S 

John,  Lord  Lovelace^  1708-09 

Richard  Ingoldsb\-  1709-10 

Gerardus  Heekman  17HJ-10 

Robert  Hunter  1710  19 

Peter  Schuyler  !7ic)-20 

William  Burnet*  r72i>-2S 

Jchn  Montgomerie^  1728-31 

Rip  van  Dam   1/31-3- 

William  Cosby  1732-36 

Geo  rge  Clarke  1 7  3^^-4  3 

George  Clinton.:  I743~53 

Sir  Dan  vers  Osborne'   1753-53 

James  De  Lancc}-  1753-55 

Sir  CTiarles  Hardy  ''755-57 
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star  (*)  died  in  ofiice.) 


James  De  Lancey-'  1757-60 

Cadwalhuh^r  Colden  1760-61 

Robert  ^Lirkton  1761-61 

Cadvvallader  Colden  1761-65 

Sir  Henry  Moore"^'  1765-69 

Cadwallader  Colden  1769-70 

John,  Lord  Dunnrore  1770-71 

"William  Try  on  1771-77 

(5)  Govenioi-s  of  tJw  State. 

George  Clinton  

fohn  Ja}-  .....1795-1801 

George  Cliiuon  1S01-04 

Morgan  Lewis  1S04-07 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  1S07-L7 

De  Witt  Clinton  ,  1817-22 

Joseph  C.Yates  1S22-24 

be  Vv'itt  Clinton-  1S24-28 

Nathaniel  Pitcher  1S2S-29 

Martin  Van  Buren.  .  1829-29 

Enos  T.  Throoj)  1829-33 

William  L.  .Ma rev   iS33-3's 

William  H.  Sc-wa'rd  1S38-42 

William  C.  Bouck  1842-44 

Silas  Wright,  Jr   i844-4<'' 

John  Young  1S46-49 

I  Fun ilton  Fish  1S49-51 

Washington  Hunt   ^851-53 

Horatio  Seyr  lOur  1^^53-55 

Myron  H.  (Hark  1S55-57 

John  A    King   i?57-5'j 

Edwin  D.  Morgat^.  185,9  ^*3 

Horatio  Seymour  1S63-65 

Reuben  E.  Fenton  1865-69 

John  T.  Hoffinan  1S69-73 

John  Adams  Di\   .1S73-75 

Samuel  J.  Tildcn  ^575-77 

Lucius  Robinson  1S77- 
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GREAT  CITIES. 

Grkat  cities  grow  up  in  nations  and  in  states  as  the  mature  offsprino-  c,f  well- 
directed  civil  and  commercial  agencies,  and  in  tlieir  natural  development  the\- 
become  vital  organs  in  the  world's  government  and  civilization,  ])erforming  the 
highest  functions  of  human  life  on  the  earth.  They  grow  up  where  hunian  faciihie.s 
and  natural  advantages  are  most  effective.  They  have  a  part  in  the  grand  march  of 
the  human  race  peculiar  to  themselves  in  making  the  progress  of  mankind  in  arts, 
commerce,  and  civilization;  and  they  embellish  history  v/ith  its  richest  pages  uf  learn- 
ing, and  impress  on  tlie  mind  of  the  scholar  and  the  student  the  profuundebt  lessons 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  They  have  formed  in  all  ages  the  great  centres  of 
industrial  and  intellectual  life,  from  which  mighty  outgrowths  of  civilization  ha\c 
expanded.  In  short,  they  arc  the  mightiest  Avorks  of  man.  And  whctlier  we  view 
them  wra])ped  in  the  llames  of  tlie  conqueror  and  surrounded  with  millions  of 
earnest  hearts  yielding,  in  despair,  to  the  wreck  of  fortune  and  life  at  the  fading 
away  of  expiring  glory  or  the  sinking  of  a  nation  into  oblivion  ;  or  vrlicther  we  con- 
template them  in  the  full  vigor  of  prosperity,  with  steeples  piercing  tlie  very 
lieavens,  with  rc)yal  palaces,  gilded  halls,  and  rich  displays  of  wealth  and  learnin.g, 
they  are  ever  wonderful  objects  of  man's  creation — ever  impressing,  with  profound- 
est  conviction,  lessons  of  human  greatness  and  human  glory.  In  their  greatness 
they  have  been  able  to  wrestle  with  ail  hiunan  time.  We  have  only  to  go  w  ith  \'ol- 
ney  through  the  Ruins  of  Empire,  to  trace  the  climbing  path  of  man  from  his  first 
appearance  on  the  fields  of  history  to  the  present  day,  by  the  evidences  we  find  along 
his  pathway  in  the  ruins  of  the  great  cities — the  creation  of  his  own  hands.  The 
lessons  of  magnitude  and  durability  which  great  cities  teach  may  be  more  clearly 
realized  in  the  following  eloquent  passage  from  a  lecture  of  Louis  Kossuth,  delivered 
in  New  York  City: 

"  How  wonderful!  What  a  present  and  what  a  futtire  yet !  P'uture?  Then  let 
me  stop  at  this  mvsterious  word — the  veil  of  iinrevcaled  eternity.  The  shadow  of 
that  daik  word  passed  across  my  mind,  and  amid  the  bustle  of  this  gigantic  l)ee- 
hive,  there  1  stood  with  meditation  alone. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  immovable  past  rose  before  my  eyes,  unfolding  the  pic- 
ture rolls  of  vanished  greatness,  and  the  fragility  of  hiunan  things.  And  among 
tlieir  dissolving  views  tliere  I  saw  the  scorched  soil  of  Africa,  and  upon  tliat  soil, 
Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates,  more  splendid  than  the  most  splendid  of  ail  the 
existing  cities  of  the  world — Thebes,  the  pride  of  old  Egypt,  the  first  metrojjolis  ol 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  mysterious  cradle  of  so  many  doctrines,  which  still  rule 
mankind  in  different  shapes,  though  it  has  long  forgotten  their  source. 

"'Then  I  saw  Syria,  with  its  hundred  cities;  every  city  a  nation,  every  nation 
with  an  empire's  might.  Raalbec,  with  its  gigantic  temples,  the  very  ruins  ol  which 
baffle  the  imagination  of  man  as  they  stand,  like  mountains  of  carved  rocks,  in  the 
deserts  where,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  not  a  stone  is  to  be  found,  and  no  river  flows, 
offering  its  tolerant  back  to  carry  a  mountain's  weight  upon.  And  yet  there  they 
stand,  those  gigantic  ruins;  and  as  we  glance  at  them  with  astonishment,  though  we 
have  mastered  the  mysterious  elements  of  nature,  and  know  the  combination  of 
levers,  and  how  to  catch  the  lightning,  and  how  to  command  the  power  of  steam  and 
compressed  air,  and  liow  to  write  with  tlie  burning  lluid  out  of  whicii  tiie  thunder- 
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bolt  is  forged,  and  liow  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  how  to  rise  up  to  the 
sky,  cities  like  London  and  Pekin  dwindle  to  the  modest  proportion  ol  a  child's  toy, 
so  that  we  are  tempted  to  take  the  nice  little  thing  iipun  the  nail  of  our  thumb,  as 
Microgemas  did  the  man  of  wax. 

" 'J'hough  we  know  all  this,  and  many  things  else,  still,  looking  at  the  times  of 
Baalbec,  we  cannot  forbear  to  ask,  '  What  people  of  giants  was  that  wliich  could  do 
what  neither  the  puny  efforts  of  our  skill  nor  the  ravaging  hand  of  unrelenting  time 
can  undo  through  thousands  of  years  ?  ' 

"And  then  I  saw  the  dissolving  picture  of  Nineveh,  with  its  ramparts  now  cov- 
ered with  niountains  of  sand,  where  I.ayard  has  dug  up  colossal  winged  bulls,  large  as 
a  mountain,  and  yet  carved  with  tlie  nicety  of  a  cameo  ;  and  then  Babvlon.  with  its 
beautiful  walls;  and  Jerusalem,  with  its  unequalled  temples;  Tyrus,  with  its  count- 
less fleets;  Arad,  with  its  wharves;  and  Sidon,  with  its  labyrinth  of  workshops  and 
factories;  and  Ascalon,  and  Gaza,  and  Beyrout,  and,  farther  off,  Persepolis,  with  its 
world  of  palaces." 

The  fust  great  cities  of  the  world  were  built  by  a  race  of  men  inferior  to  those 
which  now  form  the  dominant  civilization  of  the  earth,  yet  tliere  are  many  ruins  of 
a  mould  superior,  both  in  greatness  and  nicclianical  ^kill,  to  those  which  belong  to 
the  cities  of  our  own  day,  as  found  in  the  marble  solitudes  of  Palmyra  and  tiie  sand- 
buried  cities  of  Egypt.  It  is  true,  however,  that  ancient  grandeur  grew  out  of  a 
system  of  idolatry  and  serf-labor,  controlled  by  selfish  despot  or  blind  priesthood, 
which  compelled  useless  display  of  greatness  in  most  public  improvements.  In  our 
age,  labor  is  directed  more  to  practical  wisdom  than  of  old,  which  creates  the  useful 
more  than  the  ornamental :  hence,  we  have  the  Crystal  Palace  instead  of  the  Pyra- 
niids. 

But,  leaving  the  ancient  cities,  we  are  led  to  inquire,  ''Where  will  grow  up  the 
future  great  city  of  the  world  ?"  At  the  very  outset  of  this  inquiry  it  is  necessary 
to  clearl)'  comprehend  a  few  underlying  facts  connected  with  the  cities  of  the  past 
and  those  now  in  existence,  and  note  the  influence  of  the  more  important  arts  and 
sciences  that  bear  upon  man's  present  intellectual  and  industrial  interests,  and,  if 
possible,  to  determine  the  tendency  of  the  world's  civilization  toward  the  unfolding 
future. 

The  first  great  fact  we  meet  witli  is,  tliat  the  inevitable  tendency  of  man  upon 
the  earth  has  been  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe  by  going  westvv'ard,  within  an 
isothermal  belt  or  zodiac  of  equal  tempciature,  which  encircles  the  earth  in  the 
north  temperate  zone.  Within  this  belt  has  already  been  embraced  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  \\  orld's  ci\'iliz;"itiun,  and  now  about  950,000,000  people.  It  is  along 
this  belt  that  the  processi(>n5  of  nations,  in  time,  have  moved  forward,  witli  reason 
and  order,  "  in  a  predetermined,  a  solemn  march,  in  which  all  have  joined;  ever 
moving  and  ever  resistlessly  advancing,  encountering  and  enduring  an  inevitable 
succession  of  events." 

It  is  along  this  axis  of  the  isothermal  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere that  revealed  civilization  nuakes  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  Here  the  continents 
expnnd,  the  oceans  contract.  This  zone  contains  the  zodiac  of  empires;  along  its 
axis,  at  distances  scarcely  varying  one  hundred  leagues,  appear  the  great  cities  of 
the  Vs'orid,  from  Pekin  in  China  to  San  Francisco  in  America. 

"  During  antiquity  this  zodiac  was  narrow  ;  it  never  expanded  beyond  the 
North  African  shore,  nor  bevond  tlie  Pontic  Sea.  the  IJanube,  and  the  Rhine. 
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Along  this  narro\\-  belt  civilization  ])lanted  its  system,  from  Oriental  Asia  to  iIk' 
western  extremity  of  Europe,  with  more  or  less  perfect  development. 

"  Modern  times  have  recently  seen  it  widen  to  embrace  the  region  of  the  Haitic 
Sea.  In  America,  it  starts  with  the  broad  front  from  Cuba  to  Hudson  Bay.  As  ii-i 
all  previous  times,  it  advances  along  a  line  central  to  these  extremes,  in  the  densc>l 
form,  and  with  the  greatest  celerity.  Here  are  the  chief  cities  of  intelligence  and 
power,  the  greatest  intensity  of  energy  and  progress.  Science  has  recently  verv 
perfectly  established,  by  observation,  this  axis  of  the  isothermal  temperate  zone.  It 
reveals  to  the  world  this  shining  fact,  that  along  it  civilization  has  tra\ellcd,  as  b\' 
an  inevitable  instinct  of  nature,  since  Creation's  dawn.  From  this  line  has  radiated 
intelligence  of  mind  to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  and  toward  it  all  people  have 
struggled  to  converge.  Thus,  in  harmoiiy  with  the  supreme  order  of  nature,  is 
the  mind  of  man  instinctivel}'  adjusted  to  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  tempered 
by  its  heat." 

"Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  tlioughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  sun?." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  observation  of  Dr.  Draper,  in  his  Vv'ork  on  the  "Civil  War  in 
America,"  that  within  a  zone,  a  few  degrees  wide,  liaving  for  its  axis  the  Jaiui;ir\' 
isothermal  line  of  forty-one  degrees,  all  great  men  in  Europe  and  Abia  have 
appeared.  He  might  have  added,  with  equal  truth,  that  within  the  same  zone  Iv.wc 
existed  all  those  great  cities  which  have  exerted  a  powerful  inllucnce  ujxui  the 
world's  history  as  centres  of  civilization  and  intellectual  |)rogress.  'J'he  same  inex- 
orable but  subtle  law  of  climate  which  makes  greatness  in  the  individual  unrittai li- 
able in  a  temperature  hotter  or  colder  than  a  certain  golden,  mean  affects  in  like 
manner,  with  even  more  certainty,  the  development  of  those  concentrations  of  t!ie 
intellect  of  man  which  we  find  in  great  cities.  If  the  temperature  is  too  cold,  tlie  slug- 
gish torpor  of  the  intellectual  and  }:)hysical  nature  precludes  the  highest  develi.'p- 
ment ;  if  the  temperature  is  too  hot,  the  fiery  fickleness  of  nature,  which  \\  arin 
climates  produce  in  the  individual,  is  tvpical  of  the  swift  and  tropical  growth  and 
sudden  and  severe  decay  and  decline  of  cities  exposed  to  the  same  all-powcrfu! 
influence.  Beyond  that  zone  of  moderate  temperatui-e  the  human  life  resend)!es 
more  closely  that  of  the  animal,  as  it  is  forced  to  coml)at  with  extremes  of  cold  or 
to  submit  to  extremes  of  heat;  but  within  tliat  zone  the  highest  intellectual  activitv 
and  culture  are  displayed.  It  is  n(.>t,  then,  a  fact  of  no  little  import  that  the  very  axis 
of  this  zone — the  centie  of  equilibrium  between  excess  of  heat  and  cold — the  J.uiuary 
isothermal  line  of  forty-one  degrees — passes  near  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Close  tu 
that  same  isothermal  line  lie  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Bekia, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  Thus  favored  in  climate,  lying  in  the 
very  centre  of  that  belt  of  intellectual  activity  beyond  which  neither  great  man  nur 
great  city  has  yet  appeared.  New  York  may,  with  reason,  be  expected  to  attain  the 
liigher  rank,  if  other  conditions  favor. 

A  second  underlying  fact  that  presents  itself  is, .that  nearlv  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  world  have  been  built  upon  rivers,  whether  in  the  interior  or  near  the  ocean's 
edge;  such  as  Babylon  on  the  pAiphrates  ;  Thebes,  on  the  Nile;  Nineveh,  on  (he 
Tigris;  Rome,  on  the  Tiber;  Paris,  on  the  Seine;  London,  on  the  Thames;  New- 
York,  on  the  Hudson;  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi;  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio;  and 
Constantinople,  on  the  Bosphorus;  while  Carthage,  St.  Petersburg,  Chicago,  ami 
lo 
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Cleveland  belong  to  interior  waters,  and  Palmyra  and  the  City  of  Mexico  to  the 
interior  country. 

A  third  fundamental  fact  is,  that  the  arts  an'l  sciences  do  more  to  develo{)  cities 
and  multiply  pi,)pulation  upon  the  seaboard,  than  upon  interior  cities.  Steam- 
engines,  labor-saving  machines,  books,  tlie  value  and  use  of  metals,  government,  the 
enforcement  of  laws  and  other  means  of  self-protection  all  have  tended  more  to 
make  the  people  of  the  seaboard  more  numerous,  powerful,  and  wealthy  than  tiiose 
who  dwell  in  the  interior. 

A  fourth  fundamental  fact  is,  that  to  all  modern  civilization  domestic  transpor- 
tation by  water  and  rail  is  more  valuable  to  nations  of  large  territorial  extent  than 
ocean  navigation.  This  fact  is  founded  not  only  upon  the  assumption  that  a  nation's 
interests  are  of  more  importance  to  itself  than  to  any  other  nation,  and  it  hence 
necessarily  does  more  business  at  home  than  abroad,  but  also  upon  the  fact  that  the 
exchanges  of  domestic  produce  within  this  country,  it  is  estimated,  already  exceed  in 
value  six  thousand  millions  a  year. 

With  every  year,  as  the  country  advances  in  population  and  industry,  its 
domestic  exchanges  gain  upon  its  foreign. 

New  York,  like  ancient  Rome,  once  witli  its  10,000,000  popidation,  is  destined 
to  be  flanked  and  surrounded  with  a  galaxy  or  cordon  of  continental  cities.  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Brooklyn.,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Albany, 
Troy,  are  a  few^  of  these  satellites,  that  in  tlie  future  are  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
centre — taking  in  view  the  fact  of  their  vast  material  resources,  and  these  being  the 
centre  of  the  great  fruit,  agricultural,  and  wine  belt  of  tlie  continent.  The  people — 
the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  races — are  the  pioneer  people  in  all  the  departments  of 
human  industry,  politics,  culture,  theology.  V/e  apprehend  tliat  the  most  acute 
vision,  even  were  that  mind  in  harmony  with  tlic  spirit  of  the  times,  and  enabled 
through  that  means  to  look  back  through  the  dim  geologic  history  of  the  past, 
when  the  economic  laws  were  piling  the  iron  atom  by  atom  in  tiicse  iron  mountains, 
growing  the  dense  flora  of  the  coal  plants,  repicting  tlie  veins  of  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
tin,  silver,  and  gold;  and  at  the  same  time"  comprehend  the  ridge,  walley,  spring, 
prairie,  timber,  and  river  systems  ;  and  was  enabled  to  go  back  in  the  ethnography 
and  heraldry  of  these  populations,  and  could  fuse  these  elements  or  facts  in  the 
future,  and  at  the  same  time  realize  the  grandetir  of  the  empires  of  the  past — the 
Persian,  under  C}'rus;  the  Macedonian,  tuider  Alexander  the  Great;  the  Roman, 
under  the  Republic  and  the  twelve  Ccesars — that  the  truth  would  be  forced  upon 
the  mind,  that  in  the  future  this  great  valley  of  the  Hudson  will  include  the  centre 
of  an  empire  before  which,  in  wealth,  power,  and  grandeur,  all  these  shall  pale; 
that  New  York,  sitting  like  a  queen  on  the  banks  of  the  great  Hudson,  will  be  the 
central  city  of  this  people,  the  tidal  waves  of  whuse  civilization  will  roll  to  China 
and  Japan  on  the  West,  and  to  tlie  Bosphorus  on  the  East;  and  with  her  continental 
railroad  system,  her  telegraphs  over  mountains  and  luider  oce<uis,  her  vast  water 
comminiications,  will  radiate  law  and  order,  and  beconie  the  leading  national  and 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 
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NEW  YORK  CITV 

'  [TnE  A'^c'iL' A//isteri/a//!  of  the  Dutch],  the  cliief  comniercial  city  in  tlie  United 
States,  and  the  most  populous,  is  situated  at  ihc  junction  of  the  Hudson  or  North 
River  and  the  extension  of  Long  Ishmd  Sound,  familiarly  known  as  the  fiast  Iviwr. 
The  limits  of  thecity  and  county  (of  the  same  name)  are  identical,  and  include  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  mainland  (late  part  of  Westchester  County),  known  as  the  towns 
of  >Iorrisania,  West  Farms,  and  King's  Bridge,  together  with  the  isLands  ^Nlaniiattan, 
Blackweil,  Ward,  Randall,  Bedloe,  Ellis,  and  Governor's,  of  which  the  three  last- 
named  have  been  ceded  for  F'ederal  purposes  to  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  Its 
extensive  and  sheltered  harbor,  eightten  miles  distant  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
Sandy  Hook,  is  known  all  over  the  world  for  its  natural  beauty  and  groat  C':^in- 
mercial  advantages.  An  observation  taken  by  the  distinguished  astronomer,  M  r. 
Lewis  ^L  Rutherfurd,  at  his  observatory,  corner  of  Second  avenue  and  Eleventh 
street,  gives  lat.  40°  43'  48"  4-  0.31"  N.,  Ion.  W.  4h.  55m.  55.73s.  from  Greenwich. 
Its  distance  from  Albany,  the  ca])ital  of  the  State,  is  150  miles. 

Area. — The  total  area  of  the  city  before  tlie  recent  additions  from  Westchester 
County  vras  22  square  miles,  or  14,000  acres.  Tlie  additions  amount  to  13,000  acres. 
That  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  scat  of  population,  and  divided  from  the  mainland  by 
tlie  Harlem  River,  is  22  square  miles  and  20,424  square  yards.  Of  this,  8,712,000 
yards  are  devoted  to  public  parks.  The  length  of  the  island  is  13^  ndles;  its  width 
averages  1-4'  miles.  It  is  by  survey  divided  into  141,486  lots.  The  outlying  islands 
are  set  aside  for  public  purposes,  almshouses,  penitentiaries,  etc.  They  contain 
about  300  acres  ;  those  ceded  to  the  Government,  100  acres.  By  Governor  Mont- 
gomerie's  charter,  Jan.  15th,  1730,  the  city  was  divided  into  7  wards,  which  were,  re- 
spectively, West,  South,  Dock,  East,  North,  ^lontgomerie,  and  the  Outward.  It  is 
now  divided  into  24  wards,  which  are  designated  by  their  numbers — i,  2,  etc.  1  he 
population  by  decennials  is  reported  by  the  U.  S.  census  as  in 


1790   33,131 

iSoo   60,489 

1810   96,373 

1S20   123,706 

1S30   197,112 


1840   312,7m 

1S50   515,547 

1S60   Si3.6!)9 

1S70   942,292 

1S75  •   1,046,037 


Of  the  last  statement,  426,168  were  foreign-born — 262,577  British  and  Irish,  and  170,- 
143  German,  the  rest  of  other  nations 

Commerce. — Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  passes 
through  this  port.  Of  the  total  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1S74, 
amounting  to  §595.861,248  for  all  the  LT.  S.,  $395,133,622  were  by  New  York,  against 
$200,727,626  for  ail  other  ports;  of  the  total  exports,  amounting  to  $704,463,120  for 
all  tlie  U.  vS.,  $340,360,260  were  by  New  York,  against  $364,102,851  for  all  other 
ports;  the  total  aggregate  of  inward  and  outward  .trade  being  for  all  the  U.  vS. 
$1,300,324,368,  of  which  New  York  had  $735,493,882,  and  all  other  pons  $364,830,47  7. 
This  foreign  trade  was  in  the  iiscal  year  ending  June  3otli,  1S74,  divided  geographi- 
cally as  follows:  Imports  from  the  American  continent,  $117,524,419;  exports  to 
same,  $45,999,356  ;  total  American  foreign  trade,  $163,523,775.  Imports  from  Europe, 
$245,130,885;  exports  to  same,  $288,581,107;  total  European  trade,  $533,7 r i>99-- 
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Imports  from  Asia,  $31,275,679;  exports  to  same,  $4,823,683;  total  Asian  trade, 
$36,099,362.  Imports  from  Africa,  $1,202,639;  exports  to  same,  $956,123  ;  total 
African  trade,  $2,158,762.  The  imj^ortation  of  sugar  at  the  port  of  New  York  for 
the  same  fiscal  year  was  valued  at  $49,293,625  ;  of  molasses,  at  $3,066,551  ;  of  coffee, 
at  $33,485,559;  of  tea,  at  $15,024,794;  imports  of  wool,  r.iw,  $3,956,458,  and  manu- 
factured, $37,191,046 ;  of  silk  and  silk  manufactures,  $24,155,7 1 1  ;  of  manufactures 
of  cotton,  $23,709,180;  of  llax,  $14,376,173;  of  iron  and  steel,  $17,783,924.  The 
principal  exports  for  the  same  period  were  of  cotton,  valued  at  $41,499,597  ;  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour,  $77,273,214  ;  of  Indian  corn  and  meal,  $14,876,603  ;  total  breadstuffs, 
$91,332,669;  cheese,  $11,624,406;  bacon  and  hams,  $23,202,938;  beef  and  pork, 
$5,366,603:  lard  and  tallow,  $20,319,514;  of  tobacco,  $16,117,749;  of  illuminating 
oils,  $23,121,059.  The  imports  of  coin  (larger  than  for  some  years  previous,  in 
consequence  of  the  commercial  depression  of  1873),  $^^,401,242,  and  the  exports 
$50,359,394.  Of  the  total  imports,  $280,187,426  were  of  duty-paying  articles,  and 
$114,946,196  of  articles  free  of  duty;  of  tlie  duty-paying  articles,  $276,770,129  were 
entered  for  imm.ediate  consumption,  and  $113,351,459  wei^e  entered  for  warehouses. 
The  proportion  of  in^.porls  in  cars  and  veJiicles  was  $70,039  ;  of  imy:)orts  in  American 
vessels,  $90,131,181  ;  and  in  foreign  vessels,  $304,932,402.  Of  the  total  exports, 
$54,436,965  were  exported  in  American  vessels,  and  $285,923,304  in  foreign  vessels. 

The  number  of  entrances  of  American  and  foreign  vessels — ocean,  steam,  and 
sail — at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1874,  was  6723,  tonning 
5,049,618  tons,  and  handled  by  crews  amounting  in  the  total  to  148,246  men;  of  the 
vessels,  4290  were  foreign,  and  2433  American.  Of  ocean  steam  vessels  there  were 
entered  1108,  tonning  2,792,367,  and  with  crews  amounting  to  88,042  ;  of  these  steam 
vessels,  887  were  foreign,  and  231  American.  The  most  numerous  entrances  of  ves- 
sels were  from  England,  1087,  tonning  1,725,272  ;  from  Cuba,  1375,  tonning  593,476; 
from  Germany,  412,  tonning  678,287  ;  from  Scotland,  197,  tonning  363,797  ;  and  from 
France,  266,  tonning  237,105  tons.  C)f  the  877  entrance's  of  foreign  steam  vessels, 
there  were  3S6  from  England,  tonning  1,275,072  tons;  168  from  Germany,  of  524,- 
451  ;  129  from  Scotland,  of  332,339  ;  and  33  from[France,  of  113,449  tons.  Of  the  231 
entrances  of  American  vessels,  all,  with  one  exception,  were  from  the  \Vest  Indies 
and  South  America.  T.he  registered  tonnage  of  the  custom  districts  of  New  York 
was  66;^^o  vessels,  of  1.318,523.34  tons,  of  which  558  were  licensed  under  20  tons.  Of 
these  there  were  2810  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  600,020,421  ;  788  steam  ves- 
sels, tonnage  35  1,686.06  ;  546  barges,  tonnage  123,535.58;  2486  canal  boats,  tonnage 
243,281.18.  'Jlic  coastwise  trade  engaged  2742  vessels,  tonning  1,774,181  tons,  of 
wliich  15S3  wei"e  sleam  vessels,  with  n  tonnage  of  1,517,481,  and  1159  sailing  vessels, 
tonning  256,700.  UTie  ship-building  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1874,  comprised  89 
sailing  vessels,  60  steam  vessels  (of  v/liich  39  were  for  river  purposes  and  21  for  ocean 
navigation),  196  canal  l)oats,  and  51  barges — a  total  of  396  of  all  kinds,  tonning  64,- 
001.55  tons. 

The  transportation  to  tide-water  on  the  canals  from  Western  States  and  the  in- 
terior of  New  York  Slate  amounted  in  the  year  1874  to  3,323,112  tons,  and  the  re- 
turns from  tide-water  to  the  interior  to  753.981  tons.  This  transportation  has  been 
maintained  with  moderate  tluctuations  f<jr  many  years.  J'he  arrivals  of  immigrants 
at  the  port  were,  in  1874.  from  all  p(jrt^,  149,762,  against  266,449  in  1S73,  294,581  in 
1872,  228.962  in  1871,  and  209,788  in  1870.  Of  the  arrivals  in  1874,  41,368  were  from 
Germany,  41,179  from  Ireland,  19,822  from  England,  and  7723  from  Russia.  Anew 
feature  in  American  immigration  is  the  religious  movement  of  Mennonites,  whose 
faith  forbids  their  takiiig  military  service. 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  LAST  TWENTY- 
ONE  YEARS. 

1556  -   898,763,197;  1S67   .  .  .^J<>7,3S2..}57 

1557                                                     111.029,083  ;  1S6S   236.031,239 

185S                                                     83,403.564  ;  1S69   185.384,264 

1S59                                                       97,461,576    1S70    209,972. 4(ji 

1S60                                                      120,630.955  j  1871   285,530,775 

1S61                                                      137.379;95^>  ^  1S72   270,413.674 

1S62                                                     152,377.961  ;  iS}3   3i3.i^9.'i^'3 

1S63                                                     221.917,978  I  1S74   34o,36o,2()<; 

1S64                                                     211,237,222    1S75   329,201.913 

1865                                                     219,379.873^1876...    294,7o5,(/)2 

1 866   264,5  10,247  ! 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK   FOR  THE  LAST  TWhA'TY- 

ONE  YEARS. 

"  —  ]  'ear  t'luiiiig  J uiie  2>'^l/i. 

1856  is6. 098,602  !  1S67  

1S57   13,360,384,  186S  $15,016,273 

1S5S   17.299,0971  1869   17,741836 

1859   9,016,853  !  1S70   20, 339.. 1 10 

1S60   17,514,68911871   20,087,211 

1S61   13,311,49511872   15,161,218 

1562   5-0^^9.953  i  1873   18, 972, o  )9 

1563   170^9.353  I  1S74   i4.('33-t63 

1864  12,735,640  j  1S75  •   15.502.056 

1865   22,627,018  j  1S76   13,868,321 

1S66  I 


Noi  e! — The  Ke-F.xi-orts  uf  tlic  Custoias  Districts  fur  the  yt.■;lr•^  iS66  and  1S67  were  nut  given. 


FOREIGN    IMPORTS   AT   THE    PORT   OF   NEW    YORK    FOR   THE   LAST  TWENTY- 
ONE  YEARS. 

Year  c)!di}ig  yunc  yyth. 

1S56  §195.645,515    1S67  ■  $277-4^"^5i«' 

1857   222,550,307  i  1 868   242,5>'t,(>5<,) 

1558   170,2.80.887'  1869   295,117.'^'- 

1559   218,231,093    1870  *.   2o3.'><)o.««'<' 

1560   233.692,941     1S71   3~7.9'>'»-77'-> 

1561   189,064.817     1S72  JI.■^,5I'^.^2•< 

1862   142,215,636     1873  J26.32!.42: 

1863   177.254,415    187.^   3')5.'33.''-- 

1864   229,506,499    1S75   3''S.637.r"'f> 

1565   154,139,40911876   311.712,910 

1566   302,505,710 
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RECEIPTS  OF  DOMJCSIIC   IM^IODUCE  A'l"  NEW  YORK   FOR  THE  YEAR  13:6. 


AR1  !C(.K.S. 


Bkeadstukfs : 

Flour,  bbls   3, 

Wheat,  bush   26, 

Corn,  bus'n   26, 

Onts,  bush   12. 

Barley,  bush   4, 

Barley  Mall,  bush   2. 

Rye,  bush   i. 

Buckwheat,  bush  

Peas,  bush   1, 

Black- Eyed  Peas,  bai^s  

Beans,  bbls  

Oat  Meal,  bbls.  and  sacks  

Com  Meal,  bbls  

Corn  Meal,  sacks  

Buckwheat  Flour,  sacks  

Hops,  bales  

Naval  Siorks  : 

Crude  Turpentine,  bbls  

S[)irits  Oi  T'jipcntine,  bbls  

Pitch,  bbls  

Tar,  bbls  

Rosin,  bbls  

Lard  Oil.  bbls  

Oil  Cake,  bags  

Live  Stock  : 

Beeves,  No  

Hogs,  Live,  No   i 

Siieep,  No   i 

Calves,  No  

Cows,  No  

Provisions  : 

Pork,  bbls  

Beef,  tcs  

Beef,  bbls  

Beef,  cases  

Beef  Hams,  bbls  

Lard,  tcs  


982,707 
411,296 
645.599 
160. S 09 
840,095 
009.?  24 
753/^3- 
1^.347 
1 77, 120 

5.37'^ 
1 1 1 . 2  5  3 

9-. 999 
17S.145 
158,676 

30.3?9 
86,910 

3,962 
74.795 

3.357 
1S.561 
336,242 

11,7-^5 
460.303 

463,671 
,222.657 
,21]  ,oS6 

110,848 
4.051 

200,994 
52,097 
37,627 

108,115 
10,671 

397,245 


Provisions  ((■■^'//////.v.'./). 

Lard,  bbls   2,115 

Lard,  kegs   27,427 

Lard,  cases   19, 997 

Bellies,  tcs   1,077 

Bellies,  bxs   2,701 

Middles,  tcs   12,075 

Middles,  b.Ks   386,888 

Hams,  tcs   30,677 

Hams,  bbls   5.464 

Hams,  bxs   49,829 

Tongues,  bbls   12,701 

I'ongucs,  kegs   57S 

Shoulders,  tcs   3, 1 59 

Shoulders,  bxs   16,633 

Backs,  bxs   3,786 

Butter,  pkgs   1,289,889 

Cheese,  pkgs   2,178,989 

Eggs,  pkgs   500.072 

Tallow,  hhds   11,236 

'I'allow,  tcs   5,547 

Tallow,  bl)ls   58,694 

Tallov.-,  casks   4,360 

Stearine,  hhds   285 

Stearine,  tcs   19.951 

Stearine,  bbls   3-439 

Siearine,  casks   J, 077 

Crease,  hhds   715 

Grease,  tcs   12,449 

Grease,  bbls   18.409 

Grease,  casks   i,  182 

Dressed  Hogs,  No   52,287 

Skkds: 

Clover  and  TiuKUhy,  bush   208,497 

Flax  Seed,  bags.  .    110,885 

Whiskv   51,434 

fl  igh  Wines   74,229 

Alcohol   25,784 


EXPORTS  OF  PRODUCE  FROM  NEW   YORK   FOR  THE  YEAR  1876. 


.^RTlCLh.S. 

Breadstuffs  : 

Bread,  pkgs  

Flour,  Wheat,  bbls   i 

Flour,  Rye,  bbls.  

Corn  Meal,  bbls  

Wheat,  bush   24 

Corn,  bush  

Oats,  bush  

Barley,  bush  

Rye,  bush  '  

Peas,  busli  

Fk-ans,  bush  

(irass  Seeds,  bays  

Oatmeal,  bbls  

Cotton,  bales  

Hops,  bales  

Naval  S  iorls  : 

Crude  Turpentine,  bids  

S[)irits  Turpentine,  bbls  

Rosin,  bbls  

Pitch,  bbls  

Tar,  bbls  


143,962 
947,272 
7,634 
174.608 

945,715 
16,470.93- 
683.616 
I  I7,M5 
1.412.673 
1,149,970 
222,400 
135,475 
-6,724 
4-6.562 
41- -65 


20,  ^ 6.1 
256.774 
6,192 
6,6s4 


AI<  I  ICI.E'^. 

Oils  : 

Lard  Oil,  gals  

Residuum,  i;als  

Naj^htha,  gals  

Benzine,  gals  

Petrole'im,  Crude,  gals.  .  . 

Petroleum.  Refined,  gais.  . 

OH  Cake,  lbs  

Oil  Meal,  lbs  

I'ROV  ISIoNS  : 

Purk.  bbls  

ik-ef.  bbls  

Hacou,  lbs.  / 
llam^,  !()S.  y 

Butter,  lbs  

Cheese,  lbs  

L.ud,  lbs  

Stearine,  lb.-  

(irease,  lbs  

l  allovv.  lbs  

Alco!iol,bbl<  


100,621 
,514,5^70 
,oiS,  131 

143,973 
.608,206 
,665.776 
,005,666 
.949,320 


201 ,302 
157,-^44 

945,955 

254.615 
i9bo63 
602,971 
307,716 
706,934 
660,315 
3,550 
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Manufactures. — No  returns  of  the  State  census  of*iS75  have  been  ofilcially 
given,  showing  the  amount  of  manufactures  of  different  kinds  in  tlie  citv  of  New 
York.  The  following  are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870  :  there  were  then  762^ 
cstablisluuents,  1261  steam-engines,  16  water-wheels,  employing  129,577  hands,  at  an 
annual  outlay  in  wages  of  $63,824,049,  and  a  capital  valued  at  $129,952,262.  'J'lie 
value  of  materials  used  was  $178,696,939,  and  the  anmial  product,  $33-, 95 1,520. 

Finances. — Tlie  ofhcial  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation  was  for  i  S75,  real,  $883,643,045  ;  personal,  $2  i  7,300, 154  ;  t-jtal,  $1,100,943,699. 
The  taxes  levied  were,  for  State  purposes,  $8,012,386  ;  fur  county  and  city,  $28,159,- 
0S6.23  ;  for  deficiencies,  $196,272.52  ;  total,  $36,367,744.75.  The  total  expenditures 
for  the  city  government  were,  $32,171,472.23;  of  which  the  principal  items  were,  for 
interest  on  city  dcl)t,  $9,300,000;  for  redemjjtion  of  same,  $1,454,763.33;  Public 
Works,  $1,582,000;  Public  Charities  and  Corrections,  $1,183,000  ;  Police  Depart- 
ment, $3,387,325  ;  Fire  Department,  $1,316,000;  Board  of  Education,  $3,583,000; 
Asylums,  etc.,  $825,905  ;  street  cleaning,  $800,000. 

There  are  59  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  a  capital,  on  December  31st, 
1S74,  of  $85,166,100;  a  circulation  of  $24,977,300,  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
$165,918,700.  These  banks  are  associated  in  a  clearing-house  for  their  daily  ex- 
changes. Tiie  transactions  of  this  organization  from  October  1st,  1873,  Octolier 
ist,  1874,  amounted  to  $20,850,681,962.82.  There  is  also  a  gold  exchange  connected 
with  the  clearing-hou>e,  tlie  transactions  of  which  amount  to  the  sum  of  $2,226,832,- 
247.89  for  the  year  1874.  There  are  also  44  savings  banks  in  New  York  City,  with 
deposits  amounting  to  $180,010,703,  from  494,086  depositors.  There  9  marine  in- 
surance companies,  wdth  assets  rep(.)rted  December  31st,  1874,  as  $25,035,785.62. 
There  are  74  fire  insurance  companies,  with  assets  reported  December  31st,  1874,  at 
$44,696,827.73.  There  are  also  20  life  insurance  companies,  with  assets  re[)orted 
December  31st,  1874,  ;it  $189,813,949.93;  these  cumpanies  issued  16,197  policies  in 
1874,  for  $41,388,349,  and  had  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year  99,737  policies  for 
an  annnmt  of  $279,811,858.  The  business  of  13rooklyn  companies  is  not  here  in- 
cluded, nor  that  of  companies  of  other  States  or  foreign  com})anies,  either  fire,  ma- 
rine, or  life,  the  city  details  of  wliich  are  not  reported. 

City  Courts. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  has  ten  coiuities  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  holds  two  general  terms  and 
one  criminal  and  ecjuity  term  each  year.  The  United  States  District  Court  holds  a 
general  term  monthly  and  a  special  term  weekly.  Both  of  these  courts  occupy 
rooms  in  the  new  Post-office.  The  courts  under  State  law  are  elected  under  a  I'^en- 
eral  judiciary  law,  and  are  the  vSupreme  Court,  the  Superior  Court,  the  Court  oi 
Common  Pleas,  the  New  York  Marine  Court,  Criminal  Courts  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  of  General  Sessions.  In  addition  there  was  established  during  tlie 
year  1874,  by  act  of  legislature,  the  Court  of  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  for  legal 
arbitration  between  all  parties  making  voluntary  submission.  The  cases  are  heard 
by  the  olTicial  arbitrator  ah:)ne,  or  aided  by  two  other  arbitrators  selected  by  the 
parties  in  dispute.  The  Police  Courts  u'cre  remodell-ed  in  1873.  'i1iey  are  now 
under  the  control  of  eleven  police  justices.  In  the  year  closing  October  31st,  1S74, 
the  whole  number  of  cases  recorded  at  special  sessions  for  trial  was  5567,  of  which 
4869  were  of  males,  698  of  females.  Of  these,  3205  were  convicted,  869  acquitted, 
1366  cases  dismissed,  i?i  transferred  or  pending.  The  total  number  of  arrests  by 
the  Police  Department  in  1874  was  90,030,  of  which  71,260  were  for  intoxication  and 
disorderly  conduct;  for  crimes  of  \'i(dence,  7S60;  commitments  to  the  city  prisons, 
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51,466.    Of  these  coniiiiitted,  41,514  were  of  intemperate  habits.    The  police  fur 
nished  185,124  lodgings  at  its  stations.    The  cost  of  the  police  system  is  aboiii 
§4,000,000  a  year.    The  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Corrections  have 
made  no  ofTicial  report  since  187 1,  but  some  details  are  to  be  found  under  another 
liead. 

Education. — The  public  instruction  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  21  Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools,  which  has  charge  of  :ill  the  common  schools  and  such  corporate  scliools  as 
share  in  the  school  money  of  the  State.  This  board  reported  the  whole  number 
of  schools  within  their  jurisdiction  December  31st,  1S74,  as  287,  including  57 
grammar-schools  for  males,  45  for  females,  it  for  mixed  sexes,  47  primary  schools, 
and  64  primary  departments  ;  there  is  i  female  normal  school,  i  nornial  school  for 
teachers,  and  1  model  training  school  in  connection  with  the  Normal  College  ; 
and  there  are  13  corporate  schools.  The  public  schools  are  held  in  121  buildings,  of 
wliich  67  are  for  grammar,  48  for  primaries,  and  6  for  colored.  The  whole  number 
of  scholars  taught  in  1874  Avas  25  1,5-15,  and  the  average  attendance  1 1 7,239.  The 
vrhole  number  of  teachers  einployed  3215,  of  Ax  hich  over  3000  are  females.  The 
expense  of  teachers  amounted  to  C;2, 433, 418,08,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  system 
$3,475,313.20.  The  amount  of  State  scliool-tax  paid  by  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1874  was  §1,381,445.86,  and  the  tcjtal  amount  received  from  the  State  for  the 
schools  of  the  county,  $554,191.99.  The  Normal  College,  the  Normal  School  for 
teachers,  and  the  Model  School,  gave  instructions  to  1996  persons.  Of  the  512 
attendants  at  the  college  sessions,  187  were  graduated  with  diplomas.  There  is  also 
an  evening  high-school,  attended  chielly  by  adults,  at  which  the  higliest  branches  of 
education  are  taught.  In  1873,  the  Board  of  Education  was  autliorized  to  establish 
a  Nautical  School,  and  in  1S74  Congress  authorized  the  vSecretary  of  the  Navy  to 
furnish  a  suitable  vessel.  A  vessel  was  designated,  and  the  school  is  now  in  opera- 
tion. An  act  of  compulsory  education  was  passed  in  1874,  and  Randall's  Island 
set  aside  for  the  reception  of  delinquents  between  the  ages  of  Sand  14.  The  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  better  known  as  the  Free  Academy,  is  a  jmrt  of  the  gen- 
eral system  of  public  instruction,  an  attendance  of  one  year  at  some  one  of  the  public 
schools  being  a  requisite  to  admission.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
twenty-nine  years.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  20  select  schools,  averaging  1600 
pupils,  and  about  50  parocliicil  schools,  with  over  20,000  pupils.  Of  Jewish  education 
there  are  no  returns  made  public.  They  chielly  avail  themselves  of  public  schools. 
The  Hebrew  Free  School  Association  limits  its  instruction  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. There  are  two  important  literary  colleges,  both  of  which  make  .annual 
reports  and  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Tiie  older,  Columbia  College,  was  established  under  the  name  of 
King's  College  by  royal  charter  in  the  year  1754,  and  its  privileges  were  confirmed 
by  an  act  of  the  State,  April  13th,  1787,  and  by  subsequent  acts  of  legislature.  In  the 
college  proper  there  are  9  professorships  and  2  tutorships;  in  the  school  of  mines 
there  are  8  professorsliips  ;  in  the  school  of  law,  4  professorships,  including  one  of 
medical  jurisprudence.  The  number  of  students,  under-graduates,  in  the  college  in 
the  year  1873,  was  123;  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  month  of  June,  the  same  year, 
21  ;  the  nimibcr  of  graduates  in  tlie  school  of  mines,  5  ;  the  number  of  graduates  in  the 
school  of  law  (bachelors  of  law),  13S.  The  charge  of  tuition  in  the  college  and  school 
of  law  is  $Too  per  annum  ;  in  the  school  of  mines,  $200  per  annum.  The  old  site  of 
King's  College  was  on  the  beautiful  square  between  Murray,  Church,  Barclay,  and 
Chapel  streets  (the  latter  now  known  as  AYcst  l^roadway).   This  college,  now  known 
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as  Columl/iii,  occupies  an  equally  beautiful  site  at  the  corner  of  Furty-niiuli  ^;u•c('f 
and  P'ourtli  avenue.  The  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildin_;,s  now  occLipied  is 
estimated  ai  s3oo,ooc,  and  the  total  value  of  its  prt)|.-)crty  at  ^^4, 582,000.  Its  reveiuirs 
reach  the  sum  of  $303,000,  and  its  expenditures  $208,000.  The  second  of  tiie 
literary  institutions  is  tlie  University  of  the  City  <d"  New  York.  It  has  four  depart- 
ments— arts,  sciences,  medicine,  and  law.  Idie  first  two  n:une(l  are  directed  In'  14 
professors;  the  number  of  luidergraduates  in  1873  was  121  ;  of  graduates,  10.  'J'ho 
third,  of  medicine,  is  directed  by  14  professors;  numl,)er  of  studciits,  217.  Tlic 
fourth,  of  law,  b\'  a  })resident  and  four  professors;  nuinber  of  students,  35.  Instrur- 
tion  is  free  in  the  departments  of  arts  and  science  to  all  who  {)ass  the  preliminar\- 
examinations,  no  charge  being  made  beyond  an  incidental  fee  of  $15  per  annum. 
For  the  dejiartment  of  medicine  the  charge  is  $140;  for  tliat  of  law,  $100.  T1ie 
revenue  of  the  University  was  $36,646.57,  and  its  expenditure  S36,6.j6.5  ■;. 
Besides  these  widel}-known  institutions  there  are — the  Ctdlege  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  lunnber  of  professors,  10  ;  number  of  students  in  1873,  80  ;  number  of  grad- 
uates, 2  i  ;  value  of  buildings  and  adjuncts,  $228,000  ;  of  other  j)r<j])erty,  ,$i  7  2,000  ; 
revenue,  $36,084  ;  expenditure,  $3  1 ,084  ;  price  of  tuition,  $60  per  annum.  Maidiat- 
ten  College:  number  of  profesbcjrships,  10;  nundjcr  of  students  in  1873,80;  in 
preparatorv  department.  467;  in  commercial  de[)artment,  126;  total,  673  ;  no  dcgr'-<-> 
given  in  the  year  named  ;  \alue  of  l)inldings  and  adjuncts,  $233,300;  othci-  pmperiw 
$112,000;  revenue,  $62,343.34;  expenditures,  $<J5, 357-59  »  tuition,  including  boar. I. 
$600  per  annum.  The  Rutgers  Female  College:  instructors,  12;  number  ol 
students,  undergraduates,  in  1873,68;  graduates,  8  ;  no  building  owned;  re\-enue. 
various  sources,  $17,824,45;  expenditure,  819,376.14,  In  addition  to  these  sc'nnnari('s 
of  general  learning  there  are  several  medical  colleges,  first  among  which  is  [he 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  medical  department  of  Colund:)ia  College 
(already  named'  above),  number  of  professors,  19;  number  of  studeiUs  in  1873,  3(.)6  ; 
number  of  graduates,  99  ;  value  of  building  and  grounds,  ,S' 54.000 ;  other  property. 
$11,000;  revenue,  $12,142,50 ;  expenditure,  $15,366.59  ;  price  of  tuition,  ,$140.  Tlie 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Ccdlege  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  Citv  of  Xew  York  : 
students,  100;  graduates  in  1873,  38.  The  Xew  \\>i'k  ?\Jedical  College  and  lIos[)it;d 
for  Women,  Xew  York  City:  professorships,  12;  iuind)er  of  students  in  1873,  25; 
graduates,  9  ;  value  of  building  and  adjuncts,  $63,500  ;  of  other  jiropert}',  $ 1 7.500  : 
revenue,  $3375  ;  expenditure,  $5740;  })rice  of  tuition,  $70.  d~lie  h^ciectic  .Medical 
College,  Xe^v  York  City:  j)rotessorsliij)S,  8;  nuiid)er  of  students,  37;  of  gi-aduaies, 
21;  value  of  property  (no  building),  ,$15,000;  revenue,  $755;  expenditure,  ,$755; 
})rice  (.jf  tuition,  $100.  The  New  York  College  of  l)entistr\':  })r(d'essor^llii)>,  j:: 
number  of  students,  39;  graduates,  10;  revenue,  $5677.99;  expenditure,  $'m  29.7;.' ; 
price  of  tuition,  $100  per  annum.  New  York  Free  ]^ledical  College  (dv  \\'om-.i!  : 
professorships,  14;  number  of  btuderUs,  43,  Suinmarw — Instructors,  3365  ;  nunsber 
of  students,  277,310;  cost  of  instruction,  $3,808,381,  In  addition  t<.'  these  in.^titu- 
tions,  incorporated  b}'  the  State  or  making  report  to  constituted  authorities,  there 
are  numerous  schools  for  the  education  of  ijoth  sexes  in  the  highest  de])artments  (A 
knowledge,  some  of  which  are  as  extensive  and  well  known  as  the  C(»Ileges.  Mr. 
Peter  Cooper  has  also  established  an  institution  f(,)r"t!ie  education  of  the  ^\■(U•kLng 
classes,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  to  this. lie  has  gi\'en  a 
building  valued  at  $500,000,  and  made  other  munificent  donations.  The  instruction 
includes  engineering,  the  arts  of  design,  modelling.  The  tuition  and  lectures  are 
free. 

'Jdiere  are   twenty-three    libraries   of   circulation  and    reference,  scverad  01 
1 1 
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which  have  reading-rooms  attached.    The  principal  is  the  A stor  Library,  founded 
on  a  bequest    of   Jolm    Jacob  Astor,   organized   under  a  board   of  trustees  in 
1848,  with    a    Collection    of    70,000    volumes,  and    made    by   the  distinguished 
Dr.  jose})h  G.  Cogswell,  with  a  view  to  the  providing  of  a  reference  library 
of   works   not   otherwise  of   easy  access.    The  original   building,  65   feet  front 
by   120  feet  deep,  is  situated  on  Astor  ITace.     William   B.  Astcu",  son   of  the 
founder,  has  since  added  a  second  building  of  similar  size,  and  the  niumbcr  of  vol- 
umes had  increased  to  150,306  on  Januaiy  ist,  1875.    The  buildings  are  elegant  and 
commodious.    The  books  are  free  to  the  public,  for  use  only  in  the  library.  The 
only  other  free  library  is  the  Lenox,  incorporated  January  21st,  1870,  for  which  a 
large  and  beautiful  building  has  been  recently  completed,  covering  the  whole  front 
of  the  filock  on  Fifth  avenue,  between  Seventieth  and  Sevenly-hrst  streets,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  Central  Park.    In  it  the  large  arid  valuable  collection  of 
the  founder,  James  Lenox,  whose  munificent  gift  includes  also  the  real  estate  and 
buildings,  will  be  deposited.    It  is  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  books  on  early 
American  history  ever  formed.    There  will  also  l)e  a  fine-art  gallery  and  a  collection 
of  curiosities.    The  New  York  Historical  Society  occupies  a  fine  building  on  the 
corner  of  Eleventh  street  and  Second  avenue,  the  capacity  of  which  it  has  for  some 
years  outgrown.    It  has  a  collection  of  historical  works,  newspapers  from  1704  to 
the  present  date,  manirscripts,  public  and  private  documents  of  great  value,  and  is 
the  favorite  receptacle  for  family  papers  of  historical  importance.    The  collection 
of  books  reaches  60,000  ;  of  newspapers  bound  2319.    It  has  also  a  large  collection 
of  Ameivlcan  antiquities,  the  famous  Abbot  Egyptian  collection,  the  Lenox  Nineveh 
marbles,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  finest  art  collections  in  the  country.  It 
is  supported  by  a  large  membership  of  the  leading  citizens.    The  oldest  library  in 
the  city  is  the  New  York  Society  Library,  situated  in  University  Place,  between 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets.    It  was  organized  in  1740,  and  incorporated  in 
1754,  has  a  collection  of  about  70,000  volumes  for  circulatiim  and  rclerence,  and  has 
a  reading-room.    It  is  maintained  by  annual  dues.    The  ^Mercantile  library  Asso- 
ciation, Clinton  Hall,  Astor  I'^lace,  originally  organized  for  the  benefit  of  merchants' 
clerks,  to  whon"!  access  is  given  at  a  merely  nominal  charge,  has  a  very  large  col- 
lection of  current  literature,  158,034  voliunes,  and  a  fine  and  extensively-used  read- 
ing-room, where  both  foreign  and  domestic  reviews,  magazines,  and  periodicals  are 
amply  supplied.    The  library  is  chiefly  used  for  circulation.    In  addition,  there  is 
an  admirable  system  of  lectures  and  classes.    The  American  Geographical  Society 
has  rooms  in  Cooper  Institute.    It  has  a  good  library  of  books  on  geography  and  a 
valuable  collection  of  charts,  maps,  and  other  docunients.    It  is  the  onlv  institution 
in  the  country  whollv  devoted  to  geographical  science.    Tlie  Lmion  Theological 
Seminary  has  a  large  and  noted  collection,  cliief  among  which  are  early  American 
tracts.    The   Episco})al  Theological  Seminary  has  also  a  large  collection.  The 
American  Institute  is  particularly  strong  in  works  on  mechanics  and  engineering. 
The  Apprentices'  Library,  free  to  this  class  and  fe.aale  employees,  has  a  large 
assortment  of  general  literature.    The  Law  Institute  has  a  carefully-selected  library, 
and  a  reading-room  attached  for  the  use  of  the  bar.    The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  a  small  but  extremel}'  valuable  collection  of  works  on  finance  and  subjects  of 
commercial  interest.    There  aie  several  societies  for  the  prc^motion  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  Nrttional  Academy  of  Design,  instituted  in  1826,  owns  a  building  on  the  corner 
of  Twenty-third  street  and  Fourth  avenue,  and  lias  large  and  valuable  colleciions. 
The  Metropolitan  Musuem  of  Art,  incorporated  in    1870,  occupies   an  elegant 
building  on  Fourteenth  street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues.   It  has  a  carefully 
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selected  and  jhoice  collection  of  antiquities  and  curiosirieS;  some  of  great  value, 
chief  among  which  is  the  Cesnola  collection.  A  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  this  museinii  is  now  being  erected  in  Central  Park.  A  Studio  Ait-lniildin^-  As- 
sociation was  organized  in  1S65,  and  is  located  on  Tenth  street,  near  Sixth  avenue; 
it  is  mainly  used  by  artists  for  studios.  Tliere  are  444  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Of  these  28  are  dail)-,  8  semi-weeklv,  187 
weekly,  22  semi-monthly,  180  monthly,  3  bi-monthly,  and  16  quarterlv;  32  are  in 
foreign  languages — 16  Oerman,  9  Spanish,  3  French,  2  Scandinavian,  2  Swedish; 
99  have  a  circulation  of  over  5000  copies.  The  ten  leading  newspapers  are  the 
Daily  Neivs^  one  cent,  with  a  daily  circulation  of  127,360  ;  the  Sun,  two  cents,  dail\ 
circulation,  1 19,792,  weekly,  73,533  ;  the  Herald,  three  cents,  dailv,  85,000,  Vv-eekU-, 
15,000;  the  Tribune,  ic>\\v  cents,  daily,  43,833,  semi-weekly,  1 0,000,  weeklv,  .jS, con , 
the  Tiuies,  four  cents,  daily,  ^2,000,  Aveeklv,  30,000;  the  Siauis-Zeiiuui^  (CfQvuv.ui), 
daily,  30,000,  weeklv,  15,000.  Of  the  illustrated  papers, //tzz/tv^-  IVeekly  hus  a  cir- 
culation of  100,000;  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Nen's^  weeklv,  50,000;  the  Grapliie, 
daily,  11,000.  Of  tlie  literary  papers  two  are  devoted  to  stories  and  tales— The  A'eio 
York  Ledger,  witli  a  circulation  of  300,000,  and  the  Ne^u  York  Jl'eel'lv,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  180,000.  Of  the  religious  ])a]~)ers,  the  C/nistiau  Union,  weekly,  has  a  circula- 
tion of  78,333;  the  Cliristian  Advoeate,  45,000;  the  Catholie  lievieu',  20,000;  the  .V.v.v- 
day-Sehc'ol  Journal,  moiithly,  75,000;  MetJtodist  ELiscopal  C/im-eh  Missionary  A dr'o- 
cate,  100,000.  Of  tJie  magazines,  //^?r/'(?^-'i'  ALon t/i ly  \vds  130,000;  Seriliners  Jfonthly, 
48,000;  St.  A^icliolas,  a  child's  magazine,  40,000;  the  Galaxy,  18,000. 

Churches. — New  York  is  largely  provided  with  churches.  Tlie  total  luunber, 
together  with  mission  organizations,  is  470,  of  which  334  have  edifices  of  their  own, 
witii  accommodations  for  350,000  |)ersons,  and  valued  a.t  $28,800,000.  Of  llie  organi- 
zations, 92  are  Protestant  Episcopal,  70  Presbyterian,  58  ^Jethodist  Episco[)al,  46 
Baptist,  40  Roman  CatlK)Iic,  and  27  Jewish.  In  the  Protestant  churclies,  chapels, 
etc.,  there  are  seats  for  250,000  persons,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  a.tlend- 
ance  does  not  exceed  150,000.  Of  the  Protestant  cliurches,  240  are  regularly  incoi"- 
porated,  with  an  average  membershi])  of  300,  giving  a  total  of  72,000  communicants. 
Tliere  are  in  addition  140  Protestant  missions,  where  religious  instruction  and 
service  .a.re  regularly  maintained.  The  latest  census  gives  365  Protestant  Sal>l)atli- 
schools,  with  88,237  scholars  on  roll,  and  an  average  attendance  of  56,187  ;  and  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  etc.,  there  are  59  Sabbath-schools,  having  27,589  scholars  on 
roll,  and  an  average  attendance  of  18,274.  The  total  number  of  missionaries  is  266, 
who  make  800,000  visits  a  vear,  besides  lumdreds  of  tract  visitors,  poor  visitors,  and 
other  humbler  agents. 

There  are  5  free  reading-rooms  for  seamen  and  15  for  workingmen,  .and  10 
daily  p/ayer-meetings.  The  churches  most  famous  for  their  size,  cost,  and  art/hi- 
tectui-al  beauty,  are  Trinity,  Grace,  St.  George's,  the  new  Fifth  avenue  Presbytci  ian, 
tlie  Reformed  Collegiate,  and  the  Jewish  Synagogue  ;  a  new  cathedral  is  aUo  l)ein'4- 
erected  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  whicli  will  exceed  in  size  and  splendor  any  (  hurch 
in  the  city.  It  is  of  white  marl)le,  covers  an  entire  block,  and  is  in  tlie  Ciothi' 
order. 

Charities. — New  "^'ork  is  famous  for  its  numificent  and  cosmopolitan  charities, 
both  at  home  and  abr(jad.  It  has  never  failed  to  respond  to  an  appeal  for  aid,  and 
the  eyes  of  suffering  nati«ms  and  C(jrnmunities  are  lirst  turned  to  lier.  Ireland  in  its 
famine,  ranee  in  its  Hoods  and  desolation,  England  in  its  manufacturing  distress, 
even  in  time  of  war,  found  a  I'ead}'  response.  And  so  has  every  American  in  its  day 
of  distress — witness  Portland,  Chicago,  Boston,  etc.     The  municipal  charities  of 
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New  York  are  intrusted  to  a  Ijoard  of  management  entitled  tlie  Commissioners  of 
Public  Chai  itics  and  Corrections,  who  have  charge  of  all  the  criminals,  paupers, 
and  pul)lic  sick  of  the  city. 

The  ])risons,  iKjsjMtals,  asylums,  almshouses,  nurseries,  etc.,  nimibering  27  insti- 
tutions (viz.,  tlie  Almshouse,  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  IJellevue 
Hospital,  City  Prison,  Randall's  Island  Ilcjspitals,  Workhouse,  Charity  Hospital, 
Fever  Hospital,  Small  Pox  Hospital,  Ird'ants'  Hospital,  Inebriate  xVsylum,  Asylum 
on  Ward's  Island,  Lunatic  Asylum,  Epileptic  and  Paralytic  Hospitals,  Randall's 
Island  Xurseiy,  Free  Fabor  and  Intelligence  Bureau,  Industrial  ScIkkjI,  Hart's 
Island,  and  School  Ship  Mercury),  received  last  year  1 53,27 1  subjects.  Idie  dcj)art- 
ment  for  the  uutdoor  poor  gave  relief  to  22,782.  Correct  conclusions  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  driiwn  from  these  figures,  as  the  same  persons  a{)pcar  more  than  once  upon 
the  register.  The  money  expended  in  sustaining  the  bc^aixl  amounted  to  .91,541, - 
685.50.  The  immigrants  are  under  the  care  of  the  Conmiissioners  of  Emigration  ; 
of  the  267,901  alien  passengers  landed  in  1874  at  the  port  of  New  York,  51,871  wx're 
relieved,  forwarded,  or  proyided  with  eniph^yment  bv  the  commission;  12,586  were 
cared  for  in  the  refuge  and  hos|)itai  on  Ward's  Island — an  institution  suppcjrting  an 
average  of  about  2000  pers()ns.  'The  total  expenses  of  the  commission  were  'i^i66,~ 
108.22.  Besides  these  |)ublic  there  are  numerous  private  institutions,  endowed  by 
tlie  voluntary  l)enefacti(.ms  of  the  citizens,  in  some  cases  aided  by  State  or  municipal 
appropriations.  The  Association  for  Impro\  ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  expends 
about  $50,000  annually,  and  relieves  about  5000  families.  Fast  year  being  a  year  of 
extraordinary  suflering,  aid  was  given  to  24,091  families.  'J'he  New  York  City 
jNIission  gave  aid  to  2500  families  in  1874.  'The  Iloward  .Mission  and  the  1  louse  of 
Industry  disbui'sed  large  sums.  The  Pj-ison  Association,  the  Home  foi-  h\^male 
Prisoners,  and  the  Midnight  Missi(»n  are  humane  reformatories.  'There  are  27  hos- 
pitals in  the  cit\',  of  which  15  liave  large  and  commodious  buildings,  tlie  recent 
erections  being  admirably  adapted  to  sanitary  and  curative  })uposcs.  T^he  oldest  of 
these  institutions  is  the  New  York  ITospital,  founded  under  a  colonial  charter  in 
177 1.  The  large  and  beauliful  site  which  it  occupied  for  nearly  a  century  has  been 
sold,  and  this  favorite  institution  has  losi  its  old  prestige.  The  Bloomingdale 
Asyhnn  for  the  Insane,  located  at  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  street,  between  Tenth 
and  Eleventh  avenues,  is  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Flospital.  A  farm  of  300  acres 
has  been  purcliased  at  ^^Tdte  Plains,  and  suitable  buildings  will  sliortly  l)e  ready  for 
the  reception  of  patients.  St.  Fuke's  Hos[)ital  occupies  spacious  buildings  on  the 
corner  of  Fifty-fourth  street  and  Fifth  avenue. 

The  property  of  this  instilution  was  exempted  from  taxation  and  assessment  by 
legislati\"e  act  in  1870.  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  formerly  known  as  the  jews'  Hosjii- 
tal,  was  established  in  1852.  ll  occu|)ies  a  large  building  on  Fexington  Avenue 
froni  Sixty-sixth  lo  Sixty-se\'enth  street.  'i  he  Roosevelt  Hospital,  a  bequest  of 
James  IF  Roosevelt,  who  died  in  1863,  has  extensive  buildings  erecting  on  Ninth 
avenue,  corner  of  Fifty-sixth  street.  There  are,  besides,  the  German  Huspital, 
incorj)orated  1866;  St.  Francis's  Hospital,  1866,  under  the  charge  of  the  Voov  of  St. 
Francis;  St.  \dncent's,  1849,  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, 1S68;  Women's  Hospital  for  Surgii  al  Treatment  of  Women,  1855;  New  York 
Asylum  for  Fying-in  W(jnien,  1822;  New  York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Ruj)- 
tured  and  Crippled,  1863;  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Childi-eri  ;  New 
York  Homceopathic  Infirmary  fen-  WTnnen  ;  the  Hahnemann  IFxspital  ;  Hospital  f(jr 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System;  Metropolitan  Medical  and  Surgiral  Institute; 
Strangers'  Hospital.    There  are  four  eye  and  ear  infirmaries:  the  New  York  h^yc 
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and  Ear  Infirmary,  founded  1820;  in  1S74  there  were  treated  10,486  patients, 
of  whom  7464  were  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  2439  of  the  ear,  583  of  tlie  nose 
and  throat.  The  expenses  for  the  same  year  were  ,^28,011.70.  Manhattan 
and  1^-^ar  Hospital;  New  York  Oplithahnic  Hospital;  New  York  OphtliaJinif 
and  Aural  Institute.  There  are  7  city  disj^ensaries,  which  su[)[>lv  <j:ratiiit(Misiv 
medicines  and  medical  and  suiL;ical  attendance,  and  are  mainh-  sup]">ortefi  \>v 
subscriptions  and  gifts  from  the  legislature.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
supported  by  private  contributions.  The  New  York  Dispensary,  corner  of  CYaaie 
and  White  streets,  established  1790,  supplies  an  average  of  40,000  patieiUs  ;it 
an  expenditure  of  $10,000.  The  Central  Dispensary,  the  Demilt,  the  luislern,  ihe 
Manhattanville,  Northern,  Northeastern.  Northwestern,  Westci-n,  H arleni,  Iloffuian, 
German,  Orthopzt'dic,  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Bond  Street,  New  Xoi  k 
Homojopathic  Medical  College,  jI etropolitan  H onnvopathic,  Nijrtliwe.stern  Honnro- 
pathic,  \Vestern  Homa-opathic,  Western  Dis[)ensary  for  Wonu-n  and  ChiKhrn, 
Eclectic.  There  are  two  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  :  tlie  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  incorporated  in  1817,  occupies  buildings  650  feet  in  lengih.  eo\'er- 
ing  two  acres,  and  acccommodating  450  pupils  ;  the  Institution  for  tlie  lm[u-o\ed 
Instruction  of  Deaf-Mu.tes.  Th.ere  are  three  institutions  for  tlie  blind  :  ilie  New 
York  Institution  for  the  lUind,  whicli  receives  pav  pupils  and  olhcis  at  State  chp.rge 
for  $300  per  annum  ;  the  Blind  Mechanics'  Association,  which  secures  empioynient 
for  blind  adults;  the  Holv  flight  Home  for  tliC  Ijlind,  for  the  supi^ort  (jf  the  a^ed, 
and  infirm,  without  regard  to  religion  or  nationality.  I'herc  are  26  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  other  Roman  Carliolic  organizations,  reformator}'^  and  charitable.  ()! 
benevolent  societies  there  are  51,  of  trades'  unicjns  about  50,  and  of  se(a-et  and  benefit 
societies  about  the  same  number.  Besides  these,  there  are  75  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. The  Societv  for  the  Kefj)rmation  (jf  Juvenile  Delinquents,  House  ol 
Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  occupies  two  large  structures  1000  feet  in  length,  in  the 
Italian  order  of  architecture;  the  workshops  30  by  100  feet,  three  stearics  iugT  ;  con- 
nected therewith  a  school  for  seamanship. 

The  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  receives  truant  and  friendless  children  ;  accom- 
modates 500  inmates;  the  citv  pavs  j^i  10  for  each  child  supported.  The  Ciiildrer/s 
Aid  Societv  seeks  to  secure  homes  for  friendless  children  in  country  families;  scIn>ols 
are  attached  whicli  educate  from  9000  t(^  10,000  scholars  annually.  A  newsbiiys 
lodging-h(juse  is  connected  with  the  societv,  wdfa  h  has  provided  over  70,000  boys 
with  permanent  homes  and  emploxanent.  Tlie  New  Vovk  Catholic  Protectdiy  has 
extensive  buildings  in  Westchester  C'amtv.  The  Hel)i-ew  ]>enevolent  and  ()!plian 
Asyliuu  has  a  large  building,  and  supports  about  200  children  annually.  1  here  is 
also  an  Industrial  Home  for  Je\vesses,  and  the  Noah  Benevolent  Widows' and  (  h- 
phans'  Association.  The  Colored  Orphan  Asvlum,  whose  premises  were  de^ti"c>\ed 
during  the  riots  in  Julv,  1863,  has  since  erected  new  building's;  the  average  nnmiu-r 
cared  for  is  260.  The  Five  Points  Mission  provides  food  and  clotliing  ft^r  the  jm'oi', 
and  temporary  shelter  for  the  lujnieless  ;  its  school  attendance,  over  400.  '1  liere  are 
several  instituti(.)ns  for  seamen — the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  the  Sai!oi> 
Home,  etc.;  and  a  Societv  for  the  l^revention  of  C/ruelty  to  Animals. 

The  foregoing  include  the  best  kmnvn  of  th.ese  numerous  and  valuable  institu- 
tions, all  of  which  draw  largely  fr>)m  the  private  munificence  of  the  charitable  com- 
munity of  New  York.  The  organized  local  charitable  societies  and  institutions  re- 
ceive and  disl)urs(.'  annuallv  ,^2,500,000. 

Public  Buildings.— the  most  noted  l)uildings  are  the  City  Hall, Jn  the  P;irk. 
erected  in  1S03,  a  graceful  and  elegam  structure,    .\djoining  is  the  new  Con rl - H o^^■e. 
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a  large  edifice,  iK»torious  as  the  means  by  which  the  city  treosury  was  robbed  of  a 
large  amount  of  money  by  \VilIiani  M.  Tweed  and  his  followers.  They  arc  l)otli  in 
marl)le,  except  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall,  which  is  br(_)wn  stone,  tlie  autliorities  having 
then  no  idea  that  the  city  limits  would  extend  an}'  higher.  The  Custom-lTouse, 
formerly  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  is  an  immense  and  massive  structure  of  Ouincv 
granite.  The  columns  are  38  feel  in  height  and  feet  in  diameter.  The  Sub- 
Treasury  occupies  tlie  f;)ld  Caistom-House,  a  beautiful  and  spacious  building  in  white 
marl)le.  The  new  Post-OlTice,  the  finest  pultlic  structure  in  the  city,  and  admira- 
bly adapted  for  its  purpose,  was  begun  iii  1869  and  finished  in  1875.  It  occupies 
the  southern  angle  of  the  Park.  The  Western  Union  Telegra])h  Company  and  the 
Ei'oiin^^  J\yst  occupy  fine  structures  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  upon  Broadway, 
below  the  Park.  The  Xew  York  7'ribunL  Association  lias  kuely  completed  a  brick 
building  on  Printing-house  Sc^iiare,  with  a  tower  of  enormous  height,  whic^h  has 
attracted  attention  and  commeiits.  Of  the  new  buildings  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  the  Windsor  Motel,  the  Gilsey  House,  and  the  Buck- 
ingham are  the  most  prominent.  Tlie  All)any  and  the  Saratoga  are  large  structures 
of  flats  on  the  French  plan,  n')w  rapidly  growing  in  favor.  The  Lenox  Library  has 
already  been  noticed.  A  marked  feature  of  tlie  social  life  of  the  city  is  the  preva- 
lence of  clubs,  of  which  there  are  forty,  including  literary  and  sporting  associations, 
for  friendly  intercourse.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  ai'e  the  Union,  limited  to 
1000  members,  with  a  full  membership,  and  occupying  an  elegant  building  on  Fifth 
avenue;  the  Union  League,  with  a  roll  even  more  extensive,  and  a  fine  house  in 
Madison  Square.  The  New  ^'ork,  Knickerl:)ocker,  ITavellers',  Century,  Lotos,  and 
the  German  Ckib  on  Reservoir  Square.  'Jdiese  institutions  are  provided  with 
restauvrants,  and  are  daily  and  numercnisly  attended.  The  city  is  admirably  pro\  ided 
with  parks,  whicli  liave  been  a})tly  termed  the  "  lungs"  of  the  cities.  llie  Central 
l^ark  is  noticed  elsewhere.  'Jliere  are  also  the  l^attery,  Bov^ding  Green,  the  City 
FLill  Park — all  historicrd  ground — Tompkins,  Washington,  Union,  ^NLidison,  :ind 
ReservcMr  Squares,  and,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  \b:)unt  2\Iorris  Square  and 
High  Bridge  and  >L')rningside  Parks,  The  tot;d  area  in  acres  and  thousandths  is 
1007.251.  The  lower  part  of  the  city  is  cpiite  irregularly  built;  but  from  Houston 
street,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  City  ILall  Park,  the  construc^tion  is  regular,  with 
long  avenues  running  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and  laterally  traversed  by 
streets  which,  like  the  avenues,  are  designated  l)y  numbers,  liroadway,  the  most 
famous  of  the  avenues,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  in  its  long  extent  of  six 
miles  crosses  five  of  the  avenues  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  13roadway  is  lined 
with  shops  and  liotels,  and  is  orre  of  tlie  gayest  streets  in  the  world.  Fifth  Avenue, 
with  its  magnificent  j^rivnte  residences,  churches,  ;ind  club-luniscs,  is  one  luibroken 
series  of  architectural  dis};)lay  ;  the  natural  advant;iges  of  this  fine  avenue,  which 
runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  iskmd,  make  it  the  favorite  site  for  residence.  Broad 
and  extensive  boulevards  h.ave  l)een  recentlv  laid  out  '.w  the  upper  part  of  the  island, 
which,  connecting  with  the  Central  Park,  offer  long  and  agreealde  drives. 

The  first  city  railroad  was  chartered  in  185.^  since  which  the  system  of  travel  by 
horse-cars  has  largelv  increased.  There  are  now  railroads  in  all  the  h)ngitudinal 
avenues  exce|)t  the  Fifth  a\-enne  and  Broadwav  I)clow  Unic>n  Square,  and  there  are 
also  numerous  transversal  lines  connecting  the  ferries  of  the  hkist  and  North  ri\'ers. 
The  commissioners  appointed  b\-  the  Mavor  of  the  citv.  under  the  authuritv  of  tiie 
legislature,  have  now  under  advisement  |)lans  for  rapicl  transit  t(t  tlie  northern  lim- 
its, now  become  indispensable  t(j  the  growth  and  })ros[jeritv  of  the  nu,'tro[)olis.  The 
New  York  Central,  liudson  Ki ver,  I  larlem,  and  .New  IJa\-en  }\;iilr(ja{ls  have  tlieir 
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tcrniiiuis  in  this  city  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  and  bring  in  and  tal^e  ont  a  hiri^c 
number  of  suburban  residents  who  iiave  their  place  of  business  in  the  citv.  The 
report  of  the  State  engineer  and  surveyor  for  1S72  gives  the  business  of  tlie  cilv 
liorse-railroads  as  follows  :  horse-car  passengers  carried,  134,588,871,  at  fares  varvinLr 
from  five  to  eight  cents  each;  steam  elevated  roads,  163,153,  at  a  fare  of  ten  cents. 
There  are  23  ferries  connecting  New  York  with  the  west  sliures  of  the  Hudson,  Ido- 
l>okcn,  and  Jersey  City,  Staten  Island  and  J>ong  Island.  The  boats  to  ]b<)')kl\  n  and 
Iloboken  run  every  ten  minutes  by  day,  and  every  fifteen  minutes  bv  night  ;  lai-es, 
from  two  to  four  cents  each  yjassenger.  Tlie  numbei"  of  {passengers  cai-ried  in  1868, 
the  last  year  of  official  returns,  was  82,321,214.  The  ferries  are  all  under  cit\'  suj)ei-- 
vision,  but  owing  to  the  policy  adopted  a  few  years  since  of  leasing  this  valuabh' 
franchise  for  terms  of  years,  no  returns  su]:)plying  statistical  inf'^rmation  ai'e  m.v,- 
made.  The  natural  increase  A^'ould  carrv  the  number  to  ico,ooo,ooo  at  the  lowest 
estimate.  Reviewing  the  car  and  ferry  traffic,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  centre  of  cit\- 
travel  of  New  York  and  its  natural  suburbs  is  not  far  removed  from  tlie  Citv  Mall 
Park. 

Water-works. — The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  Croton  AVater-uairks,  the 
most  extensive  and  costly  in  the  U.  S.  The  supply  is  drawn  fi-om  the  Croton  River, 
a  clear,  pure  s'  ream  of  remarkable  quality,  in  \Vestchester  Count)-,  whicli  is  concb.:cted 
to  the  city  by  an  aqueduct  of  solid  masonr^■  401^2  miles  in  length,  8  feet  5I2  inc  lies 
in  height,  7  feet  5  inches  wide  at  the  vvddest  point;  and  dropping  13  inches  to  the 
mile.  It  has  a  capacity  of  106,000,000  gallons  a  day.  It  crosses  the  Harlem  Ri\  iM- 
on  the  High  Bridge,  a  structure  of  granite  1450  feet  long,  21  feet  V\'ide,  between 
parapets  114  feet  liigh  ;  is  leceived  in  two  gi'eat  basins  in  Central  Park,  and  is  dis- 
tributed by  two  reservoirs  thi-ough  350  miles  of  pipe.  These  works  are  uiuler  the 
su'pervision  of  the  department  of  public  works,  a  bureau  created  under  the 
charter  in  1S70.  Five  principal  gasliglit  companies  supply  tlie  city.  The  Man- 
hattan Company  has  two  works,  which  deliver  gas  through  about  170  miles  of  street- 
mains  to  30,000  private  consumers  and  7000  street-lamps.  The  otliers  ari^  the  New 
York,  Metropolitan,  Mutual,  and  the  Marlem.  The  mains  of  these  conqiauies  are 
being  constantly  extended  as  new  avenues  and  streets  are  opened. 

The  system  of  sewei  age  is  totally  unworth}-  of  a  metropolitan  city  with  unec'ualk  cl 
opportunities  for  drainage,  the  rivers  surrounding  providing  ample  outlet  for  all 
detritus;  but  there  has  as  yet  been  no  effort  to  introduce  the  scientific  pkins'if  wltich 
Paris  presents  so  excellent  an  example.  Tlie  paving  of  tlic  city  is  hardly  better  than 
the  sewerage.  For  this,  however,  some  CNCuse  may  be  found  in  the  se\"erit\'  of  the 
winters  and  the  long  lay  of  snow  upon  the  ground.  Various  tentati\'e  expei  iments 
have  been  made;  cobblestones  have  given  way  to  wood;  wood,  in  turn,  after  lia\ing 
been  tried  in  ^-arious  forms,  has  yielded  to  trap-block,  which  is  now  the  favorite  mode. 

Markets. — The  market  system  is  absolutely  disgraceful,  and  with  hardi)'  anv 
exception,  the  buildings  are  rather  public  nuisances  than  |)ub!ic  benefits.  liiose 
owned  and  rented  by  the  city  are  13  in  number,  of  Avdiich  \A'ashington,  Fult(jn,  and 
Clinton  are  the  most  imi)ortant.  With  a  more  bountiful  supply  of  pro\'isif)ns  of 
necessity  and  luxury  than  can  be  had  in  any  city  of  the  world  (a  remark  especially 
true  of  its  fish,  v.diicli  lias  developed  int(3  a  separate  trade  under  tlie  control  of  ;i  fish- 
mongers' corporation),  there  is  no  capital  city  wiiere  the  market  acccjnnmjdatious 
for  both  produce  and  consumer  are  so  badly  managed.  The  sales  (jf  food  during  the 
year  (1874)  for  cash  are  reported  by  the  efficient  superintendent,  Colonel  De  \'oe,  at 
$130,000,000,  of  which  Washington  received  $108,000,000;  Fulton,  $16,000,000;  and 
Clinton,  $1,500,000.    Besides  these  for  household  purposes,  it  is  estimated,  by  the 
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same  competent  authority,  that  1,350,000  persons  dine  or  hnicli  ever\'  biisincss-dav  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Not  less  tiian  300,000  of  these  are  daily  visitors,  who  leave 
the  city  nightly  for  neighboring  towns,  and  there  is  an  a\erage  of  50,000  visitors  at 
the  hotels. 

The  Fire  Department,  fornierly  a  ^'olllnteer  organization,  has  at  last  passed 
into  the  control  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  witli  salaried  employes  Tlic 
modern  system  of  steani,  with  engineers  and  otTicers,  and  telegraphic  signals,  has 
done  awav  with  this  formerly  prominent  feature  in  the  life  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Police  Department  is  under  ilie  control  of  a  board  of  commissioners, 
and  occupies  34  different  stations,  which  aie  connected  by  telegrapli  wires,  and  a 
large,  commodious  head-C[unrters.  'Die  force  numbers  2503.  As  a  system  of  protec- 
tion, it  can  never  be  thoi'oughly  etTicient  until  witlidrawn  from  the  domain  of  politics, 
but  it  is  slowly  and  steadily  improving.  Its  main  deficiency,  as  compared  with  the 
European  system,  is  the  want  of  eiTiciency  in  the  detective  force. 

Post-Office. — The  business  of  tlie  post-ofhce  is  enormous.  Besides  the  great 
building,  there  are  20  bj-anch  stations,  of  which  12  are  on  Manhattan  Island,  A  to  L, 
and  8  in  the  newly-annexed  towns  of  Westchester.  The  number  of  superintendents 
and  clerks  employed  at  tliC  general  oftice  is  648;  at  stations,  86;  of  regular  letter- 
carriers  at  the  general  post-office,  too;  at  stations,  329;  of  substitutes,  30;  total 
force,  1 1 93.  'There  are  7  daily  deliveries  by  carriers,  and  14  collections  from  9S6 
street  letterT^oxes.  In  the  year  1876,  the  transactions  of  the  Xew  York  Post-Office 
arc  given  below  : 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  POST-OFFICE,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1S76. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  transactions  of  the  New  York  Post-Olhce 
for  the  year  1876.    Compiled  bv  directi(.)n  of  lion.  Thomas  L.  James,  Postmaster: 


1  RANSA<;  1  K  i»F   MONLV   UROrU   [)I  X'ISION. 

International  and  Doincstic  Orders  issueti   $1,062,826  13 

Fees  on  same   12,984  45 

International  and  Domestic  Ordeis  pait)    6,068,014  V4 

Deposits  recei\ed  from  Po'^tmasters  on  MiHiey  Order  account  ,   12,675,514  68 

Drafts  paid  on  lMone\-  (Jrder  letter  credit's  account   6,691,059  00 

Deposited  to  credit  Fosiniaster  General  on  Money  Order  account   400,000  00 

Postmaster's  General  checks   565,329  97 

International  Exchange  account   595. 320  19 

Transfer  to  Postage  account   111,297  2(_, 

Revenue  account   254,032  68 

International  Money  Order^^  certified  io  and  from  Europe   3,007,999  61 

Money  Orders  issued  and  [Kud  at  Stations  in  New  York  City   1,953,712  40 

Expense  account   58,052  16 

Funds  advanced  to  Stations   ick),035  00 


Total   !?33. 5 56,17s  30 

KKM  lbH   >[UNF.Y  ORDERS   1  .XC li  A  N(  a  i). 

Inwards......  ,   ^397,027  73 

Outwards   897,457  46 

GEKNtAN   ^lO^■K^■   ORDFRS  KXClIANf-Fn. 

Inwards  ,   •>'703,077  61 

Outwards   766.408  37 

 1_  ^1,469,485  9S 
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FOKKIGN"  DKrARTM fiNl'. 


Letters  delivered    

Letter  and  Paper  Bags   ^(>,SS4 

Letters  received    

Letter  and  Paper  Bags  •  2J,SS", 

Suplementary  Postage   ^i^.-^v^l 

REGISTRY  DECAR  1  ME  NT. 

Registered  Packages  opened   262,5-^,3 

"              "           in  transit   105,807 

'*          Letters  delivered   447, 5S2 

"       received  in  >Lails  for  distribution   231), ^52 

Letters  registered   175,621 

Fees  on  same   $17,442  40 

Postage  Stamp  I'ackages  registered   150,823 

Stamped  Envelope  Packages  distributed    25,(148 

Postal  Card  Packages  distributed   '5,492 

Registered  Packages  dispatched    161,603 

Total   i,577.:/'3 

carriers'  department. 

Registered  Letters  delivered  by  Carriers  "   248,444 

Mail  Letters  delivered  by  Carriers  •   37.359,37- 

Postal  Cards       "                 "    10,692,544 

Local  Letters      "                "   21,036,915 

Local  Postal  Cards  delivered  by  Carriers  ,   ^'-445.^77 

Newspapers  delivered  by  Carriers   8,892,218 

Postal  Cards  collected  by  Carriers   6,671,795 

Local  Letters       "                 "   15.530.932 

Mail  Letters         "                "   ,  ■   30,614, 5(J4 

Newspapers         "                 "    5.584,362 

Postal  Cards  deposited  in  Stations   6,356,149 

Local  Letters       "                "   I4,482,09<) 

Mail  Letters         "                "    31 .9'^5.<''w7 

Newspapers         "                 "    i5,i5o,7(.i 

Letters  registered  at  Stations   55.59''' 

Money  Orders  issued  at  Stations   -K',460 

Amount  received  for  the  same                                                           ,   $867,209  76 

Money  Orders  paid  at  Stations   Zo,-]i?. 

Amount  paid  for  the  same  ,   ^7^>-^^j')  55 

Amount  of  Envelopes,  Stamps,  etc.,  sold  at  Stations,   $516,261  85 

Postage  on  Local  matter   . .   $1,009,651  43 

average  quantities  of  mail  matter  disposed  of  in  one  day  during  the  year  1S76. 

letter  mails.  I.ctlt-rs, 

N 11  in  hi  r. 

Drop  Letters  for  other  offices,  (i>:  \  07.   272,974 

Received  in  Mails   20,236 

Average  weight  of  Pouch  \vithout  contents,  7  lbs. 
Whole  number  of  Pouches  dispatched  for  426  Post-Othces  and  95  Routes  


paper  mails. 

Average  number  of  Sacks  received  for  distribution,  1620,  ataver;ige  weight  of  70  lbs. 

Weight  of  Sack  witliout  contents,  38  ozs. 
Whole  number  of  Sacks  dispatched  for  322  Post-Olfices  and  133  Routes  

Number  of  Sacks  of  2d  class  matter  distributed  

Num.ber  of  Sacks  of  3d  class  matter  distributed   


Total   293,210 

12 
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FOREIGN  MATTER. 

Received  per  Steam e)  s. 

Average  number  of  Letters   18,150 

Contained  in  Bags  

Average  number  of  Bags  of  Paper  Matter  

Total   18,150 

Dispatched  per  Steaineys. 

Average  number  of  Letters   19,264 

Contained  in  Bags  

Average  number  of  Bags  of  Paper  Matter  

Total   19,264 

LOCAL  MATTER,  LETTERS. 
Cartier  Delivery. 

Mail  Letters  and  Postal  Cards  , . .  153,520 

Drop  Letters   67,021 

Total   220,541 

Lock- Box  Delivery, 

Mail  Letters   85,073 

Drop  Letters   42,856 

Total   127,929 

R  EGA  PIT  UL  AT  ION. 

Domestic  ISLatter   293,210 

Foreign  Matter  inward   18,150 

Totals  of  Matter  dispatched  over  inland  Routes   311,360 

Foreign  Matter  outward   19,264 

Letters,  H'eiiLit, 
jVu  inhcr.       L\yi{i!  ds . 

Carriers'  Delivery   220,541  6,892 

Lock-lk)X   127,929  3,996 

    3^8,470 

Total   679,094 

Totals  for  the  year  1876   254,473,840 


History. — Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Hudson  in  1609,  the  Dtitch  under- 
took the  occupation  and  settlement  of  Manliattan  Island,  and  in  16.14  erected  a 
fort  and  trading-house  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  tlie  island,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam.  In  1614,  an  expedition  froni  South  Virginia, 
clispatched  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  took  possession  of  the  infant  colony,  which  then 
consisted  of  fotir  houses  outside  the  fort;  but  an  amicable  settlement  was  soon  made 
between  the  respective  governments,  and  the  Dutch  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Island  and  neighboring  countr}-.  In  1652,  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  was  incor- 
porated. In  1656,  it  had  increased  to  1000  inhabitants  and  120  hotises;  in  1677,  it 
contained  368  houses.  The  city  remained  under  the  peaceful  ride  of  tlie  Dutch  for 
about  a  half-centur}',  wlien  Charles  II.  coming  to  the  English  throne,  the  territory 
occupied  \)\  the  Dutch  was  gnuited  b}'  roy;d  charter  to  his  l^rother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  March  i2tli,  1664,  and  an  English  tleet  took  luiopposed  possession  in  August  of 
the  same  year.  Cohjuels  Nicoll  and  Lovelace  ruled  the  settlement  for  ten  years  in  the 
name  of  tiie  duke,  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  in  his  honor,  to  New  York. 
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In  August,  1673,  a  Dutcli licet  recaptured  the  city,  whicli  it  held  in  tlie  name  r»f  the 
States-General  of  Holland,  and  changed  the  name  again  to  New  Orange,  in  compliincnt 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  again  restored  to  English  rule  bv  treaty  in  167-j, 
and  resumed  its  name.  In  i6S6,the  munici])al  rights  of  the  free  city  were  continncd 
and  enlarged  to  cover  all  vacant  land  on  Manhattan  Island  to  low-water  mark,  hv 
cliartcr  from  Gov.  Dongan.  In  1708,  certain  ancient  rights  of  fen-y  were  also  cnn- 
firmed  by  new  charter  from  Gov.  Cornbury,  but  tlie  charter  upon  tlie  foundati<')n  of 
wliich,  as  Chancellor  Kent  remarks,  the  city  of  New  York  is  at  ])resent  gox  erned,  was 
lliat  of  1730,  as  granted  by  Governor  Montgomeric.  This  charter  recites  the  former 
charters,  confirms  the  privileges  of  the  city,  and  defines  the  water-boundarv  as  ex- 
tending to  low-water  mark  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Long  Island  and  New  jerse\'. 
This  claim  of  New  York  gave  occasion  to  long  litigation  with  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  until  tlie  boundary-line  was  happily  settled  by  commissioners  mutuallv  ap- 
pointed by  the  eacli  Sta.te  in  1833.  This  settlement  leaves  the  exclusive  jui  i^diction 
of  the  waters  to  the  State,  and  consequently  to  the  city  of  New  York,  ^vhile  the 
riglit  to  the  land  under  water  and  the  wharves  which  may  be  built  thereon,  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  is  vested  in  New  Jersey,  subject  only  to  the  quarantine  and  health 
laws  of  the  city.  An  act  of  confirmation  was  passed  by  the  asseml)ly  October  i.ph, 
1732.  Under  these  royal  ciiarters  the  mayor,  sheriff,  ix-corder,  and  t)t]ier  oilic-rs 
were  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  colony.  This  mode  of  appointment  comin- 
ued  until  the  Revolution,  when  the  power  of  appointment  was,  by  the  constitution  of 
1777,  vested  in  the  governor  and  council  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  legislature. 
Under  the  amended  constitution  of  1S21,  the  mayor  was  directed  to  be  a]:)pointed 
annually  by  the  common  council,  and  the  other  officers  to  be  chosen  triennially  by 
the  electors  of  the  city.  This  mode  continued  until  the  act  of  jMarch  3d,  1834,  direct- 
ed that  the  mayor  be  annually  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  city.  In  1849,  impor- 
tant alterations  were  made  in  the  creation  of  executive  departments,  the  chief  ollicers 
of  wliich  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  police  depai-trnent,  however,  ^vas  con- 
tinued, the  mayor  being  designated  as  its  head,  but  a  bureau  established  utider  the 
control  of  a  chief  of  police.  In  1852,  a  furtlic]'  amendment  instituted  a  bo:ird  of 
60  councilmen,  to  be  chosen  from  60  districts  of  the  city,  in  place  of  the  board 
of  assistant  aldermen  of  the  wards.  In  1857,  a  further  radical  change  was  made. 
The  act  of  this  year  repealed  all  the  amendments  of  1S30,  1S49,  1851,  1853,  only 
continuing  in  force  tlie  ancient  Dongan  and  Montgomerie  charters.  The  amended 
charter  divided  the  city  into  seventeen  aldermanic  districts,  from  each  of  which  an 
alderman  was  to  be  chosen,  to  serve  two  years;  the  board  of  council  to  be  composed 
of  six  members  elected  annually  from  each  of  the  senatorial  districts  of  the  city; 
the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  counsel  to  the  corporation  to  be  elected  by  the  }ieople, 
the  mayor  for  two,  the  counsel  for  three,  the  comptroller  for  four  years,  all  three 
removable  by  the  governor  for  cause;  and  the  heads  of  departments  were  made 
removable  by  the  board  of  aldermen  without  co  isent  of  the  mayor.  The  pov/crs 
of  the  street  department  were  increased,  and  a  number  of  executive  de[iartments 
abolished.  This  act,  restricting  the  powers  of  the  mayor,  was  resisted  by  him  as 
unconstitutional,  and  popular  disturbances  ensued.  .The  same  legislature  had  phiced 
the  police  force  of  the  city  and  the  neighboring  counties  under  a  metropolitan  com- 
mission. The  forces  met  in  violent  struggle;  resort  was  finally  had  to  tlie  Oourt  of 
Appeals,  which  fully  sustained  t'.ie  constitutionality  of  the  ne\y  chaiter.  l>y  an 
amendment  passed  in  1S63,  the  term  of  ulfice  of  the  several  heads  of  departments 
was  extended  to  four  years.  I'he  b'.>ard  of  councilmen  was  abolislied  alter  i8''>9. 
On  April  5th,  1870,  fiu'ther  a.nd  tliorougiily  radical  changes  took  place,  the  t  ity  gov- 
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eriiment  being  essentialiy  withdrawn  from  any  control  of  the  State  autlioritics,  and 
the  executive  power  vested  in  a  mayor  and  eleven  departments,  the  mayor  to  be 
elected  foi-  two  years,  Ijeads  of  departments  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The 
police  was  withdrawn  from  the  metropolitan  commission,  and  became  one  of 
the  new  departments.  I^arnest  protest  had  been  made  against  the  passage  of  the 
charter  of  1870,  but  few  alterations  were  consented  to,  a  few  modifications  only  being 
made  by  the  act  of  A|)ril  j8th,  1S71,  with  regard  to  the  school  ofhcers  and  Central 
Park  commission.  The  abuses  and  reckless  expenditure  which  followed  this  change 
in  municipal  rule  became  so  enormous  and  flagrant  that  tfiere  was  a  gi-eat  reaction 
in  public  opinion.  The  amendment  again  reorganizing  the  local  government  was 
passed  Jime  13th,  1S73,  ^^""^^  now  in  force.  It  al)olished  the  board  of  assistant  alder- 
men, constituted  a  new  common  council  of  twenty-one  aldermen,  to  be  elected  at  th.e 
general  State  election  the  next  year;  three  members  to  be  elected  in  each  senatorial 
district;  six  alderman  at  large,  to  hold  ofiice  for  one  year;  and  the  mayor  to  be 
elected  for  two  years. 

In  reviewing  these  changes  in  the  form  of  administration  of  the  city  government, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  tentative  process  by  which  a  solution  lias  been  diligently 
souglit  for  the  problem  of  a  city  government  \vhere  a  population  is  subject  to  such 
increase— a  population  at  once  uneducated  and  unaccustomed  to  self-government. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tfjat  only  with  a  constitution  and  manners  as  free 
and  liberal  as  those  which  prevail  in  the  State  of  New  York,  could  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage  have  endured  the  severity  of  the  strain.  The  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  city  since  the  English  occupation  have  been  tlie  usurpa- 
tion of  the  government  by  I^eislei"  in  1689,  and  his  trial  and  execution  l)y  Gov. 
Slougliter  in  1691.  The  sanie  year  the  laws  of  the  J3idve  of  York  and  provincial 
laws  were  framed.  The  fivsl  assembly  met  in  the  city  Apj  il  9th.  In  1696,  the  first 
Trinity  Church  was  built.  In  1712,  the  negroes  rose  in  insurrection,  set  lire  to  the 
city,  and  killed  several  persons;  nineteen  of  the  negroes  were  subsequently  exe- 
cuted. {See  First  Negro  Plot.)  In  1725,  ]]radford  established  the  New  York  Gazette, 
in  1729,  a  city  library  was  founded  ;  in  17-io  the  Nevv''  York  Societ\'  Pibi'ary  was 
organized.  In  1741,  the  famous  delusion  known  as  the  "Negro  Plot"  occurred; 
the  city  was  in  the  greatest  consternation,  and  a  large  number  of  negroes  were  exe- 
cuted, and  together  with  them  a  Catholic  priest  :  when  reason  was  asserted  itself,  no 
real  grounds  could  be  discovered  for  any  alarm.  In  1750,  a  theatre  was  established. 
In  1754,  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  was  cliarlercd.  In  May,  1763,  the  Sandy 
liook  lighthouse  was  first  lighted.  In  1765,  tlie  famous  Congress  known  as  th.e 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  met  in  tlie  city;  delegates  were  present,  and  grievances  were 
adopted.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  Vs"ere  organized,  with  affiliati(jns  throughout  the 
colonies.  The  Stamp  Act  was  burned,  and  an  agreement  not  to  import  goods  from 
Great  Britain  until  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  signed  by  a  large  conctnirse  of 
merchants.  On  the  ist  of  November,  amid  great  excitement,  the  effigies  of  Gov. 
Colden  and  the  devil  holding  the  Stamp  Act  were  burned  on  the  Powlini.!;  Green. 
On  the  5th,  the  excitement  continuing,  and  the  citizens  tlireatening  to  storm  tlie  fort 
and  seize  the  stamps,  the  paper  was  delivei-ed  In'  the  governor  to  the  mayor,  John 
Cruger,  and  taken  to  the  city  hall  for  safe  k('e[)ing. 

On  May  20l1i,  1766,  the  news  (jf  the  repeal  of  the  act  readied  tlie  cit  \',  and  the 
assembly  was  petitioned  to  erect  a  statue  to  W'iliirun  Pitt.  In  17OS,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  organized  at  the  Queen's  Head  Tavern,  kept  by  Polton  Sigel — a 
building  better  known  later  as  Frances'  Taveru,  .-md  which  is  still  standing  at  the 
corner  of  Pearl  ana  liroad  streets,  and  no^\'  called  Washington's  licaelquarters,  this 
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being  the  spot  where  he  bade  adieu  to  his  officers  at  the  close  of  the  Revohiiiou. 
On  May  14th,  1770,  a  statue  to  William  Pitt  was  erected  in  Wall  street  at  llic  intersec- 
tion of  William,  then  Smith  street.  On  A})ril  iSlh,  1774,  the  Xanc}'  arrived  w  illi  a 
cargo  of  tea;  tlie  vessel  was  not  permitted  to  land  her  cargo,  nor  to  make  entr\  at 
the  Custoni-IIouse.  News  reached  the  city  of  the  closing  of  tlie  iporr  of  lioston  in 
May,  1774;  a  committee  of  correspondence  was  organized.  T\]c  nc,)n-im])()rt;ui<)n 
agreement  was  again  proposed,  but  declined,  and  a  Congress  of  the  Colonies" 
insisted  upon  bv  the  merchants.  To  their  persistent  adherence  to  this  scheme  the 
first  Congress  was  mainly  due.  In  the  same  month,  strong  resolutions  of  resistance 
Averc  adopted  by  a  great  meeting  on  the  Common,  now  the  Park,  llie  coloiiial 
assembly  finally  adjourned  x\pril  3d,  1775.  Delegates  were  elected  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  Jidv  25th,  sanie  year.  On  August  2 2d,  Congress  ha\ing  ordered  the 
withdrawal  of  cannon  to  the  interior,  the  Asia,  man-of-war,  fired  upon  the  citv.  In 
Januar}-,  1776,  a  detachment  of  militia  took  possession  of  tlie  cit}',  and  in  tfie  si)ring 
the  American  army  followed.  On  the  Stli  of  July,  the  Declaratif>n  of  Independence 
was  proclaimed,  and  read  to  the  army.  On  the  26th  of  August,  after  the  batth-  of 
Pong  Island,  the  cit}'  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Pritish.  On  tlie  2  1  st  of  Se{)teml)er, 
a  destructive  fire  consumed  an  eighth  of  the  citv,  destroying  492  houses.  On 
November  25tii,  17S3,  the  British  evacuated  the  citv,  and  Gen.  Washington  entered 
at  the  head  of  the  American  army.  In  January,  1 785,  Congress  remox  ed  from  iMiil- 
adelphia  to  New  York,  and  met  in  the  City  Hall,  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets, 
now  the  site  of  the  United  States  Sub-treasury.  The  Bank  of  New  York  was  oi'i^an- 
ized  this  year,  and  a  manumission  society  was  established.  On  July  26th,  178S,  th.e 
new  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  bv  the  legislature,  and  cele- 
brated by  a  grand  procession.  On  April  30th,  17S9,  Gen.  \Yashington  was  inaugu- 
rated President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  gallery  in  front  of  the  old  Citv  Hall, 
facing  Broad  street.  On  December  4th,  the  adoption  of  the  new  Federal  ConNtilu- 
tion  was  ratified  by  an  immense  processio?!,  in  which  all  the  professions  and  trades 
were  rejjresented.  In  1792,  the  Tontine  Coffee-I louse  Avas  built  ;  June  ist,  1795,  the 
Park  Theatre  was  erected.  In  1799,  the  Manliattan  Com|)anv  was  charterc'l  to 
supply  the  city  witii  water;  the  Bronx  River  was  proposed  as  the  source  of  sujiplw 
and  was  surveyed.  In  1801,  the  total  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of 
the  city  and  county  was  ,$2 1,964,037,  and  a  tax  laid  of  one  mill  on  tlie  dollar.  In  '.80.;, 
hackney  coaches  were  first  licensed.  Julyiith,  of  this  year,  Alexander  Hamilton 
fell  in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr.  In  1S05,  the  winter  was  one  of  intense  severity. 
This  year  the  New  York  Free  vSchool  was  incorpurated,  and  alscj  the  Tamm.my 
'Society  or  Columbian  Order.  In  1806,  steam  navigation  v.as  first  successtnlly 
inaugurated  on  the  Hudson  River,  by  Robert  Fulton.  In  1807,  the  city  was  sur- 
veyed and  laid  out  by  a  commission  of  the  legislature,  consisting  of  Gouvei  iieur 
Morris,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  others.  Their  plan  has  been  su!>stantially  adhered  to. 
with  the  excepti(.)n  of  the  late  new  improvements.  In  June,  1812,  on  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Cireat  Britain,  a  large  number  of  privateers  left  the  city,  and  became 
the  terror  of  British  traders  till  the  peace.  Tliis  year  the  first  steam-ferry  was 
established  to  Jersey  City.  On  August  31st,  1814,*  the  scarcity  of  specie  and  the 
drain  upon  the  banks  brought  about  a  suspension  of  S[)ecie  pa\'ments,  wiiich  lasted 
till  July,  1817.  On  Felaaiary  12th,  1S15,  the  first  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
received  at  New  York  with  enthusiasm.  In  1824,  the  House  of  Refuge-  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  was  established,  and  a  building  t-rected  l-y 
private  subscrij)lion.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  oi'der  of  correction  of  the 
vices  of  the  young.    On  August  15th,  1824,  Gen.  Pa  Fayette  airiscil  in  the  <  it\,  aaJ. 
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was  welcomed  with  great  rejoicings  as  the  guest  of  the  city  and  nation.  The  quintal 
of  loo  instead  of  1 1 2  pounds  was  voluntarily  adopted  by  tlie  merchants  as  the  new 
measure  for  purchase  and  sale  after  January  ist,  1S25.  Gas  was  first  introduced 
in  this  year,  and  mains  laid  in  Broadway.  On  October  26th,  1S26,  the  sound  of 
cannon,  commencing  at  Buffalo,  and  repeated  from  point  to  point,  announced  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  final  union  of  the  lakes  with  the  Atlantic — 
the  presage  of  the  coming  power  and  wealth  of  the  city  as  the  great  gatewav  be- 
tween tlie  Western  and  Eastern  hemispheres.  On  November  11th,  the  arrival  of  the 
first  canal-boat  was  the  occasion  of  a  grand  aquatic  and  civic  pageant,  in  which  the 
"commingling  of  the  waters"  was  typically  illustrated  by  the  pouring,  bv  Gov. 
Clinton,  the  hither  of  the  canal,  of  a  keg  of  fre-Ji  water  of  l,nkc  Erie  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  at  the  Xarrovrs.  In  1S32,  the  Asiatic  cholera  ravaged  the  city.  Hardly 
liad  its  effects  been  reco\-ered  fi-om  when  the  city  was  prostrated,  December  16th, 
1835,  by  a  terrible  and  disastrous  coidlagration,  which  raged  three  days,  and  des- 
troyed more  than  600  buildings,  and  propei  ly  to  the  value  of  over  $20,000,000. 
Close  upon  this  calamity  followed  the  commercial  distress  and  financial  panic  of 
1836-37,  which  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  swept  countless  prosperous  firms 
out  of  existence.  The  banks  suspended  specie  payments  luider  authority  of  the 
legislature,  and  resumption  was  only  effected  with  great  difficulty  in  1S39.  The 
Croton  Aqueduct  vras  completed  in  1S42,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  city 
assured  by  the  colossal  and  beneficent  monument  of  tlie  enter} )rise  and  foresight  of 
the  citizens.  In  the  year  iS.pj  began  the  enormous  immigration—first  from  Ireland, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  famine,  and,  later,  from  other  parts  of  the  continent,  conse- 
quent on  political  disturbance — a  movement  which,  mainly  passing  through  New 
York,  has  greatly  added  to  her  wealth  and  po|")ulntion.  On  Jul\-  19th,  1845,  another 
disastrous  fire  destroyed  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  })roperty.  In  1849,  a  dis- 
turbance, known  as  the  Astor  Place  Riot,  springing  from  a  quarrel  between 
theatrical  partisans,  cost  tlie  li\-es  of  sever<il  citizens,  and  was  only  suppressed  by 
the  interference  of  the  militia.  In  the  month  of  Decendjer,  1851,  Kossuth,  the 
Hungarian  patriot,  received  an  enthusiastic  public  welcome.  On  July  i4lh,  1853, 
an  exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations  was  opened  in  a  building  of  extreme 
beauty,  of  iron  and  glass,  on  Reservoir  Square.  The  building  was  soon  after 
destroyed  by  fire.  On  July  2d,  1S55,  the  Central  Park  was  selected  by  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  tlie  suj-'reme  court.  Central  Park.)    In  the  summer  of 

1857,  a  financial  crisis  swept  over  the  commercial  world  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
business  of  the  city  was  |)rostrated,  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments,  all  enter- 
prises were  stopped,  and  the  working  classes  thrown  into  a  state  of  destitution,  to 
which  a  severe  winter  S(jon  adfled  fresh  terrcjrs.  Relief  w;is  })rovided  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  by  labor  on  public  works,  and  distribution  of  food.    In  August, 

1858,  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  was  announced,  and,  on  September 
ist,  was  celebrated  bv  a  liolidav  and  a  grand  public  deiuonstration. 

During  the  disjd'av  of  fireworks,  the  Citv  Hall  was  badlv  injured  by  a  contla- 
gration.  In  i860,  tlie  city  was  visited  by  the  Japanese  embass^^  which  was  enter- 
tained with  great  S|:)lendor  bv  the  municipal  authorities.  '  The  Prince  of  Wales  was 
ofiiciallv  received  the  same  vear  with  a  niiliiarv  di<plav  and  welcome,  b\'  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  citizens.  In  the  fall  of  this  year,  the  stx-ession  of  Soutii  Caro- 
lina arrested  busiiiess.  The  wi nter  (.)f  1860-61  was  i)ne  of  uiupiiet  and  distress.  The 
attack  upon  Port  Sumter,  in  April,  i  86  i ,  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  peojde,  and  was 
responded  te)  b)'  a  spontaneous  u|)rising  of  tl;o  h.val  element,  which  resulted  in  a 
meeting  upon  LTiion  Square,  and  a  demui!>tration  surpassing  in   magnitude  and 
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enthusiasm  any  piil)]ic  assemblage  in  this  country.  Its  effects  were  instanth'  felt  in 
every  part  of  the  Union.  Tlie  v\'ork  of  organizing  regiments  was  at  once  under- 
taken, the  banks  pkxiged  enormous  sums  for  the  su})port  of  the  government,  and  the 
whole  city  set  itself  to  tlie  stern.  re{)ression  of  the  Southern  revoU.  In  i<S6i,  the 
banks,  v\'hich  liad  already  loaned  §150,000,000  in  coin  to  the  government,  suspended 
specie  payments.  On  Jidy  13th,  1863,  the  militia  of  the  city  ha\  ing  been  sent  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  United  States  authorities  undertaking  to  enforce  the  draft,  an  in.sur- 
rection  took  place,  no  doubt  instigated  by  agents  of  the  Southern  rebels,  which  l  in  nod 
almost  immediately  into  a  furious  attack  upon  the  negro  popidation  of  tlie  city. 
The  elements  of  disorder  and  crime  common  to  large  cities  were  combined  in  this 
movement.  For  a  few  days  there  was  universal  consternation.  The  courageous 
action  of  the  police,  supported  by  the  United  States  troops,  soon  restored  order. 
During  each  year  of  tlie  war,  rejjeated  large  outdoor  manifestations  v/erc  made  in 
support  of  the  government,  of  which  those  in  Union  Square,  Juh'  15th,  1862,  and 
April  iith,  1863,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  In  1865,  upon  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Lee,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  great  preparations  were  undertaken  lur 
the  celebration  of  peace;  but  the  assassination  of  the  President  turned  the  univer- 
sal joy  into  mourning.  The  body  was  brought  to  the  city  on  its  way  to  the  West, 
and  lay  in  state  in  tlie  City  Hall,  where  it  was  visited  by  a  continuous  stream  of 
mourning  citizens.  On  the  25th  of  April,  the  remains  were  escorted  to  the  Hudson 
River  depot,  by  an  enormous  and  imposing  procession,  through  streets  densely 
lined  witli  sorroAving  spectators.  Such  a  spectacle  had  never  been  seen  in  New 
York.  During  the  war,  the  city  furnished  116,382  troops  to  the  government.  On 
July  i2th,  187 1,  the  Orangemen,  an  association  of  Protestant  Irishmen,  undertaldug  to 
celebrate  the  "  battle  of  tlie  Boyne,"  were  attacked  by  the  opposite  party,  the  Riijljon- 
men,  a  Roman  Catholic  association,  and  a  riot  ensued,  which  was  only  put  down  by 
the  use  of  military  force.  This  disgraceful  occurrence  ended  in  the  loss  of  nu- 
merous lives.  In  1872,  the  citizens  combined  against  the  public  plunderers  wlio 
had  for  years  controlled  the  city  government  ;  a  committee  of  seventy  was  aj)- 
pointed,  and  the  leaders  of  the  "  Ring  "  brought  to  justice.  In  1S73,  the  business  of 
the  city  Vv^as  again  paralyzed  by  a  panic  of  luiusual  length  and  severity.  Great  cor- 
porations closed  their  doors,  and  went  into  bankruptcy.  So  universal  was  the  want 
of  confidence  that  the  Stock  Exchanu'e,  for  the  first  time  in  its  liistory,  suspended  ;ill 
transactions.  The  effects  of  this  panic  are  still  evident,  and  the  present  depression 
of  business  may  be  rather  considered  as  its  continuation  than  its  result;  nor  can  any 
improvement  be  looked  for  until  the  currency  of  the  country  be  arranged  on  a  ])er- 
manent  and  stable  basis. 

An  Historical  Silmmarv  of  the  several  Attacks  that  have  been  made  upon 
THE  Crrv  OF  New  York,  and  of  the  Measures  that  have  v,y.e^  ad(Dptkd  for 
ITS  Defence  from  1613  until  1S12.    By  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

is/. —  C-apture  of  Nciu  York  by  Cap  lain  Argal  'ui  1613. 
We  liave  been  informed  that  Verrazano  discovered  New  York  about  the  year 
1524.    Hudson  visited  it  in  1609;  and  the  Dutch  sent  vessels  in  1610  to  open  trade 
with  the  natives. 

In  16 13,  Ave  have  the  first  instance  of  invasion  by  an  army  force.  Argal,  the 
Governor  of  I'irginia,  after  having  destroyed  the  French  settlements,  in  Acadia, 
attacked  the  Dutcli  at  New  York,  on  his  way  homeward.  Hedrick  Cliristiaensen,  the 
]-)utch  governor,  submitted  himself  and  his  {.People  to  the  guveiaior  of  \'irginia,  and, 
througli  him,  to  the  king  of  England. 
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2iL — Restoration  of  tJie  DutcJi  authority  in  \G\     aiid  contijiuaiico  of  it  iiniit  iC6.\^  ij/ion  tJ;o 
EngtisJi  took  it. 

In  1614,  Eikens,  a  now  g-ovcrnor,  came  out  from  .Vmstcrdam  with  a  reinforce- 
ment, lie  tlirew  oft  all  dependence  on  the  English  and  bade  tliem  deiiance.  lie 
built  the  fort  at  the  soutli-western  extremity  of  the  island,  where  the  Ciistom-I  louse 
and  parade-grounds  are  now.  The  States-General  of  Holland  made  a  grant  of  it 
under  the  title  of  New  Netherland  ;  undei^  this  possession  it  was  long  held  and 
known. 

No  important  occurrence  took  place  until  the  rei'j;n  of  Charles  II.,  King  of 
England.  In  1664,  this  sovereign,  disregarding  the  rigiits,  claims,  and  settlements  of 
the  Dutch,  granted  all  New  Netherland  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany.  This  grantee  was  afterward  the  noted  Jrunes  II.  of  England,  who  was 
declared  to  have  abdicated  the  thrcjne;  who  was  thereafter  hospitably  received  by 
Loins  XIV.,  and  whose  successor  was  Vv'illiam  III.,  the  Dutch  stadtholder.  The 
patent  was  dated  the  12th of  ^Nlarch,  pursuant  to  which  Colonel  Richard  Nichols  and 
his  associates  proceeded  with  four  frigates  and  three  hundred  soldiers  directly  to 
Manhattan,  for  tlie  conquest  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  27th  of  August,  in  that  year,  the 
city  of  New  Amsterdam  capitidated  to  the  Englisii;  and  on  the  24th  of  Septem])er, 
Fort  Orange  (Albany)  made  a  similar  sul>mission.  In  comtiir-iaoratinn  of  the  titles 
of  their  ancient  lord,  the  former  has  since  been  called  New  York  and  the  latter 
Alban)\  The  same  year  the  duke  conyeyed  New  Jersey  to  Berkeley,  Carteret,  and 
their  associates. 

3<?'. — Extinction  of  tJic  Iin;^tis/i  power  and  restoration  of  tJie  DutcJi  in  1673. 

In  1.665,  a  code  of  laws  was  compiled  called  the  Fluke's  laws.  They  were  trans- 
mitted to  England,  and  confirmed  by  the  duke  in  ]666. 

In  1667,  the  Treaty  of  Breda  was  ratified.  By  this,  New  Netherland  was  con- 
firmed to  the  English  ;  and  as  an  ecjuivalent  therefor,  Surinam  was  ceded  U)  the 
Dutch.  Tills  year  Nichols  retired  and  was  succeeded  by  Lovelace,  y^diose  most 
remarkable  act  was  the  purchase  of  Staten  Ishuid  from  the  natives.  In  1673,  a  F)utch 
war  haying  bi  okenout,  a  small  squadi'on  under  the  command  of  Benckesand  Eyert- 
sen,  after  haying  committed  rayages  in  Virginia  for  the  annoyance  of  the  English 
commerce,  came  to  New  XwV  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  some  of  their  lost  pos- 
sessions. On  the  i3tli  of  Jul}-,  the  Dutch  ships  moored  under  the  fort,  landing  their 
men,  and  entered  the  garrison  without  giying  or  receiving  a  shot.  The  city  and  all 
New  Netherland  immediately  assented  to  the  same  humble  concession. 

4///. — Restoration  of  f  tie  Engtis/i  authority  in  1674,  a/itl  t/ie  continuance  of  it  untit  the  athtication, 
of  King-  yanies  II.  in  1C08. 

In  1674,  peace  v\-as  made  betu'cen  England  and  the  States-General  of  Holland, 
by  the  Treaty  of  \Yestininster.  In  the  sixth  article  of  this  instrument,  New  Nether- 
land was  restored  to  the  English,  and  the  English  territories  in  Guiana  to  the  Dutch. 
On  this  occasion -the  Duke  of  York  confirmed  his  title  by  a  new  patent,  and 
appointed  Major  Andros  to  be  his  governor.  To  his  authority  the  Dutch  submitted 
as  far  westward  as  Dehiware  River. 

In  1682,  the  I^uke  of  York  released  to  \Yilliam  Penn  his  rights  west  of  tlie  Del- 
aware, and  es[)ecially  liis  territories  since  called  *'  the  three  lower  counties  on  the 
Delaware,"  now  the  State  of  Delaware. 

In  1683,  the  tirst  legislatiye  assembly  \\-as  held  under  Goyernor  Donga.n,  who, 
on  his  arrival,  issued  a  jtroclamation  to  the  sheriffs  for  choosing  represeiitati\ es  to 
meet  him  on  the  lytli  of  December  in  that  year. 
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In  1685,  the  Duke  of  York  succeeded  his  brother,  Charles  IL,  a.s  King  of  Euoland. 
Me  was  the  hist  male  of  the  Stuarts  wlio  reigned,  and  was  called  James  11.  of  h^n;^^- 
land.  By  tills  event  the  proprietary  government  v/as  changed  ro  a  royal  govern- 
ment. Dongan  was  restored  to  the  administration  of  affairs  in  New  York  in  1686. 
New  York,  among  the  other  colonies,  though  favored  with  charters  of  incorporation 
for  its  two  principal  cities,  experienced  the  effects  of  that  prince's  arbitrary  rule  bv 
being  deprived  of  legislative  assemblies,  the  printing-press,  and  bv  being  annexed, 
with  the  Jerseys,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  four  New  England  colonies,  under  Gov. 
Andros,  as  captain-general  and  admiral  of  the  whole,  in  168S.  In  the  month  of 
December  of  that  year,  James  abdicated,  and  went  to  France;  and  his  daughter, 
Mary,  and  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  succeeded  him  in  February,  1689^  At 
this  time  Jacob  Leisler  seized  the  fort  at  New  York,  took  command  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  ruled  New  York  by  a  committee  of  safety,  until  V/illiam  and  Mdry  \verc 
proclaimed  there. 

5//-. —  Vroceed'ui'^s  relalivc  io  Fordficatlons  af  A^'ck'  York,  frofn  iJie  Pivteslant  Revoluflon^  in 
1 688,  io  the  I'l-coJy  of  Uii-ccht,  in  17  13. 

William  was  entering  upon  the  great  continental  war  in  Europe  ^vheii  he  died, 
in  1701. 

The  first  governor  he  appointed  for  New  York  was  Henry  Slougliter,  who 
reached  his  government  (3  W,  &  M.),  and  called  the  assembly  together,  in  April, 
1691.  The  war  into  which  William  was  plunging  the  nation  was  continued  w  illi 
great  vigor  under  his  successor,  Queen  Anne. 

Sloughter,  in  his  speech  of  the  17th  August,  1692,  mentions  to  the  assembly, 
that  "  the  fortifications  are  out  of  repair."  He  was  succeeded  by  Henjamin 
Fletcher,  who,  in  his  speech  to  the  legislature  on  the  12th  September,  T693,  recom- 
mends that  "a  fort  be  built  in  this  city."  The  Earl  of  Belleniont  took  the  adminis- 
tration (10  W.  &  M.)  in  1698.  On  meeting  tlie  legislature,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
he  uses  these  words :  "I  cannot  but  observe  to  you  what  a  legacy  my  predecessor 
ha'  left  me,  and  what  difficulties  to  struggle  v/ith  :  a  few  miserable  naked,  half- 
starved  soldiers,  not  lialf  the  number  the  king  allowed  pay  for;  the  fortifications,  and 
even  the  governor's  house,  very  much  out  of  repair,  and,  in  a  word,  tlie  whole  g<.'v- 
ernment  out  of  frame.  It  hath  been  represented  to  the  government  in  h^nghmd 
that  this  province  hath  been  a  noted  receptacle  of  pirates,  and  the  trade  of  it  under 
no  restrictions,"  etc.  The  governor  died  toward  the  end  of  1700.  Colonel  Smith, 
senior  councillor,  administered  tlie  government  until  the  arrival  of  John  Nantan 
(13  W.),  in  1701.  Lieutenant-Governor  Nanfan,  on  meeting  the  legislature  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1702  (i  Anne),  recommended,  among  c>ther  tilings,  that  tlie  paymc-nts 
of  tlie  soldiers  be  more  certain,  and  fortifications  })ut  in  a  good  })(jsture  of  defence." 
Tills  same  year  Governor  Cornbury  recommended,  in  his  speech  of  the  20th  of 
October,  "to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city  andjiort  of  Ne\\-  York,  vrliich  seemed 
to  him  to  be  very  much  exposed,  and,  likewise,  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,"  etc. 
This  Vv'as  the  year  the  session  was  held  at  Jamaica,  in  Queens  County,  on  account  of 
the  yellow  fever,  'Hie  great  warfare  concerning  the  succession  of  a  grandson  ot 
Eouis  XIV.  to  tlie  crown  of  Sjjain  was  carried  on..  England.  Ibjlland,  and  their 
allies,  were  leagued  against  France.  The  British  Colonies  in  North  Anun'ica  trem- 
bled lest  a  French  navy  should  assail  them  on  the  oceanic  side.  An  attack  from  the 
French  was  also  dreaded  from  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  from  the  savages  in  their 
alliance. 

Under  these  imj)ressioiis,  excited  by  the  formidable  c<»nHicts  of  Marlb<,>rongh 
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and  Villars,  Governor  Cornburv,  in  his  speech  of  the  i3tli  of  April,  1703,  employs 
these  words:  "Gentlemen,  I  must  acquaint  you  that  since  your  adjournment,  I 
have  received  information  that  the  French  intend  to  attack  this  place,  by  sea,  this 
summer.  I  think  tlie  best  v/ay  to  prevent  their  design  Vv'ill  be  to  erect  two  batteries 
of  guns  at  the  Narrows,  one  on  each  side,  which  I  believe  is  the  only  way  to  make 
this  port  safe." 

In  his  speech  of  the  29th  of  May,  1706,  Governor  Cornbury  says:  "The 
repeated  advices  our  merchants  here  have  received  from  their  coi-respondents  in  the 
West  Indies,  of  the  design  the  French  have  of  attempting  this  colony,  has  made  me 
think  it  of  absolute  necessity  to  call  you  together  at  this  time,  that  all  proper 
measures  may  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  this  place,  which,  as  yet,  lies  very  o|)en, 
naked,  and  defenceless.  There  are  two  things,  therefore,  which  I  shall  chiclly 
recommend  to  your  care;  one  is  the  providing  a  fund  for  the  fortifying  of  this 
city;  the  other  is  the  providing  a  fund  for  the  repairing  of  her  ^Majesty's  fort, 
which  is  extremely  out  of  order,  and  for  mounting  the  guns,  most  of  the  carriages 
being  rotten  and  unserviceable.  These  two  tilings  are  of  absolute  necessitv,  and 
without  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  this  place  \\-ill  become  a  prey  to  a  powerful  enemy, 
who  can  design  no  less  tiian  to  lay  waste  and  destroy  it,  as  they  have  dorie  the 
Islands  of  Nevis  and  St.  Chi  jsloj,»her,  etc.  Genilemen,  l  nuist  tiike  notice  to  you 
that  tiie  last  assembly  did  pass  an  act  for  the  raising  of  7^1500  towards  erecting 
batteries  at  tlie  Narrows,  which  would  have  been  of  very  great  use  at  this  time,  had 
the  money  l)een  collected,  but  it  lias  not.  I  am  sensible  that  some  malicious,  ill- 
minded  people  have  reported  that  I  liad  taken  that  money  into  my  hands.  That 
truth  hereof  may  be  known  and  I  justified,  I  recommend  to  you  to  make  strict 
inquiry  into  that  tax." 

The  same  Governor  in  his  speech  of  the  27th  of  Sej)tember,  1706,  observes  :  "  I 
must  again  recommend  to  you  the  }>roviding  a  fund  for  re{)airing  and  maintain- 
ing her  Majesty's  fort  in  this  city,  which  yet  wants  several  things  to  put  it  in  a 
posture  to  resist  an  enemy,  if  we  should  be  attacked,  which  we  very  narrowly  es- 
caped this  summer.  Whether  vou  will  not  think  lit  to  fortify  the  Narrows,  to 
prevent  any  attempt  of  like  nature  for  the  future,  I  leave  t(j  your  consideration  ; 
but  in  my  judgment,  I  look  upon  that  to  be  the  best  way  to  cover  this  city  from  any 
attempt  the  French  may  intend  to  make  upon  us:  and  I  choose  to  mention  it  to 
you  at  this  time,  the  rather  because  Captain  Reid  Knap,  whom  the  Queen  has  l)een 
pleased  to  appoim  to  be  her  engineer  in  these  parts,  is  now  here,  and  will,  if  you 
desire  it,  give  }'ou  an  account  of  what  he  thinks  proper  to  be  done  to  answer  that 
end." 

After  all  these  u.rgent  calls  on  the  }jart  of  the  executive,  the  legislature,  which 
seems  to  have  been  uniformly  hard  to  move,  passed  an  act  for  raising  ^^3000 
toward  defraying  the  expense  of  fortifying  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1706. 

In  his  speech  of  the  7th  of  April,  1709,  Governor  Cornbury  again  says:  "I 
must  in  particular  desire  you  to  provide  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  province." 

Governor  Robert  Hunter,  in  his  speech  of  the  first  of  May,  1712,  remarks  that 
these  letters  from  tiie  Governor  of  Bermuda,  as  well  as  other  good  advices  which  I 
have  received,  vvill  convince  you  of  the  necessity  I  lie  u^ider  of  calling  for  one  more 
of  the  independent  companies  from  Albany  for  the  security  of  tliis  place  (New 
York),  not  being  very  sure  what  parts  this  storm  is  to  break. 
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From  all  wiiich  il  apj^cars  that  it  was  the  fashion  ,a  ceiitiirv  ago  to  express 
great  apprehension,  to  form  grand  objects,  and  to  do  very  little. 

6///. —  Tiif  series  of  rcoii^  rtlaiivc  to  Jvriijyi/ig  JV/^k'  York,  from  the  death  of  Queen  Ahu^,  in 
17  14,  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  London)!  loitJi  a  fuet  in  1756. 

In  his  S]")ecch  of  the  5th  Jane,  1716  (2  George  I.),  Governor  llunier  (observes, 
"that  the  vast  preparations  of  France,  etc.,  justify  my  n|)|)relicnsions,  and  1  hope 
will  be  suflicient  to  induce  you  to  put  yourselves  in  a  better  state  of  defence  against 
the  evil  day  to  come.  The  stiength  of  this  fort  is  very  little  proportioned  to  it^ 
use,  -which  I  take  to  be  not  only  the  security  of  this  province,  but  in  a  g]-eat  measure 
that  of  the  continent." 

Afterward,  Governor  13urnet(io  Geo.  L),  in  his  spe-i^ch  of  tfie  15th  (if  ?i]av, 
1724,  addressed  the  assembly  thus :  ''When  you  are  informed  of  tlie  ruinous  con- 
dition of  the  buildings  of  this  fort  (which  is  the  only  strength  of  this  town  and 
harbor),  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  an  immediate  and  sufficient  provision  to  repair 
it  is  the  most  frugal  method  to  go  about  so  necessary  a  work  ;  what  you  have  formerb' 
provided,  has  been  fully  employed  by  me  foi"  that  service;  and  1  will  order  an 
estimate  of  the  extraordinary  repairs  now  wanting,  to  be  laid  before  you." 

In  a  message  to  tlie  assembly,  of  tlie  4th  of  November,  1725,  in  his  speech,  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  on  the  6th  of  April,  1726,  Governor  Burnet  urges  the 
importance  of  making  rcjxdrs  to  the  fort  and  buildings.  Tliis  he  repeats  in  his 
speeches  oi  the  27111  of  September,  1726,  and  the  13th  of  Se})ten]ber,  1727. 

A  tliorough  repair  of  the  barracks  in  the  fort  is  earnestly  requested  by  Gover- 
nor Crosby  in  his  sj)eecli  of  the  i6th  of  October,  1733  Geo.  II.).  In  his  speech 
of  the  25th  of  April,  t 734,  Governor  Crosby  recommends  to  the  assembly,  "the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  of  the  frontiers,  no  tiirie 
being  so  fit  to  guard  against  our  future  enemies  as  a  time  of  peace,  the  duration  of 
the  present  peace  being  uncertain.  I  therefore  earnestl)'  recommend  to  you  to  make 
use  of  the  present  time  and  to  give  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  erecting  of  a  battery  at 
the  point  of  rocks  by  \\'liitehall,  and  of  new  forts  at  Albany  and  Schenectady.  I 
wdll  cause  to  be  drawn  such  plans  for  these  purposes  as  1  think  will  best  answer 
the  end,  and  make  an  estimate  of  tlie  expense." 

On  the  2ist  of  November,  1736,  an  order  of  corporation  of  the  cit)'  of  New 
York  was  made  out  under  the  signature  of  Robert  Curting,  then  mayor,  giving  the 
assembly  their  consent  to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  a  bill  now  under  commit- 
ment, for  erecting  a  battery  on  Copsee  Rocks,  saving  to  the  cor|K)ration  the  un- 
doubted right  thev  ha\  e  to  the  soil,  to  high-water  mark,  to  low-water  mark,  fioin 
\Vhitehall  to  Elds  corner. 

In  the  speech  of  the  T4th  of  Octolier,  1736,  Governor  Crosby  again  urges  atten- 
tion to  the  fortifications,  and  reiterates  it  in  the  speech  of  the  5tli  of  April,  1737. 

Governor  Clark,  in  his  speech  of  tlie  5th  of  September,  1738,  recommends  lor- 
tifications  and  measures  of  defence.  In  his  speech  of  the  15th  of  A|:)ril.  17. p,  lie 
addresses  the  legislature  in  these  terms  (14  Geo.  II.):  "There  is  great  cause  »<) 
apprehend  a  speedv  ru|)ture  with  Fi-a.nce  :  your  situation  ought,  therefore,  to 
awaken  you  to  a  timeh-  {provision  against  tluit  event  in  fortifying  this  t(jwn  in  a  better 
manner  than  it  is  at  present,  by  erecting  batteries,  in  |.)roper  places,  uj)on  some  ol 
the  wliarves  facing  the  liarbor,  others  upon  the  side  of  tlie  Hudson  Ri\'er,  aeljoining 
tlie  town,  and  one  at  Red  Hook,  upon  Long  Island,  to  prevent  the  enemy  lanci- 
ing  uj)on  Nntlen  Island."  Then  follows  a  list  of  ordnance  and  stores  for  Nev,' 
York,  prepared  in  consequence  of  an  order  of  Lords  for  IManta.tions,  etc. 
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Governor  Clinton,  in  his  speech  of  the  lytl)  of  April,  1744  (17  Geo.  II.), 
expresses  apprehensions  of  a  French  war,  and  calls  attention  to  fortifying-  the  citv, 
The  battery  on  Copsee  Rocks  appears  to  have  been  a  very  popular  subject,  and  to 
have  excited  great  interest  at  that  time.  In  Lott's  Journal  of  Asseniblv,  II.  25,  is  a 
long-  enumeration  of  what  Governor  Clinton  jiidged  expedient  to  be  done  fur  the 
security  of  New  York,  Albany,  (Jswego,  and  Ticonderoga.  On  the  31st,  he  assured 
them,  by  a  special  message,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  there  shoidd  be  a  battery 
of  six  guns  at  Red  Hook,  on  Nassau  Island,  which  v/ould  effectually  prevent  the 
enemy's  lying  there  to  bombard  the  city,  or  their  huidiug  any  force  or  artillery  on. 
Nutten  Island.  In  case  of  anv  such  attack  upon  us,  this  battery  miglit  l)e  easily 
supplied  and  maintained  by  force  of  tlie  country.  It  woidd  likew  ise  be  proper  to 
raise  another  battery  on  the  front  of  tlie  Great  Dock  of  this  citv,  in  order  to  flank 
the  east  side  of  Copsee  Battery  as  the  Flat  Rock  Battery  does  the  westWcird. 

In  the  speech  of  June  25th,  1745,  the  saiue  governor  observes,  that  in  order  to 
put  the  province  into  a  proj^er  ]~)osture  of  defence,  it  is  necessary  that  such  other 
fortifications  be  erected  about  this  city,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  as  mav  be  sulli- 
cient  to  enable  us  to  repel  any  force  that  mav  attack  us  on  this  quarter.  For  this 
purpose  a  strong  battery  of  twenty  guns,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  iti  the  harboi-, 
and  some  other  batteries  in  otlicr  parts  of  the  city,  should  be  forLhwilh  erected;  of 
which  I  will  direct  plans  to  be  laid  befoie  you.  It  is  worth  considering  whether,  as 
niatters  are  now  circumstanced,  this  city  may  not  have  a  considerable  sliare  of  the 
war." 

In  his  speech  of  the  24th  of  October,  1 752,  fortifications  are  seriously  recom- 
mended once  more.  liy  reason  of  the  prevalence  of  the  small-]^ox  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  1753,  the  legislature  met  at  Jamaica,  on  the  13th  of  Mav,  and  received 
in  Governor  Clinton's  speech  another  hint  upon  fortifications. 

In  a  message  from  Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey,  of  the  31st  of  October,  1753, 
more  money  is  asked  for  Copsee  Battery.  And  in  his  speech  of  9th  April,  1754,  he 
observes,  that  Copsee  Battery  in  this  city  is  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  third-;  it  absolutelv  necessarv  to  put  it  into  good  repair.  In 
his  speech  of  2ot}i  August,  1754,  Governor  De  Lancey  tells  the  council  and 
assembly,  that  schemes  have  been  formed  to  attack  Albany  and  New  York  at  the 
same  time;  the  former  by  a  land  force  from  Canada,  and  the  hitter  by  naval  arma- 
ment. Let  me  therefore  earnestly  solicit  you  to  provide  in  time  for  your  security. 
In  the  speech  of  2Sth  November,  he  complains  heavily  '"of  the  ruinous  condition  of 
the  fortifications,  and  of  the  necessity  of  repairing  them,  and  erecting  others."'  In 
the  speech  of  4th  February,  1755  {-"^  Geo.  II.),  the  fortifications  of  New  Y.ork  are 
again  recommended  to  be  repaired,  altered,  or  other  w(n-ks  made. 

In  1756,  Lord  Loudoun  came  to  Neu-  York  with  a  large  lleet,  and  quieted  all 
apprehensions.  Wc  find  but  little  more  on  the  subject  of  fortifications  in  the  metro- 
polis, during  the  continuance  of  the  Canadian  war,  wl  'ch  terminated  in  1759. 

7///. — sicni))iary  of  ihc proceedings  fro))i  tJie  arriral  of  ihe  fi  ie)idly  BrilisJi  jleei,  in  1756,  to  tJie 
extinelioi!  of  ihe  royal  authority.,  by  the  nieeti/oj^  (f  the  Co)diii€)ital  Co/ii^ress,  on  the  ^iJi  oj 
September.,  i  7  74- 

The  presence  of  this  tleet  and  the  success  of  pnjvincial  and  British  arms  on  the 
side  of  Canada,  .Illinois,  and  Louisiana,  rendered  the  people  easy  as  to  tlieir  situ- 
ation ;  nor  did  Crovernor  Mardv,  whose  administration  terminated  in  1757  (31  Geo. 
II.),  nor  Lieutenant-Go\  ernor  De  Lancev,  during  his  second  administration,  which 
lasted  till   1760,  nor  Colden,  who  nded  until   1764,  trouble  the  legishiture  much 
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a])out  fortification.  And  the  like  stillness  on  that  subject  sccnis  to  f  rcc[)  {!!n)nL;h 
the  administration  of  Governor  Moore  and  of  his  successors,  Dunniore  and  Trvon. 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  which  may  be  dated  from  the  5th  of  Seplenilejr, 

1774,  when  the  Continental  Congress  first  assembled  at  Philadelphia. 

After  the  dangers  from  the  French  and  Indians  were  past,  difficulties  arose 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  in  which  New  York  fiilU'  jiartii-i- 
pated.  As  a  civil  war  began,  the  next  efforts  of  the  colonials  were  to  fortify,  not 
against  their  old  enemies,  but  against  their  late  friends  and  fellow-subjects;  and 
this  new  posture  of  affairs  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  additional  precautions  for 
defence  and  security, 

8///. —  JVie  iiirans  used  to  defend  Nevj  York,  from  iJie  corimottonnii  of  iJic  Rcvolulioiiarx 
War,  to  its  tcrni'uiaiion  by  iJie  peace  si<^ned  at  J\iris^  in  i'jS^. 

As  carlv  as  May,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  was  consulted  by  the  c!t\-  a.nd 
county  of  New  York,  through  their  delegates,  how  they  ought  to  conduet  i hem- 
selves  with  regard  to  British  troops  expected  there.  Congress  took  the  n^.atier 
under  consideration,  and  recommended,  among  other  things,  for  the  [)re.>ent,a  defen- 
sive conduct  as  long  as  that  should  l.)e  consistent  with  their  safetv  ,  but  if  tiiev 
invade  private  propcrtv  or  commit  hostilities,  to  rcji'd  force  bv  forre.  'rh(>y  ad\-!scfl 
the  removal  of  v/arlike  stores  fiom  the  city,  and  |")rocuring  of  places  of  retreat  for 
women  and  children,  and  the  keeping  in  constant  readiness  a  force  for  rei>ell!ng 
insult  and  injurv. 

On  the  26th  of  that  month.  Congress  exhorted  the  Provincial  ConveiUion  of 
New  York  to  proceed  the  more  vigorously  in  preparing  for  theii-  defend  e,  inas- 
much as  it  was  very  uncertain  whether  the  differences  could  be  accommodatt-d ;  and 
that  the  militia  be  in  readiness  to  act  at  a  moment's  warning. 

George  Washington,  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  acce|)ted  the  appointment  of 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies,  on  tlic   i6th  of  June, 

1775.  ^^^^  ^th  of  Octt)ber,  Congress  decreed  thiat  the  Prijvincial  Conver.ii.ai  of 
NcAV  York  be  directed  immediately  to  render  Hudson  Ri\"ei"  defensible;  that  in 
doing  this,  they  l»e  jjarticularly  attentive  to  form  such  works  as  may  be  finished 
before  the  winter  sets  in  ;  and  that  the  Convention  lie  directed  to  iiupiire  whciher 
tliere  are  not  scanc  other  places  where  small  ba.tl cries  might  be  elected,  so  as  to 
annoy  the  enemv  on  their  passage,  particularly  a  few  heavy  cannon  at,  or  ne;ir 
Moorehouse,  and  at  a  point  on  the  shore  a  little  alcove  \"erplanck's  P(»i!U. 

On  the  5th  ol  Januarv,  1776,  Congress  })assed  this  Resolutio'U  :  That  ha\iiig 
-conferred  \\  ith  the  gentlemen  sent  by  the  Con\ention  of  New  York,  and  le.  iiiaed 
the  consideration  of  the  report  on  the  state  of  that  colony,  they  decreed  that  !!<• 
further  fortifications  be  erected  on  Martless  Ivock  on  IIuds<nv's  l\i\-er,  and  thai 
a  point  of  land  on  Puplopenskill  on  the  said  river,  be  without  delay  elfectuall}' 
fortified. 

Congress,  on  the  9th  of  January,  passed  a  resolve  in  these  memorable  words  : 
'i'hat  it  recommended  to  the  Cr)mmittee  of  Safety  of  the  Pro\'ince  of  New  Yuvk  to 
appoint  proper  {Persons  to  inquire  int(j  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  obNtiaict- 
ing  or  lessening  tlie  depth  of  water  in  the  Narrows,  or  in  any  other  {Viace  at  the 
entrance  of  New  York,  or  of  any  wav  of  fortifying  that  pass,  so  as  to  prevcait  the 
entrance  of  tlie  enemy;"  and  also  to  inquire  whether  the  depth  of  water  in  nud>on's 
River,  below  the  Battery,  mav  not  easiiv  be  lessened  so  as  to  prevent  large  ships 
passing  up,  and  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  expense,  and  report  their  j)r(jccedings  in 
the  premises  im mediate! v  to  Congress. 
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On  the  26ih  (A  llie  s;une  iiiont}i,  a.  coininittce  of  three  inembers  of  Coiio;res.s. 
consisting  of  Messrs.  1  iarrison,  \'a. ;  Lynch,  S,  C. ;  and  Allen,  Pa.,  was  appointed 
to  repair  directly  to  New  York  to  consult  and  advise  witli  the  C(.)uncil  of  S;ifetv  of 
that  colony,  and  with  General  Lee,  respecting  the  immediate  defence  (.)f  the  city  of 
New  York  ;  and  that  General  Lee  be  allov/ed  to  follow  the  determination  of  the 
said  committee  thereon.  And  the  said  ct^iimittee  was  further  instructed  to  consult 
with  General  Lee  and  the  Committee  of  Safetv  about  tlie  fortifications  on  Hudson's 
River,  and  about  fortifying  the  pass  at  Hell  Gate.  In  case  the  citv  cannot  be 
defended,  the  inhal)itants  are  recommended  immediately  to  remove  their  most  valu- 
able effects  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Eight  thousand  men  were  voted  for  the  defence  of  Ne\v  York  on  the  i-jtli  of 
March,  1776;  and  on  the  15th,  the  Governors  of  Gonnecticut  and  New  Jersey  were 
requested  to  hold  ti'ieir  militia  in  readiness  for  that  service,  to  be  paid,  when  on  duty, 
as  continental  troops;  and  on  the  9th  of  April,  two  luindred  thousand  dollars  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  New  York,  for  the  continental  troops  tliere. 

Congress,  on  the  i6th  of  iNLay,  1776,  directed  their  President  to  vrrite  to  General 
Washington,  requesting  him  to  repair  to  Philadelphia,  so  soon  as  he  conveniently 
could,  in  order  to  consult  with  Congress  upon  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  on  llie  ensuing  campaign. 

Li  consequence  of  a  conference  held  with  Generals  AYashington,  Gates,  and 
Miftlin,  Congress,  on  the  13th  of  May,  authorized  the  commander-in-chief  to  direct 
the  building  of  as  many  lire-rafts,  row-galleys,  armed  boats,  and  floating  batteries 
as  may  be  necessary  and  suitable  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  port  of  New  York 
and  Hudson's  River. 

On  the  23d  of  Jid\  ,  Congress  inf(^rmed  General  \Yashington  that  they  had  such 
entire  confidence  in  his  judgment  that  they  gave  him  no  particular  directions  about 
the  disposition  of  the  troops,  but  desired  he  would  dis})(^se  of  those  at  New  York, 
the  Flying-Camp,  and  Ticonderoga  as  to  iiim  shall  seem  most  conducive  to  the 
public  good. 

The  Convention  of  New  York  lia\'ing  re|)reserjted,  on  the  20th  of  August,  that 
for  want  of  blacksmiths  they  were  greatly  del.n'ed  in  obstructing  the  passage  of 
Hudson's  K.iver  in  the  Highlands,  which  is  an  object  of  great  importance.  Congress 
ordered  that  the  Convention  of  New  York  be  empowered  to  employ  for  the  jnirpose 
aforesaid  tlie  blacksmiths  that  are  now  engaged  in  building  the  continental  frigates 
at  Poughkeepsie. 

General  Washington's  letter  of  the  31st  of  August  rea.clied  Congress  on  tlie  2d 
of  September,  inclosing  the  determination  of  a  counril  of  war,  and  tlje  I'easons  tor 
quitting  Long  Island.  In  corisequence  of  that  de(Msion,  the  city,  with  all  its  fortifi- 
cations and  appurtenances,  was  given  up  to  the  Pritisli  licet  and  ami)-,  under  Ad- 
miral and  General  Howe.  They  fortified  it  and  its  environs  strongly,  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  American  forces. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1776,  Congress  appointed  a  committee  of  its  own 
body,  consisting  of  Mr.  Sfierman  (Ct.),  yir.  Gerry  (Mass.),  and  Mr.  Lewis  (N.  Y.), 
to  repair  to  headquarters,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  army,  and  the  best  means 
of  supplvin.g  their  wants.  Huring  this  season,  the  commander-in-chief  was  zeal- 
ously emph^yed  in  providing  the  me<ins  of  safety  to  New  ^'ork.  l>etween  April  and 
August,  he  undertook  various  tours  and  ex pcditi- jus  to  accomplish  this  (object.  The 
historian  records  with  pleasure  the  exertion-^  of  Washington  f(jr  the  security  of  New 
York.  His  i)iographers  ought  to  give  him  credit  for  the  })ains  he  tO(^k  to  guard  so 
important  a  station  from  an  invading  enemy.    The  public  will  |.)eruse,  witli  interest, 
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tlie  following  cxtiMct  from  his  own  book  accounts  and  vouchers,  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  office  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury. 

Tiiese  officiiil  papers  are  among  the  most  memorable  that  exist.  After  the  gen- 
eral had  resigned  his  commission,  lie  made  a  statement  of  his  accounts  with  liis  ow  n 
pen,  and  presented  himself  with  tliem  in  his  hands  at  the  Treasurv.  Tiiere  he  con- 
tinued personally  to  attend  until  they  were  passed.  In  this  honorable  mainuT  he 
imderwent  the  ordeal  of  fiscal  examination.  This  remarkable  collection  of  docu- 
ments exists  in  the  Treasury,  as  an  example  to  all  public  agents,  of  the  correctness 
and  fidelity  of  George  Washington.  They  are  contained  in  a  box  by  then^iSel\-es, 
and  are  marked  on  the  outside  by  a  suitable  inscription. 

The  extract  from  a  book  in  his  proper  handwriting  was  copied  in  the  course  of 
these  inquiries  concerning  tlie  general  defence  : 


1776. 

April  25th.  To  the  expenses  of  myself  and  part}'  reconnoitrings  the  several 

landing  places,  etc.,  on  Staten  Island  £'16  10  o 

May    nth.  To  expenses  of  a  tour,  and  reconnoitring- Long  Island   26    8  6 

June    26th.  To  expenses  in  reconnoitring  the  channel  and  landings  on 
both  sides  the  North  River,  as  high  as  Tarr}'to\vn,  to  fix 

the  defences  thereof   ...     10  i3  o 

To  reconnoitre  of  the  East  River  and  along  the  Sound  a^  far 

as  Maniaroneck   16    g  4 

July    15th.    To  my  own  and  party's  expenses  laying  out  Fort  Lee  on  tlie 

Jersey  side  of  the  North  River   S  15  o 

July    23d.    To  the  expenses  of  reconnoitring  the  countr\'  as  far  as  Perth 

Amboy   19  10  o 


Oct.  29th,  1748.  At  night  we  took  up  our  lodgings  at  Elizal^etli-town  l-*oint,  ;ui 
inn  about  two  English  miles  distant  from  the  town,  and  the  last  house  on  this  ro;id 
belonging  to  New  Jersey.  The  man  who  had  taken  the  lease  of  it,  together  with 
that  of  the  ferr)'  near  it,  told  us  that  he  paid  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania currency  to  the  owner. 

Oct.  30th.  We  were  ready  to  proceed  on  our  journey  at  sunrise.  Near  the  inn 
where  we  had  passed  the  night,  we  were  to  cross  a  river,  and  we  were  brought  o\  er, 
together  with  our  horses,  in  a  wretched,  half-rotten  ferry;  this  river  came  a  con- 
siderable way  out  of  the  country,  and  small  vessels  could  easily  sail  up  it.  'Jlii^  \v;is 
an  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  country,  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  their  goods  to  New  York  with  great  ease;"and  they  even  made  use 
of  it  for  trading  to  the  West  Indies.  The  country  was  low  on  both  sides  of  the  ri\  er, 
and  consisted  of  meadows.  But  there  was  no  other  hay  to  be  got  than  such  as  ccjui- 
monly  grows  in  su  ampy  ground  ;  for  as  the  tide  comes  up  in  this  ri\  er,  the>e  low 
plains  were  sometimes  overllowed  when  the  water  was  high.  The  peo|)le  lierenbo'uts 
are  said  to  be  troubled  in  summer  with  immense  swarms  of  gnats  or  moscpiitoes, 
which  sting  them  and  their  cattle.  Tliis  was  ascribed  to  the  low  swamp}-  me;uiows, 
on  which  these  insects  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  afterwards  liatchcd  Ijy  the  heal. 

As  soon  as  we  were  over  the  river,  we  were  upon  Staten  Island,  which  is  cjuite 
surrounded  with  salt  water.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  province  of  New  \'ork. 
Most  of  the  people  settled  liere  were  Dutchmen,  or  such  as  came  hither  whilst  the 
Dutch  were  yet  in  possession  of  tlie  place.  But  at  present  they  were  scattered  arming 
the  English  and  other  European  inhal)itants,  and  spoke  English  for  the  greate>t  \y^u-{. 
The  prospect  of  the  country  here  is  extremely  pleasing,  as  it  is  not  so  much  inter- 
cepted by  woods,  but  offers  more  cultivated  fields  to  view.  Hills  and  valleys  still 
continued,  as  usual,  to  change  alternately. 
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The  farms  ^v•erc  near  each  other.  Most  of  the  liouses  were  wooden  ;  liowevcr, 
some  were  buiU  of  stone.  Near  every  farm-house  was  an  orchard  with  apple-trees. 
Mere  and  on  the  Avhole  journey  before,  I  observed  a  press  for  cider  at  everv  farm- 
house, made  in  different  manners,  by  which  the  people  had  already  pressed  the  juice 
out  of  the  apples  or  were  just  l)usied  with  that  work.  Some  people  made  use  of  a 
wheel  made  of  tliick  oak  planks  which  turned  upon  a  wooden  axis,  by  means  of  a 
horse  drawing  it,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  }:»eople  do  with  wood ;  except  that 
here  the  wheel  runs  upon  a  plank.  Clierry-trees  stood  along  the  inclosures  round 
the  corn-fields. 

The  corn-fields  were  excellently  situated,  either  sown  with  wheat  or  rye.  They 
had  no  ditches  on  their  sides,  but  (as  is  usual  in  Ihiglami)  only  furrows,  drawn  at 
greater  or  lesser  distances  from  each  other. 

In  one  place  we  observed  a  water-mill,  so  situated  that,  when  the  tide  flowed,  the 
water  ran  into  a  pond;  but  ^\•hen  it  ebbed,  the  flood-gate  was  drawn  up,  and  the  mill 
driven  by  the  water  flowing  out  of  the  pond. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  we  were  to 
cross  the  water,  in  order  to  come  to  the  town  of  New  York.  We  left  our  horses 
here,  and  went  on  board  of  the  yacht:  we  wei^e  to  go  eiglit  English  miles  by  sea; 
however,  we  landed  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  New  York. 

^Ve  saw  a  kind  of  wild  diiclcsin  immense  quantities  upon  the  water:  the  people 
called  them  blue-l)ilis,  and  they  seemed  to  be  the  same  with  ou.r  pintal  ducks  or 
Linnaeus's  Anas  acuta;  but  they  were  very  shy.  On  the  shore  of  the  continent  we 
saw  some  very  fine  slo})ing  corn-fields  which  at  present  looked  qu.ite  green  ;  the  corn 
already  had  come  up.  ^Ve  saw  many  boats,  in  which  the  fishermen  were  busy  catch- 
ing oysters:  to  this  purpose  they  make  use  of  a  kind  of  rake  with  long  teeth  bent 
inw'ards  ;  these  they  used  either  single  or  two  tied  togethei'  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  teeth  vrere  turned  toward  each  other. 

October  31SL.  About  New  York  they  find  innumerable  quantities  of  excellent 
oysters,  and  there  are  few  places  which  have  oystei  s  of  such  exquisite  taste  and  of  so 
great  a  size  :  they  are  pickled  and  sent  to  the  \Yest  Indic-s  and  other  places;  which 
is  done  in  the  follo\ving  manner:  As  soon  as  the  oysters  are  caught,  their  sliells  are 
opened,  and  the  fish  washed  clean  ;  some  water  is  then  [)oured  into  a  pot,  the  oysters 
are  put  into  it,  and  they  must  boil  for  a  while  ;  the  pot  is  then  taken  off  from  the 
fire  again,  the  oysters  taken' out  and  put  upon,  a  disli  till  they  are  somewhat  dry  : 
then  you  take  some  niace,  allspice,  black  pepper,  and  as  much  vinegar  as  you  think 
sufilcient  to  give  a  sourisli  taste.  All  this  is  mixed  with  half  the  liquor  in  which  the 
oysters  were  boiled  and  put  over  the  fire  again.  While  you  boil  it,  great  care  is  to 
be  taken  in  scumming  off  the  thick  scum;  at  the  last  the  whole  pickle  is  poured  into 
a  glass  or  earthen  vessel,  the  o}"sters  are  |)ut  irito  it,  and  the  vessel  is  well  stopped  to 
keep  out  the  aii".  In  this  manner  oysters  v.'ill  kec])  for  years  together,  and  may  be 
sent  to  the  most  distant  pai  ts  of  the  world. 

The  merclrants  here  buy  u-p  great  quantities  of  oysters  about  this  time,  pickle 
them  in  the  al>ove-mentioned  manner,  and  send  them  to  the  West  Indies;  l)v  which 
they  frequently  make  a  considerable  profit  :  for  the  oy-sters  wliich  cost  them  five 
Siiillings  of  their  currency,  they  commonly  sell  for  a  j/istole,  or  about  six  times  as 
much  as  they  give  for  them;  and  sometimes  they  get  even  more:  the  oysters  which 
are  thus  pickled  have  a  very  fine  flavor.  The  following  is  another  way  of  preserv- 
ing oysters:  They  are  taken  out  of  the  shells,  fried  with  butter,  put  into  a  glass  or 
eartlien  vessel  witli  tiie  melted  butter  over  them,  so  that  they  are  quite  covered  with 
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and  no  air  can  get  to  thcui.  Oysters  prepared  in  this  numncr  have  likewise  an 
agreeable  taste,  and  are  exported  to  the  AVest  Indies  and  other  parts. 

03'stersare  here  considered  very  wholesome.  Some  people  assured  us  tlial  thev 
have  not  felt  the  least  inconvenience  after  eating  a  considerable  quantity  (A  theni. 
It  is  likewise  a  common  rale  here,  that  oysters  are  best  in  tliosc  months  v/hich  have 
an  "  r  "  in  their  name,  such  as  September,  October,  etc.,  Init  that  the\'  arc  n(.)L  so 
good  in  other  months.  However,  there  are  poor  people  who  live  all  the  year  long 
upon  nothing  but  oysters  and  bread. 

The  sea  near  New  York  affords  annually  the  greatest  quantities  of  oysters.  Thev 
are  found  chiefly  in  a  muddy  ground,  where  tliey  lie  in  the  slinie,  and  arc  not  so  fre- 
quent in  a  sandy  bottom  :  a  rocky  and  a  stony  bottom  is  seldom  found  here.  The 
oyster-shells  are  gathered  in  great  heaps,  and  burnt  into  a  lime,  which  by  some  j^eoplc 
is  made  use  of  in  building  houses,  but  is  not  reckoned  so  good  as  tliat  made  of  lime- 
stone. On  our  journey  to  New  York  we  saw  high  heaps  of  oyster-shells  near  the 
farm-houses  upon  the  sea-sliore,  and  about  New  York  we  observed  the  people  had 
carried  them  upon  the  fields,  which  were  so^vn  with  wlieat.  However,  they  were 
entire  and  not  crushed. 

The  Indians  who  inhabited  the  coast  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  have 
made  oysters  and  other  shell-fish  their  chief  food  ;  and  at  present,  whenever  they  come 
to  a  salt  water  \yhere  oysters  are  to  be  got,  they  are  very  active  in  catching  them  and 
selling  them  in  great  quantities  to  other  Indians  who  live  higlier  up  in  the  count  rv  : 
for  this  reason  you  see  immense  numbers  of  oyster  and  muscle-shells  })i]ed  u[)  ne;ir 
such  places  where  you  are  certain  that  the  Indians  formerly  built  their  huts, 

Hiis  circumstance  ought  to  make  us  cautious  in  maintaining  that  in  all  j)laces 
on  the  sea-shore,  or  higher  up  in  the  country,  where  such  heaps  of  shells  arc  to  be 
met  with,  the  latter  have  lain  there  ever  since  the  time  that  tl)ose  places  were  o\'er- 
flowed  by  the  sea. 

Lobsters  are  likewise  plentifully  hereabouts  pickled  much  the  same  way  as 
oysters,  and  sent  to  several  places.  I  was  told  of  a  very  remarkable  circumstanrc 
about  these  lobsters,  and  1  have  afterward  frequently  heard  it  mentioned.  '\  hc 
coast  of  New  York  had  already  European  inhabitants  for  a  cimsidcrable  time  ;  yet  no 
lobsters  were  to  be  met  with  on  that  coast  ;  and  though  the  people  ilshccl  ever  so 
often,  they  could  never  find  any  signs  of  lobsters  being  in  this  part  of  the  sea:  they 
were  therefore  continually  brought  in  great  well-boats  from  New  hhigland,  where 
they  are  j^lentiful;  but  it  Jiapj)ened  that  one  of  these  well-boats  broke  in  pieces  near 
Hell-gate,  a_l)out  ten  English  miles  frcnn  New  York,  and  all  the  lobsters  in  it  got 
off.  Since  that  time  they  have  so  nudtiplied  in  that  part  of  the  sea,  that  tiiey  ;ue  now- 
caught  in  the  greatest  alnindance. 

Nov.  1st.  A  kind  of  cold  fever,  which  the  English  in  this  country  call  fevei' 
and  ague,  is  very  common  in  several  parts  of  the  English  colonies.  Tliere  are,  how- 
ever, other  parts  where  the  people  have  never  felt  it.  I  will  in  the  sequel  descriln: 
the  symptoms  of  this  disease  at  large.  Several  of  the  niost  considerable  inhabitants 
of  this  town  assured  me  that  the  disease  was  not  near  so  common  in  New  \'ork  as 
it  is  in  Pennsylvania,  wliere  ten  were  seized  by  it  to  one  in  the  former  pro\ince; 
therefore  they  were  of  opinion  that  tliis  disease  was  occasioned  by  the  va-pors  aris- 
sing  from  stagnant  fresh  water,  from  marshes,  and  from  rivers,  for  which  reas(»n 
those  provinces  situated  on  the  sea-shore  ci»uld  not  be  so  much  affected  I)}'  it.  11  ow- 
"ever,  the  carelessness  with  which  people  cat  quantities  of  melons,  peac  hes,  and  <,)ther 
juicy  fruit,  in  summer,  was  reckoned  to  contribute  much  toward  the  j)rogi-ess  ot 
this  fever,  and  repeated  examples  confirmed  the  truth  in  this  opinion.  The  Jesuits 
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bark  was  reckoned  a  good  remedy  against  it.  It  has,  liowevcr,  l)een  found  lo  Uaxc 
operated  contrary  to  expectation,  though  I  am  ignorant  whether  it  was  aduUer- 
ated,  or  whether  some  mistake  had  been  committed  in  the  manner  of  taking  it. 

Mr.  Davis  Van  Ilornc,  a  merciiaut,  told  me  that  he  cured  himself  and  several  otiier 
people  of  tliis  fever,  by  the  leaves  of  the  common  garden  sage,  or  Salvia  officinalis  of 
Linnrcus.  Tlie  leaves  are  crushed  or  pounded  in  a  riiortar,  and  the  juice  is  }nessed 
out  of  them  :  this  is  continued  till  thev  get  a  spoonful  of  the  liquid,  which  is  mixed 
witli  lemon-juice.  This  draught  is  taken  about  the  time  the  cold  fit  comes  on,  and 
after  taking  it  thiee  or  four  times,  the  fe^'er  does  not  come  on  ag;iin. 

The  bark  of  the  white  oak  was  reckoned  the  best  renicdy  which  had  as  yet  been 
found  against  the  dysentery.  It  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  then  taken.  Some  j^eo- 
ple  assured  me  tliat  in  cases  Avhere  nothing  \\'ould  iielp,  this  remedy  had  given  a  cer- 
tain and  speedy  relief. 

The  people  in  this  place  likewise  make  use  of  this  bark  (as  is  usually  done  in 
the  English  colonies)  to  dye  wool  a  brown  color,  which  looks  like  that  of  bcjhea 
tea,  and  does  not  fade  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun.  Among  the  nunierous  shells 
which  are  found  on  the  sea-shore,  there  are  some  which  bv  the  English  are  called 
clams,  and  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  liuman  ear.  They  have  a  consider- 
able thickness,  and  are  cliielly  v/hite,  exce|)ting  the  |)ointed  end,  wliicli  botli 
without  and  within  has  a  blue  color,  between  purple  and  violet.  They  are  met 
wdth  in  vast  numbers  on  the  sea-shore  of  Xcvn'  Y(jrk,  Eong  Island,  and  other  places. 

A  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  in  this  aiticle,  with  such  Indians  as  live 
further  up  the  country.  When  these  people  inhabited  the  coast,  they  were  able  to 
catch  their  own  clams,  which  at  that  time  made  a  great  part  of  their  food;  but  at 
present  this  is  the  business  of  the  Dutch  and  English,  who  live  on  Long  Island  and 
other  maritime  provinces.  As  soon  as  the  shells  are  caught,  the  fish  are  taken  out  of 
them,  drawn  upon  a  wire,  and  hung  up  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to  dry  by  the  heat 
of  the  siui.  When  this  is  done,  the  fish  is  put  in  proper  vessels,  and  carried  to  Al- 
bany upon  the  river  Hudsoji ;  there  the  Indians  buy  them,  and  reckon  them  one  of 
their  best  dishes.  Besides  of  the  Europeans,  many  of  the  native  Indians  come 
annually  down  to  the  sea-shore  in  order  to  catcli  clams,  proceeding  with,  them  after- 
wards in  the  manner  I  liave  just  described. 

The  shells  of  these  clams  are  used  bv  tlie  Indians  as  monev,  and  make  what 
they  call  their  wampum  ;  they  likewise  serve  their  women  for  an  ornament,  when 
they  intend  to  appear  in  full  dress.  These  wampiun  are  properly  made  of  the  pur- 
ple parts  of  the  shells,  which  the  Indians  value  more  than  the  white  parts.  A  tra- 
veller, who  goes  to  trade  with  the  Indians  and  is  well  stocked  with  thein,  may 
become  a  considerable  gainer;  but  if  he  take  gold  coin  or  bullion,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  loser;  for  tlie  Indians  who  live  further  up  in  the  country  |)ut  little 
or  no  value  u})on  these  metals,  wliich  we  reck<jn  so  precious,  as  I  liavc  frequently 
observed  in  the  course  of  my  ti'avels.  The  Indians  formerly  made  their  own  wam- 
pum, though  nut  \\  ithout  a  deal  of  trouble  ;  but  at  present  the  Europeans  emp/loy 
themselves  that  way;  Cbpeciall}^  the  inhabitants  of  xVlbany,  who  get  a  considerable 
profit  by  it, 

November  2d.  Besides  the  different  sects  of  Christians,  there  are  many  Jews 
settled  in  New  York,  who  possess  great  })rivileges.  The\'  have  a  synagogue  and 
houses,  and  great  countrv-seats  of  their  own  property,  and  are  allowed  to  keep 
shops  in  town.  They  have  likewise  se\"erai  ships,  which  they  freight  and  send  out 
witii  their  ov.'n  goods.  In  line,  they  enjoy  all  the  privileges  comiuon  to  the  other 
inliabitants  of  this  t(jwn  aiul  province. 
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Dari)ig  my  residence  :ii  New  Yovk  iliis  lime,  aud  in  the  next  ten  venr.-;,  I  was 
frequently  in  company  with  the  Jews.  I  was  informed,  amono:  otlier  thi.n.qs,  that 
people  never  boiled  any  meat  for  tiiemsclves  on  vSaturday,  but  the\- aJw  avs  did  it  the 
day  before;  and  that  in  ^vinter  they  kept  a  fire  during  the  wliole  Satiirdav.  Tlicy 
commonly  eat  no  pork  ;  yet  1  have  been  told  by  several  nien  of  credit  that  manv 
of  them  (especially  among  tlie  young  Jews),  when  travelling,  did  not  make  tlie  \l'a>i 
difficulty  about  eating  this  or  any  other  meat  that  was  imt  before  them,  even  tluxigli 
tliey  were  in  company  with  Christians.  1  was  in  their  svnagogue  last  evening 
for  the  first  time,  and  this  day  at  noon  I  visited  it  again  ;  and  each  time  I  ^vas 
put  in  a  particular  seat,  which  was  set  apart  f(U-  strangers  or  Clirislians.  A  \  oung 
Rabbi  read  the  divine  service,  whif:}i  was  partly  in  llel)rew  and  parllv  in  the 
rabbinical  dialect.  Both  men  and  \\-omen  were  dressed  entirelv  iri  the  }hi',di:di 
fashion  ;  the  former  had  all  of  tliem  their  liats  on,  and  did  not  once  take  them  oil  (lui  iriL': 
service.  The  galleries,  I  obser\ed,  were  appropriated  to  tlie  ladies,  while  the  men  >ai 
below.  During  pra\'ers,  the  men  spread  a  white  cloth  over  tlieir  heads  ;  which  perhaps 
is  to  represent  sackcloth.  But  1  observed  the  wealthier  sort  of  peoj^Ie  had  a  nuicii 
richer  cloth  than  the  ]>oorer  ones.  Manv  of  the  men  had  Hebrew  book's,  in  whic  h 
they  sang  and  read  alternately.  The  Rabbi  stood  in  tlie  middle  of  the  synagogue, 
and  read  ^\■ith  liis  face  toAX'aiTl  the  east :  h.e  spoke,  however,  so  fast  as  to  make  it 
most  impossible  for  anv  one  to  understand  what  he  said. 

New  York,  the  ca|)ital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  under  fort}'  degs. 
and  forty  nun.  nortli  lat.  and  seventy-four  degs.  and  four  min.  of  westeiai  long., 
from  London  ;  and  is  about  ninet}'-seven  English  miles  distant  from  Pliilavle!- 
phia.  'J'he  situation  of  it  is  extremely  advantageous  for  trade;  for  the  lown 
stands  u|)on  a  point  which  is  formed  bv  two  bavs,  into  one  of  v.hich  tlie  ri\er 
Hudson  discharges  itself  not  far  from  the  town.  New  York  is  therefore  on  thiee 
sides  surroiuided  with  water;  tlte  ground  it  is  built  on  is  level  in  sonu"  })aris, 
and  hilly  in  others:  the  place  is  generally  reckoned  very  wholesome. 

The  town  was  first  founded  by  the  Dtitch.  This,  it  is  said,  was  done  in  the  year 
1623,  when  they  v.'ere  yet  masters.  Thev  called  it  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  coun- 
try itself  New  Holkuid.  The  English,  toward  tlie  end  of  the  year  1664,  taking 
possession  of  it  under  the  conduct  of  J)es  Cartes,  and  kee]:)ing  it  by  the  vii  tue  r>1  the 
next  treat V  of  peace,  gave  the  name  of  New  York  to  both  the  town  and  pro\  ince  be- 
longing to  it.  In  ^ize  it  comes  nearest  to  Boston  and  Phiiadel})hia.  But  with 
regard  to  its  fine  buildings,  its  opulence  and  extensive  c:or!unerce,  it  disputes  the 
]>reference  with  them  ;  at  present  it  is  about  half  again  as  large  as  Gottenbui'gh 
in  S,u  eden. 

The  streets  do  not  run  so  straight  as  those  of  Philadel|>hia,  and  liave  sonu?- 
times  considerable  bendings;  however,  they  are  very  spacious  and  well  l)nilt,  ami 
most  of  them  are  ]xived,  except  in  liigh  places,  whei'c  it  has  been  fmnid  usc:le>s. 
In  the  chief  stieets  thei'e  are  trees  planted,  which  in  summer  alTord  a  cording 
shade.  I  found  it  extremeh-  jdeasant  to  walk  in  tlie  town,  for  it  seemed  C[uue 
like  a  garden.  The  trt^es  v.diicli  are  planted  for  this  ])ur|)Ose  are  cliietly  of  two  kimls. 
The  waterl;eech,  Linn:eus's  Plantanus  occidentalis,  are  the  niost  nunu-rcMis,  :uul  give 
an  agreeable  shade  in  summer  bv  tlieir  great  and  numerous  leaves.  The  locust-tree, 
or  LiiuKCus's  Robinia  pseudacacia,  is  likewise  frequent;  its  fine  leaves  aiul  tlie 
odoriferous  scent  which  exhales  from  its  thjwers  make  it  very  proper '  ior  be-ing 
planted  in  the  streets,  ne;ir  the  hoiisesand  in  gardens.  There  are  likewise  lime-tree- 
and  elms  in  tliese  walks  ;  but  thev  are  not  by  far  so  frequent  as  t!ie  others.  One  seldom 
met  with  trees  of  tlie  same  sort  next  to  each  other,  they  being  planted  in  gener;d 
alternately. 
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Besides  luiinber  of  birds  of  all  kinds,  which  make  these  their  abode,  there  is 
likewise  a  kind  of  a  frog  whicli  frequents  them  in  great  numbers  in  summer;  tlievare 
Dr.  J.inna^iis's  Rana  arborea,  and  especially  tlie  American  variety  of  this  animah 
They  are  very  clamorous  in  the  evening  and  in  tlic  nights  (espcciall\-  when  the  davs 
had  been  hot  and  a  rain  was  expected),  and  in  a  manner  drown  tlic  singing  of  the 
birds.  They  frequently  made  such  a  noise  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  |.ierson  to  make 
himself  heard. 

Most  of  the  liouses  are  built  of  l>rick,  aiid  are  generally  strong  and  neat,  and 
several  stories  high.  Some  have,  according  to  old  architecture,  turned  the  gable-end 
toward  tJie  streets;  but  the  new  houses  were  altered  in  this  resj)ect.  Mauv 
liouses  had  a  balconv  on  tlie  roof,  on  winch  the  people  used  to  sit  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  summer  season,  and  from  thence  thev  had  a  })leasant  view  of  a  gieat 
part  of  the  town,  and  likewise  of  part  of  the  adjacent  Vv'ater,  and  of  the  opposite 
shore.  The  roofs  are  commonlv  covered  with  tiles  or  shingles;  the  latter  of  v>diich 
are  made  of  white  fir-trees,  or  Pinus  Strobus  (Linn,  sp  plant.),  which  grows  high 
up  in  the  country.  The  inhabitants  are  of  opinion  that  a  roof  made  of  these 
shingles  is  as  durable  as  one  made  in  Pennsylvania  of  tlic  white  cedar  or 
Cupressus  thyordes  (Jann.  sp.  plant.).  The  walls  were  whitewashed  vvdthin  ;  and  I 
did  not  anywhere  see  hangings,  with  whicji  the  })eop}e  in  this  country  seem  in 
genei-al  to  be  but  little  acquainted.  The  walls  were  quite  covered  ^vitli  all  sorts  of 
drawings  and  pictures  in  small  frames.  On  each  side  of  the  chimneys  they  had 
usual  sort  of  alcove,  and  the  wall  under  the  Avindows  was  wainscoted,  and  had 
benches  placed  near  it.  The  alcoves  and  all  wood-work  were  ])alnted  with  a  bluish- 
gray  color. 

There  are  several  churches  in  the  town  which  deserve  sonie  attention. 
I.  The  Englisli,  built  in  tlie  year  1695,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  consisting  of 
stone,  and  has  a  steeple  with  a  bell.  2.  Tlie  new  13utch  church,  which  is  likewise 
^built  of  stone,  is  pretty  large,  and  is  provided  with  a  steei)le;  it  also  has  a  ch^ck, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  the  town.  This  churc;h  slands  almost  due  from  north  to 
south.  No  particular  poirit  of  the  compass  has  here  been,  in  general,  attended  to  in 
erecting  sacred  buildings.  Some  churches  stand,  as  is  usual,  from  east  to  west,  others 
from  soutli  to  north,  and  others  in  different  positions.  In  the  Dutch  church  there 
is  neither  altar,  vestry,  choir,  sconces,  nor  paintings.  Some  trees  are  planted 
round  it,  which  make  it  look  as  if  it  were  built  in  a  wood.  3.  The  old 
Dutch  church,  which  is  also  built  of  stone.  It  is  not  so  large  as  the  new  one. 
It  was  painted  in  the  inside,  though  vrithout  ar,\  images,  and  adorned  with  a 
small  organ,  of  whicl)  Governor  I^urnet  made  them  a  present.  The  men,  for  tlie 
most  part,  sit  in  the  gallery,  and  the  wonren  below.  4.  The  Presbyterian  church, 
which  is  pretty  large,  and  was  built  but  lately.  It  is  of  stone,  and  has  a  steeple 
and  a  bell  in  it.  5.  The  German  Lutheran  church.  6.  The  German  Reformed 
church.  7.  The  French  church,  for  Protestant  refugees.  8.  The  Quaker  meeting- 
house.   9.  To  these  may  be  added  tlie  Jewish  synagogue,  which  I  mentioned  before. 

Toward  the  sea,  on  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  is  a  })retty  good  fort, 
named  George,  wliich  entirely  commands  the  })ort-and  can  delend  the  town  at  least 
from  a  sudden  attack  on  the  sea  side.  Besides,  it  is  likewise  secure  on  the  north  ov 
towards  the  shore  by  a  palisade,  which,  howe\-er  (as  for  a  considerable  time  the 
people  have  had  nothing  to  fear  from  an  enemy),  is  in  many  places  in  a  \cvy  bad  state 
of  defence. 

There  is  no  good  water  to  be  met  with  in  the  town  itself;  liut  at  a  little  distance 
tliere  is  a  large  spring  of  good  water,  wLuch  the  inhabitants  take  for  their  tea  and 
for  tiie  uses  of  the  kitchen..    Those,  however,  who  are  less  delicate  in  this  point  make 
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use  of  the  water  from  tiie  wells  in  town,  tlunigh  it  be  very  bad.  This  want  uf  i;i»<.(| 
water  lies  ver)-  heavy  on  the  horses  of  the  stranger  that  conies  to  this  place;  fur  tlicv 
do  not  like  to  drink  the  vrater  from  the  wells  in  the  town. 

The  port  is  a  good  one  ;  ships  oi  tlie  greatest  burthen  can  lie  in  it  cpiite  close  up 
to  the  bridge;  but  its  water  is  very  salt,  as  the  sea  comes  continually  in  upon  it,  and 
therefore  is  never  frozen  except  in  extraordinary  cold  weather.  This  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  city  and  its  commerce;  for  many  shi|)s  either  come  in  oi- go 
out  of  the  port  at  anytime  of  the  year,  unless  the  winds  be  contrary — a  convenience 
which,  as  1  liavc  before  observed,  is  wanting  at  Phi]adel|)hia.  It  is  secured  frou} 
violent  hurricanes  from  south-east  by  Long  Island,  which  is  situated  just  before  the 
town  ;  therefore  only  the  storms  from  the  south-west  are  dangerous  to  the  slnps 
which  ride  at  anchor  here,  because  the  port  is  0{)cn  ojily  on  that  side.  ^Jdie  enli-.tnee, 
however,  has  its  faults.  One  of  them  is,  that  no  man-of-war  can  })ass  thrcjiigh  it  ;  lor 
tliough  the  water  is  pretty  deep,  yet  it  is  not  suHicicntly  so  for  great  shi})v.  Some- 
times even  merchant-ships  of  a  large  size  have,  by  the  rolling  of  the  waves  and  bv 
sinking  down  between  them,  slightly  touched  tlic  bottom,  though  without  an\-  !>a<l 
consequence.  Besides  this,  tlie  canal  is  nai  row  ;  and  for  tliis  reason  nian\'  slii|)s 
have  been  lost  here  because  they  may  be  easily  cast  up(jn  a  sand-l)ar,  if  the  >h!p  is 
not  Aveli  piloted.  Some  old  people,  Vvdio  had  constantly  been  up^Mi  the  can;d.  .'i^^nred 
nie  that  it  was  neither  deeper  nor  shallower  at  prescritthan  in  their  youth. 

The  common  difference  between  high  and  low  water  at  New  York  amounts 
to  about  six  feet,  English  measure.  }3ut  at  a  certain  time  in  every  month,  when  the 
tide  flows  more  than  commonly,  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  water  i:-  se\en 
feet. 

New  Vor'k  carries  on  a  more  extensive  commerce  than  anyto^vn  in  the  ]'h]glis!i- 
American  provinces ;  at  least  it  may  be  said  to  equal  them.  Boston  and  PliihuKd- 
phia,  however,  come  very  ncarlv  up  to  it.  The  trade  of  New  Yoi'k  extends  to  many 
places,  and  it  is  said  they  send  more  ships  frona  thence  to  London  than  they  do  li-om 
Philadel})hia.    They  export  to  that  capital  all  tlic  various  soits. 

Advantages  of  Nevv^  York,  as  set  forth  a  Ceiitui}^  Ago.— Al-out  the 
middle  of  last  century,  the  attention  of  the  different  secticjns  of  the  count  r\-  became 
especially  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  colonization  from  liurope,  and  a  com- 
petition arose  between  the  different  cities  of  Boston,  New  Y<jrk,  and  Phi!ai]e!}'hia, 
in  respect  to  the  advantages  afforded  to  settlers  l)v  the  situation  and  commerce  o!  ih(^ 
cities,  and  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  country  adjacent  to  them.  The  leading  mi nd>> 
of  the  coloidcs  engaged  in  the  publications,  to  further  the  vic\vs  of  their  res|»eenve 
localities,  and  the  newspajx-rs  devoted  considerable  S})ace  to  articles  designed  ior  liic 
information  of  the  Euro})ean  |Hd)lic.  We  copv  one  of  these  puljlications,  dated 
1753,  which  perhaps  will  give  to  the  people  of  the  present  day  as  novel  an  idea  oi 
the  olden  time  as  it  was  new  to  the  people  of  the  old  countries  at  the  time  ol  its 
publication  : 

''A  Brief  Consideration  of  New  York  with  respect  to  rrs  Natl'rai,  Aevan- 
'j-AGES  :  its  Superiorefv  in  several  Ins'I'ances  over  sleme  of  the  NE)C.ni~.C<K- 
iNG  Colonies. 

O  fortimatos  liimium. 
Ilona  si  sua  noriiu." 

A\\\»ke  the  Muse,  bid  inJustiy  rejoice, 

And  tiic  rough  soiis  of  lowest  l.-\bor  sraile." — 7Vu's.  B>  lt. 

\Vith  respect  to  what  nature  has  done  for  us,  there  is  not  a  ha{)pier  })eople^  it) 
the  world  tlian  the  inhal-ita.nls  <>f  this  {province.  \  hope  the  assigning  ol  a  lew 
instances  from  whence  this  happiness  is  derived,  will  not  be  displeasing  to  ihenE  as 
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it  tends  to  inilaine  them  witli  a  love  of  their  country  and  at  the  same  time  excite 
tlieir  gratitude  for  the  Jiappiness  they  enjoy. 

The  necessaries  of  life,  which  f(.>r  that  reason  are  its  most  substantial  Messings, 
we  possess  with  the  ricliest  afllucnce.  The  natural  strength  and  fertility  of  the  soil 
we  live  upon  will,  by  grazing  and  tillage,  rdways  continue  to  us  the  inexhaustilthj 
source  of  profuse  abundance.  There  is  nothing  we  possess  tliat  mankind  can  well 
l)e  without  and  scarce  any  thing  they  really  want  but  we  either  enjoy  or  can  easily 
procure  in  luxuriant  plenty.  Provisions,  in  shr)rt,  are  our  staple,  and  whatever  coun- 
trv  suHiciently  abounds  with  so  necessary  a  commodity  can  never  fail  of  weaUli — a 
sure  magazine!  which  will  always  be  attended  with  power  and  plenty,  and  manv 
other  springs  of  social  hap|)iness,  as  its  natural  concomitants.  The  vyant  of  suc-h 
an  unfailing  staple  is  a  fountain  of  misery  to  a  province  on  the  East  of  more  show 
than  substance,  pomp  tlian  riclies.  By  constant  su})plies  from  our  exul)erance,  we 
hold  them  in  debt,  and  annually  increase  it;  wliile  Ave  are  so  happy  as  to  t.aste  the 
sweets  of  tlie  truth  of  what  they  have  remarked,  that  there  are  fewer  pcjor  men  in 
this  than  in  any  one  of  the  plantations  of  this  continenl.  I  have  myself  spent  a 
month  in  tlieir  metropolis,  the  most  splendid  town  of  North  America,  not  without 
some  pleasure  in  retlecting  that  I  h.ad  not  a  morsel  of  biead,  even  at  their  common 
tables,  that  was  not  ihe  produce  of  tliis  colony.  Xor  iias  tiie  j)rettiest  l)eau  in  the 
town  so  easy  an  access  to  their  ladies,  as  a  certain  baker  of  ours  universally  cele- 
brated there  for  the  goodness  of  his  biskets. 

But  tliis  opulence  is  not  our  only  advantage  for  raising  the  trade  of  this 
Province  and  enlarging  its  extent  :  every  tiling  in  it  conspires  to  make  New  York 
the  best  mnrt  in  the  contiiuent.  Our  coasts  are  regular,  and  navigation  up  to  the 
city  from  the  sea,  short  anrl  bold,  and,  by  n  good  lighthouse,  might  be  rendered  sale 
and  easy. 

Tlie  puljlication  then  goes  on  to  show  to  tlie  |)eople  the  vast  adyantages  of  the 
North  River  and  the  immense  extent  (jf  watei' frontage  ;  and  goes  on  to  show  the 
disadvantages  of  Philadelphia,  where  all  the  pjoducl  of  the  surrounding  country 
lias  to  be  brought  in  carts  and  wagons;  and  thus  the  author  shows  to  the  people  an 
advantage  of  30  per  cent  in  farming  in  the  country  surrounding  New  York  over 
that  round  al)out  Philadel}ihia.  Als*.)  shows  the  expense  of  transporting  a  bushel  of 
wheat  100  miles  in  this  prijvince  to  be  al-out  one  sixth  of  that  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  article  then  explains  the  manv  disadvantages  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut by  show  ing  that  tlic  many  towns  arc  always  a  mischievous  consequence  to  new 
settlements.  After  treatiiig  on  the  many  dniwbacks  to  tlie  sun-ounding  proviiices, 
the  author  describes  the  ciiy  as  follou's: 

The  city  (.)f  New  York'  consists  of  ;ibout  two  thousand  five  hundred  buildings. 
It  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  at  a  mediun.i  not  abo>-e  half  that  in  breadth.  On  the 
south  it  forms  a  point  into  a  large  bay.  The  east  side  lies  on  a  strait  which  at 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  eastward  opens  to  the  sound.  P  adjijins  to  Hudson  River 
on  the  west;  and  such  is  its  figure,  its  centre  of  Inisiness,  and  the  situation  of  its 
buildings  that  the  cartage  in  town  from  one  part  to  another  does  not  at  a  medium 
exceed  one  cpiarter  of  a  mile,  'i  he  prc)digious  advantage- of  which  to  a  trading  city 
is  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed.  It  facilitates  and  ex[Kxlites  the  heading 
and  unloading  of  shijjs,  sa\-es  time  and  laboi",  and  is  attended  with  innumerable 
conveniences  to  the  inhal>itants. 
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MEMENTOES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

A  Duel. — September,  17 13.  A  duel  was  fought  near  New  Yoi-k  by  Dr.  jolni 
Livingston  and  >.lr.  Tl:onias  JJongan,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  foriiK-r. 
Mr.  Dongan  was  tried  for  murder,  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

The  Seasons. — 17 18,  January  15th.  The  ice  from  the  rivers  liad  disappeared, 
and  the  frost  ^^•as  out  of  the  ground.  For  three  weeks  previously,  the  Avcather  had 
been  like  the  spring,  and  peas,  beans,  etc.,  were  planted.  Hut  a  week  liad  scarcelv 
elapsed  ere  severe  cold  weather  set  in,  and  the  rivers  were  filled  with  ice. 

An  Earthquake. — November,  1727.  Two  shocks  of  earthquai^e  were  felt  in 
New  York  in  one  day.  Crockery  fell  from  shelves,  and  the  clocks  in  all  parts  of 
the  toAvn  ceased  the  vibration  of  their  pendidums. 

The  Commercial  Marine. — 1730.  The  number  of  vessels  that  emcretl  the  jjort 
of  New  York  were  211,  viz.  :  From  Jamaica  30,  from  Boston  28,  from  I^arbadoes  f.p 
from  l^ernuida  13,  from  Curagoa  12,  from  Antigua  11,  from  London  7,  from  l\lK)de 
Island  7,  from  North  Carolina  6,  from  Bristol  5,  from  Dovei-  5,  fruni  South  Carolina 
5,  from  Newfoundland  4,  from  Philadelphia  3,  from  Surinam  3,  from  Madeira  3. 

Small-Pcx. — 1731-  This  disease  raged  fearfulh'  in  New  York.  Inoculatii tn, 
which  \\-as  then  a  novelty,  was  tried  \vith  success.  But  the  safest  course  was  be- 
lieved to  be  to  retire  from  the  locality  where  it  prevailed.  'Jdie  trade  of  Nev^-  Ym  k 
suffered  greatly  from  this  cause,  at  this  as  well  as  otlier  periods  when  the  epidemic 
prevailed.  In  one  place  fifty  persons  died  of  small-pox.  The  disease  set  in  aljont 
midsummer,  and  continued  its  ravages  until  Christmas,  during  which  period  al)«)ui 
six  hundred  persons  fell  victims  to  its  ravages. 

First  Fire-Eng'ines. — December,  1732.  The  first  fire  occurred  at  \\  hicli  lire- 
engines  were  used.  Two  fire-engines  had  recently  been  imported  from  England, 
and  companies  were  formed  which  became  the  foundation  of  the  New  Y<.)rk  fire  de- 
partment. Their  efficiency  was  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  former  method  of  liiu  s 
of  bucket-men,  passing  the  water  from  hand  to  hand  from  the  nearest  wells  oi"  Irom 
the  river. 

Hard  Times. — 1 735.  Political  troubles,  and  high  taxes  and  i////os/s  drove  many 
people  from  the  city  to  seek  more  advantageous  places  of  residence.  No  less  than 
158  dwellings  were  to  be  let  at  one  period.  The  wealth  of  th.e  peo])le  was  ireely 
^  drawn  upon  to  sustain  the  merchants  of  the  luotJicr  country  and  her  officials  in  lids 
province.  Pliiladelphia  was  a  favorite  residence,  the  more  esi)eciall\^  as  it  v/as  a 
free  ]:)ort. 

Election. — 1735.  A  vigorously-contested  election  for  representative  of  Nev; 
York  City  in  the  1^-ovincial  Assembly  took  place.  At  no  period  liad  })arty  spirit.  )  un 
.  so  high.  The  candidates  were  two  leading  merchants,  Adolph  Philipse  and  Corne- 
lius Van  Ilorne.  The  electors  appeared  in  the  fields  (r)ovrtlie  park),  al")Out  9  o'clock, 
witii  colors  fi}-ing  and  druins  beating.  Apparently,  by  the  sliow,  llie  friends  of  Mi-. 
Philipse,  who  were  the  principal  merchants  and  gentlemen,  wei"e  in  tlie  majority  ; 
but  a  poll  was  demanded,  and  thereupon  the  candidates  and  electors  repaired  to  tiie 
City  Mall,  where  the  poll  was  carried  on  all  day  till  about  9  o'clock  at  night,  with 
the  greatest  warmth  on  both  sides,  tlie  drums  and  music  going  about  during  the 
time.  Between  9  and  lo  at  night  the  polls  closed,  and  the  votes  were  for  Philipse 
413,  for  llorne  399.  It  was  agreed  that  a  scrutiny  should  be  had  on  the  follov;ing 
Monday.  The  zeal  of  the  friends  of  the  candidates  was  so  great  that  it  was  suppo>ed 
ever)-  voter  in  the  city  ^vas  brouglit  out.    One  gentleman  used  Ids  chariot  in  brini;- 
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iiig  up  voters  of  all  sorts,  so  that  the  poor  women  cried  out:  "These  are  fine  times 
wlien  carmen  and  chimney-sweeps  ride  in  coaches." 

Burning  of  the  Archives  of  Trinity  Chtirch. — February,  1750.  Afire  brcjkc 
out  in  the  new  Free  School-house,  kept  by  Jose[)h  Mildreth,  clerk  of  Trinity  C^hurch. 
The  church  was  frequently  in  danger,  but  was  saved.  All  the  records  of  the  church 
were  consumed. 

The  Oyster  Pasty  Battery.  —  In  May,  1751,  some  workmen,  digging-  d(j\vn 
the  bank  of  the  North  River,  in  tlie  rear  of  Trinity  Church,  discovered  a  stone 
w^all,  four  or  five  feet  thick,  and  nearly  eight  feet  under  ground.  It  w^as  supposed 
at  the  time  to  be  the  breastwork  of  a  battery,  but  the  oldest  person  tlien  living  could 
give  no  account  of  it.  AVe  are  more  familiar  with  the  city  antic[uities  than  the  resi- 
dents a  century  ago,  and  know  from  the  records  ^^•hich  have  been  published  that 
this  was  at  or  near  the  locality  of  the  fortification  at  the  North  River  end  of  tlie 
city  wall,  called  "  0}'ster  Pasty  Mount." 

Vv^hales  in  tlie  North  River. — December,  1755,  two  wliales  were  struck  south 
of  the  tlighlands. 

Wild  Pigeons.- — April,  1759.  In  one  day  75,000  wild  pigeons  were  brouglit 
to  the  market  in  the  citv,  selling  at  fifty  for  one  shilling. 

Sale  of  Sia.ves. — November,  1762.  ''To  be  sold  at  Crugcr's  AVharf,  on  board 
tlie  sloops  Rebecca  and  Joseph,  just  arrived  fiom  Arrand)o,  in  Guinea,  a  }3arcel 
of  likel}'  young  slaves,  men,  women,  and  boys." 

Pillory  and  Cage. — Septembc]",  1764.  The  new  pillor)-,  with  a  large  wooden 
cage  behind  it,  was  erected  between  tlie  new  jail  (the  present  Hall  of  Records)  and 
the  workhouse  (the  site  of  the  City  Hall),  the  cage  being  for  disordeily  boys  who 
publicly  broke  the  Sabbath, 

King  George's  Statue. — August,  1770.  An  elegant  equestrian  statue,  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  this  city  of  his  Majesty  George  III.,  w\as  erected  in  the  Bowding 
Green,  in  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  persons,  and  amid  music  and  a  dis- 
charge of  ordnance.  It  remained  six  years,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Liberty  Boys, 
in  1776,  and  its  material  (lead)  cast  into  bullets. 

The  Battery. — Jnh  ,  1735.  ^^^^  ^'^^'^^  stone  of  the  platform  of  the  new  battery 
on  Wliiteliall  rocks  was  laid  h\  his  Excellency,  the  G(.)vernor  (Cosby),  wdio  named 
the  battery,  after  his  son-in-law,  the  George  Augustus  Jvoyal  Ijattery."  At  the 
close  of  the  ceremonies  one  (jf  the  cannon  Inirst,  by  which  three  persons  were 
killed,  namely,  Jolm  S}"mes,  Esq.,  High  Slu'iiff;  Ivliss  Courtland,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel CourthuuL  one  of  the  iiiembers  of  his  M;ijesiy's  Council  ;  and  a  so]i-in-law  of 
Alderman  Romer. 

The  Dtitch  Church  in  the  Fort. — June,  1790.  While  engaged  in  the  work 
at  the  Government  house,  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  a  Hat  stone  w\as  taken  up  from 
under  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  which  formerly  stood  there,  on  which  was  found  to 
be  the  tablet  of  the  Dutch  church  erected  within  that  inclosure  in  1642.  It  had 
upon  it  the  following  inscription  ; 

"  .All.  Do.  ^E  D.  C.  X.  E.  E  E  N., 
Kicfi,  E);-.  G!.  llccft 
dc  GiT.uiTitcn  Dccse 
Ttinpic  docn  Bunweii." 

Translatinn  :  '"Anno  Domini  1642,  N.  Kieft,  1  )irector-General,  hath  caused  the  con- 
gregation to  erect  tliis  temple." 

"Pirates  and  Privateers. — July.  1723.    Captain  Peter  Solgard,  commander  of 
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II.  M.  ship  Greyhound,  Uie  statioii-shij^  of  this  province,  on  a  cruise  on  the 
coast,  on  intelligence  given  him,  pursued  and  overhauled  two  pirate  sloops,  c  uni- 
manded  by  one  Low,  a  "notorious  inhuman  pirate,"  after  nnieh  resistance  capiuiing 
one  and  shattering  the  other,  who,  however,  escaped  in  the  niglii,  \\-hereu[X)n  the 
freedom  of  tlie  city  was  presented  to  the  gallant  officer. 

The  Vv/indmill  on  the  Commons. — December,  1723.  The  land  lying  near 
the  windmill  formerly  of  Jasper  Xessepot,  near  the  commons  of  the  cit\-,  was  sur- 
veyed, with  the  view  of  laying  out  a  regular  width  the  high  road  now  known  as 
Chatham  street. 

The  City  Fathers. — 172S.  The  members  of  the  city  government  gencrallv 
personally  attended  to  the  laying  out  of  public  lands,  and  on  such  occasions  a  hiie 
collation  was  served  at  the  public  expense. 

Beekraan's  Swamp. — 1728.    Ten  lots  sold  by  the  city,  25  x  120,  for  ,/7ioo. 

The  First  Public  Library. — July,  1729.  The  Rev.  i)r.  Millington,  Rerior  of 
Newington,  in  England,  bequeathed  to  the  Society  for  Proj^agating  the  (io..!,cl 
1642  volumes  of  miscellaneous  works,  which  became  the  fouiidation  of  the  |.)i  c'  ent 
Society  Library. 

Negroes  and  Slaves. — 1731.  The  law  for  regulating  recpiired  tliat  no  negro 
or  Indian  slave  above  foua-teen  years  slinuld  a})penr  in  the  streets  soutii  of 
Fresh  ^Vater  Brook  (Pearl  and  Chatham  streets),  in  the  night,  after  an  li>)ur  suc- 
ceeding sunset,  without  a  lantern,  by  the  ligiit  of  which  they  ccndd  be  |»!ainh  sren, 
or  else  to  be  in  com})any  with  a  white  person. 

Office  holders. — 1732.    AYilliam  Sharpas  had  been  city  clerk  for  <.)Vcr  fort\ 
years,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  some  )ears  subsequent!)',  when  he  died.  Al 
-the  time  above  stated  he  petitioned  for  an  increase  of  salai-y. 

Trinity  Church. — 1696.  During  this  year  Trinity  Church  was  begun  ;  it  uas 
opened  for  woi'ship  by  the  Rev.  ^L^  W^sev  in  the  year  1697.  This  buildiiig  was 
enlarged  in  1735-6,  and  burnt  down  in  1776,  and  another  liuilding  erected  in  17SS. 
It  was  consecrated  by  Lisiiop  Provoost,  in  1791.  The  last  lias,  in  its  turn  (i'S39),  bien 
demolished,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  third  Trinity.  'J'he  cemeter\-  (jf  thi-> 
church  was  granted  by  tlie  Common  Council  gi-atuitou.sl)  to  the  vestry  in  170-;.  on 
condition  that  it  be  neatly  fenced,  and  tiiat  the  fees  for  burial  l)e  limited  to  j-.  (ui. 
for  grown  persons,  and  is.  6d.  for  those  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Hy  the  records 
it  appears  that  this  cemetery  liad  received  more  than  160, coo  bodies  before  the  con- 
flagration of  1776. 

Bolting'  and  Baking  Monopoly. — 1696.  Upon  inquiry,  it  is  fomui  th.u  there 
is  not  more  than  seven  hundred  bushels  of  corn  Vv'ithin  the  city,  and  the  nunJ)  -! 
of  inhabitants  being  computed  six  thousand  or  more,  therefor^-  found  tij.u  the  sio.  k 
of  corn  wordd  not  be  sutlicient  for  a  week's  m;dntenanc:e.  'Jdie  cause  assigned  by 
the  Common  Council  for  this  scarcity  is the  liberty  and  latitude  that  evjry  planter 
had  lately  taken,  of  making  his  house  or  farm  a  market  for  his  wheat,  <n'  conxeriing 
the  same  into  Hour  by  bolting  of  it,  and  that  luider  pretence  of  a  privileg'-  they  con- 
ceived they  have  obtained,  by  virtue  of  a  law  uf  the  General  .\ssend)ly,  entith-d  an. 
act  against  unlawful  by-laws,"  which  had  deprived  the  city  of  the  nn.)nop(dy  lt)rmerly 
enjoyed. 

The  Mayor  craves  advice  to. remove  this  intolerable  grievance,  that  the  city  mav 
be  restored  to  its  riglits  and  privileges;  thev  recommend  an.  address  to  his  maje>i\' 
for  the  repeal  of  said  law,  and  a  committee  is  accortlingly  appointed.  An.  rissi/e  ot 
rye  bread  agreed  on — a  loaf  weighing  five  pounds  for  4.kl.,  rye  being  at  3s.  3d.  the 
bushel. 
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Watch  and  Police  Regulations. — 1676.  Ordered  iIkU  the  Avatch  be  set 
every  night  by  eight  o'clock ;  immediately  after  tiie  ringing  of  the  bell.  That  the 
city  gates  be  locked  up  by  the  constable  or  deputy,-  before  nine  of  the  clock,  and 
opened  in  the  morning  presently  after  daylight,  at  the  dismission  of  the  watch,  and 
if  any  person  goes  from,  or  absents  himself  without  consent,  he,  or  they,  shall  forfeit 
for  every  such  default  ten  guilders."  Tliat  the  sergeant  or  corporal  of  the  watch, 
shall  at  all  times  succeed  the  deput}'  constables  on  the  watch  for  the  execution 
thereof.  That  if  any  one  come  upon  the  watch  overcharged  witli  drink,  he  sh:\\\ 
pay  two  guilders;  but  if  abusive  or  quite  drunk,  he  is  to  pay  the  same  as  if  he 
absented  himself,  four  guilders.  If  any  person  shall  quarrel  upon  the  watch  on 
account  of  being  of  different  nations  or  other  pretence,  he  shall  pay  four  guilders. 
Any  sentinel  leaving  his  post  before  he  is  relieved,  shall  pay  twenty  guilders,  and 
suffer  three  days'  imprisonment.  Tlie  sentinel  to  stand  on  his  post  one  hour.  That 
frequent  rounds  about  the  city  be  made,  especially  toward  the  bridge.  No  cursing 
and  swearing  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  watch,  nor  any  gaming  at  dice  or  cards, 
nor  any  exercise  of  drinkinges  upon  the  penalty  of  four  guilders.  That  a  list  of  fines 
be  brought  by  the  provost  unto  tlie  mayor.  The  sergeant  belonging  to  every  watch 
vshali  come  ^vith  his  halbert  ;  and  see  that  every  one  of  the  watch  brings  his  armes, 
that  is  to  say,  his  s\\  ord  and  good  half  pike,  r.veiy  liead  of  a  fanul\"  to  liavc  vuc 
good  musket  or  firelock,  with  six  charges  of  powder  and  six  of  ball  at  least,  on 
penalty  of  four  guilders  for  the  first  offence,  eight  for  tlie  second,  and  twelve  for  the 
third  ;  and  the  officers  of  each  county  are  to  search  four  times  a  yeare.  The  citizen 
soldiers  are  to  appear  with  good  arms  before  their  captain's  coullers,  at  the  first 
beating  of  the  drum.  Penalty  for  non-appearance,  thirty  guilders— for  defiicicnt 
armes,  ten. 

January  20th.  Ortlered,  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  that  all  masters  of  vessels 
arriving  at  New  York,  as  soon  as  they  shall  come  ashore,  give  an  account  to  the 
mayor  of  a.ll  ;uid  e\'e]-y  ])asscnger ;  penalty  for  neglect,  a  nierchandable  beaver. 
Ordered,  that  no  })erson  shall  sell  any  goods,  wares,  etc..  by  retail,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture, unless  he  be  a  freeman,  or  made  free,  or  burgher  of  this  city,  settled  liouse- 
keeper ;  unless  by  special  licence  from  the  mayor,  etc.,  with  ap})robation  from 
the  governor.  Any  person  departing  from  tlie  city,  unless  he  keep  fire  and 
candle  light,  and  pay  scott  and  lott,  shall  lose  his  freedom  ;  and  every  merchruit 
hereafter  to  be  made  free  shall  })ay  for  the  same  six  bevers— and  Ijinidicraft  trades 
and  others  to  pay  two  bevers  for  being  made  free.  Ordered,  that  all  persons  that 
keep  public  houses  shall  sell  boor,  as  v\-ell  ns  wine  and  other  liquors,  and  keep 
lodging  for  strarigers  ;  dated  20th  January.    Samuel  I vceth,  Clarke. 

April  14th.  Proclaimed,  that  every  merchant  trading  at  this  place,  before  tlic 
new  docke  or  wharfe  (intending  to  \)G  built)  sliall  be  fmi^lied  and  paid  for,  shall  })ay 
proportionably  for  his  estate,  the  same  as  tlie  inhabitants  and  other  traders  here, 
towards  the  building  of  the  same.  15th  April,  allowed  by  the  governor,  and  forth- 
with to  be  put  in  execution. 

Proposals  by  tiie  mayor  and  aldermen,  |n-esented  to  his  honor,  the  governor. 
That  there  be  six  houses  appointed  to  sell  ail  sorts  of  wine,  brandy,  and  rum,  and 
lodging.  Tliat  there  be  eight  houses  appointed  to  sell  beer,  cider,  imim,  and  ruin, 
and  to  provide  for  strangers  as  the  law  directs,  to  sell  l)randy,  rum,  and  strong 
waters,  and  tobacco.  Idiat  two  of  the  udne-houses  be  onii/iariyes  :  and  four  of  the 
beer-houses.  The  prices  of  wines  and  other  liquo)-s  as  they  are  to  be  sold  by  the 
trappers:  French  wines,  is.  3d.  per  quart;  h^ival  wines  and  St.  Georges,  is.  ()(\.\ 
Madera  wines,  and  portapont,  is.  lod.;  Canarves,  Presadoes,  and  Malagoes,  2s.  ])er 
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quart:  Brar»dy,  6d.  per  gill;  Rum,  3d.  per  gill ;  Sydor,  4c].  per  quart;  13oublc  beer, 
3d.  per  quart ;  Mum,  6d.  per  quart.  The  ordinary  at  wine-houses,  is.  per  meal;  at 
beer-houses,  Sd.  per  meal.  Lodging  at  wiae-house,  4d.  per  night;  at  the  beer-house, 
3d.  per  night. 

Proclamation  was  made  by  tlie  governor,  Edward  Andros,  February  3d,  that 
a  weekly  market  should  be  held  every  Saturdav  at  the  houses  built  for  that  purpose 
by  the  water  side,  near  the  bridge,  /.^\,  at  the  foot  of  Broad  street,  the  first  market  to 
be  held  March  24th,  and  a  fair  to  be  held  at  Breukly  for  cattle,  grain,  and  country 
produce,  the  first  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  November;  and  in  the  city 
at  the  market-house  and  plain  before  the  fort  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
following.  Ail  persons  coming  thereto  are  to  be  free  from  any  arrest  or  debt  coming 
or  returning  from  said  market  or  fair.  This  Proclamation  to  remain  in  force  three 
years  from  the  24th  of  Marcli  next. 

Matthew  Hillyer  petitions  the  common  council,  and  says  that  he  liath  kept  scIjooI 
for  children  of  both  sexes,  for  two  years  past,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  parents  ; 
but  as  he  understands  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Mayor,  etc.,  and  to  be 
trobled  with  so  often  removals.  But  your  petitioner  understanding  of  an  obstruc- 
tion, by  a  person  lately  arrived,  who  endeavours  the  circumventing  of  your  petitioner, 
and  reaps  tlie  fruits  c>f  his  lal)ors,  of  which  likewise  your  petitioner  has  fully  in- 
formed your  honor,  who  is  by  the  petitioner's  luinible  request  pleased  to  ordering 
of  a  school  and  master  to  your  worship's  pleasure,  giving  your  petitioner  liopes  and 
encouragement  that  by  vour  worsliip's  wisdom  things  may  be  better  regulated;  and. 
he  requests  that  he  may  be  established  in  his  employ,  in  which,  with  the  help  of  God, 
he  doubts  not  he  shall  give  yoiir  worships  satisfaction. 

August  25th.  Upon  the  petitions  of  Ebenezer  Kirtland  and  Matthew  Flillyer,  it 
is  ordered  that  Matthew  Hillyer  continue  in  the  same — the  school-master's  office, 
in  behaving  himself  for  the  future  better  than  the  time  past,  and  instead  of  /^i2  the 
annum,  according  to  the  former  order,  is  only  to  have  a  room  provided  for  him. 

The  court  choose  two  tanners,  and  forbid  all  others  to  exercise  the  trade;  and 
Peter  Pangborne  is  chosen  the  currier  of  the  city.  Also  ordered  that  no  butcher  be 
permitted  to  l)c  currier,  or  shoemaker,  or  tanner;  nor  shall  any  tanner  be  either 
currier,  shoemaker,  or  butcher,  it  l)eing  consonant  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  prac- 
tice in  the  neighl)oring  c  olonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Further,  it  is 
ordered  that  if  any  Indians  shall  be  seen  coming  out  drunk  of  anv  house,  that  it  sh;iil 
be  a  sufficient  conviction;  and  if  seen  drunk  in  the  street,  and  the  house  not  found 
out,  or  known  where  he  or  she  were  made  drunk,  the  whole  street  to  be  finable. 
Eikewise  ordered  that  no  person  distill  any  grain  uriless  it  be  unfit  to  gi'ind  and 
boalt. 

Captain  Kidd. — Asse)P.l>ly  Journal^  Saturday,  the  i8th  of  April,  1691.  Gabriel 
Monville,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Wiilett,  Esq.,  are  appointed  to  attend  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  acquaint  them  of  the  many  good  services  done  to  this  province 
by  Capt.  William  Kidd  in  his  attending  here  with  his  vessels  before  his  Excellency's 
arrived,  and  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  his  Excellency  and  this  Board  that  they 
consider  of  some  suitable  reward  to  him  for  liis  good  services. 

Per  order, 

DAVID   FVMISON,  Clerk 

Of  the  Council 

Ordered,  Thursday,  8  o'clock ' A.M.,  May  14th,  '91,  That  his  Excellency  be 
addressed  unto,  to  order  the  Receiver  General  to  pay  to  Captain  William. Kidd  one 
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hundred  and  fiftv  jjounds,  current  money  of  tliis  Province,  as  a  suitable  reward  for 
tlie  many  good  services  done  to  this  Province. 

Classical  School. — Assembly  Journal,  October  3d,  1732.  Ordered,  That  care 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  encoui'aging  a  {)ublic  scliool,  to  teach  Latin,  Cireek, 
arithmetic,  and  the  mathematics,  in  the  cit_\'  of  New  York  ;  and  that  for  the  encour- 
agement of  a  school-master  for  that  jmrpose,  the  unappropriated  money,  to  rise  by 
the  act  for  licensing  hawkers  and  ]:)eddlers,  until  the  first  day  of  December,  1737,  be 
applied  for  that  end  ;  and  that  the  said  city  make  up  the  income  of  that  fund  annuallv, 

during  that  time,  to  tlie  sum  of  •  pounds;  and  tliat  in  consideration  thereof,  the 

said  school-master  shall  be  obliged  to  teach  gratis  the  number  of  - — —  children. 

Ros.d  to  Harlem. — Assembly  Journal,  October  4th,  1740.  A  petition  of  several 
inhabitants  and  freeholders,  of  the  Out  ward  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was  presented 
to  the  house,  and  read,  setting  forth, 

That  the  King's  Road  or  Mighway  is  laid  out  to  Adrian  Iloglnnd's  house,  and 
no  farther,  so  that  those  who  live  or  reside  thereabouts  are  obliged  to  go  ab(nit 
eleven  rounds  in  going  to  Harlem  ;  whereas,  if  the  King's  Road  or  Highway  be  laid 
out  from  Adrian  Hogland's  house  to  the  King's  Road  or  Highway,  at  Harlem,  it 
will  be  no  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  therefore,  pray  that  a  King';-  ]\oad 
or  Higliwav  may  l)e  laid  out  frouj  Hogland's  h(.)use  to  the  said  King's  Road  ai 
Harlem,  which  will  be  of  great  ease  to  tlie  inljabitruits  there  settled,  as  well  as  to 
travellers;  Ordered,  that  the  petitioners  serve  the  owners  of  such  land  who  may 
l)e  affected  bv  the  prayer  of  the  said  petitioner  with  a  copy  of  this  petition;  after 
which,  both  parties  mav  attend  if  they  think  tit. 

Lighting  the  City. — December,  1697.  Resolved,  tliat  the  mode  of  lighting  the 
city  be  that,  during  the  dark  time  of  the  moon,  until  the  25th  of  March  next,  every 
seventh  householder  cause  a  lantej'n  and  candle  to  be  hung  out  on  a  pole  every 
night.  The  expense  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  seven.  'Jdie  aldermen  arc 
charged  to  see  this  done. 

Arrival  of  a  Governor. — Resolved,  that  a  dinner  be  proposed  at  the  charge 
of  the  corporation,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  h.xceliency,  Richard,  Earl  of  Bello- 
mont,  Captain-General,  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  make  a  bill  of  fare 
(two  aldermen  and  two  assistants),  and  that  lor  the  effectual  doing  thereof,  they  call 
to  their  assistance  such  cooks  as  they  shall  tliink  m-cessary  to  ad\  isc. 

Duties  of  Aldermen.  — 1700.  Alderman  Provoost  and  Mr.  Duykink  appointed 
to  take  care  that  the  public  house  or  ollice  on  the  dock  be  cleaned  and  put  in  repair, 
and  a  j^erson  appointed  daily  to  keep  the  same  clean. 

Shov/ing  Date  of  Birth  of  the  First  Female  Born  in  New  York. -—The 
ship  Ne\\'  Netherland,  which  brought  to  the  new  v/orld  the  first  colony  of  fam- 
ilies, arrived  at  the  bay  of  tlie  Hudson  River  in  the  year  1623.  Tlie  colonists  com- 
^  .  menced  at  once  to  erect  cabins  for  their  temporar)'  acconunodation  on  the  southerly 
point  of  Manhattan  Island,  their  cattle  being  turned  out  upon  the  island  in  the 
harbor,  now  known  as  Governor's  Island.  Among  these  colonists  \verc  Jons  Jansen 
de  Rapelje,  and  tlie  young  won.ian  who  was  then,  or  soon  after  l)ecame,  his  wife,  a 
young  couple  whose  first  child  was  born  in  June,  1625.  .This  child  is  alluded  to 
in  the  public  records,  at  a  period  when  she  had  hei'self  become  a  mother,  and  a  favor 
was  granted  her  of  a  public  nature,  one  of  the  inducements  to  which  was  that  she 
was  "  the  first  born  Christian  daughter"  born  in  the  C(.)lony  of  the  New  Netherlands. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  family  record  of  the  Rapeljes  is  of  peculiar 
interest ;  and  fortunately,  it  has  been  preserved  in  perfect  form  during  the  inter- 
vening centuries,    \\\-  give  the  translation  of  the  original  record: 
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The  fiDiies  ana  faiiiily  rc'gis/t'r  of  the  child)rn  of  Gtvfi^e  yiJUSiyi  de  Rappcljc^  and  Cataline 
his  wife. 

1625,  the  gth  of  June,  is  l)orn  the  first  clauvxhter  of  George  Jansen  de  Rappelje,  ikiuuhI  Sara. 

1627,  the  nth  of  March,  is  bora  the  second  daughter,  named  Marratis. 

1629,  the  iStli  of  August,  is  born  th.e  third  dau^liter,  named  Rinnetie. 

1635,  the  5th  of  July,  is  born  the  fourth  daughter,  nanucl  ludick. 

1637,  the  2Sth  of  August,  is  born  the  first  son,  named  Jan. 

1639,  tlie  2Stli  of  May,  is  born  the  second  son,  named  Jacob. 

1641,  tiie  2Stli  of  March,  is  born  tlie  fifth  daughter,  nanu'd  ("atalyua. 

1643,  the  27th  of  June,  is  born  the  third  son,  named  Jeronimus. 

1646,  the  Stli  of  February,  is  born  tlve  sixth  daughter,  named  Annetie. 

164S,  the  2Si]i  of  March,  is  born  the  seventh  daughter,  named  Eli/abt  th. 

1650,  the  29t!i  of  December,  is  born  the  fourth  son,  named  Daniel. 

Social  Amusements  in  the  Oldea  Time  in  New  York. — The  aiiuise- 
nients  in  bygone  clays  partook,  much  more  than  at  present,  of  local  p;alhering-s, 
such  as  stipper-parties  at  the  ptiblic  gardens  and  "tea-houses,"  dancing-parties, 
etc.  Public  exhibitions,  such  as  might  attract  amusement-seekers  to  an  evening 
entertainment,  were  comparatively  rare,  although  a  house  for  theatrical  performan- 
ces was  erected  as  early  as  1751,  and  a  regular  company  \vas  for  niany  sul)secpient 
years  established  in  tlie  cit}'.  itiricrant  {/crformers  of  varioiis  sorts  al^^o  tiavelletl 
through  the  city  and  erected  temporary  places  for  their  exhibitions;  but  tlie^e  failed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  social  entertainments  with  which  tlic  descendants  of  the  old 
]3titch  stock  delighted  to  pass  away  their  festive  hours,  of  which  dancing-parties 
were  the  leading  feature.  For  a  long  time  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  dances  in 
vogue  were  mostly  those  introduced  from  English  sources,  witli  others  of  Ameri- 
can production  ;  and  they  were,  all  of  them,  of  a  lively  cliaracter,  involving  swift 
motions  of  the  feet  and  aerial  movements  upcjn  tiie  toes;  the  double-shufile,"  the 
"  pigeon-wing,"  being  steps  which  marked  the  proficiency  and  grace  cjf  the  per- 
former. It  was  not  alone,  however,  by  individtial  agility,  that  these  dances  vv'ere 
characterized;  the  graceful  ev<jliuions,  in  which  tlie  ease  of  the  dancers  iniglu  be 
indulged  ;  but  on  the  contrarv,  thev  were  of  such  a  natin-e  ;ts  to  require  constant 
movement  and  vigorous  action.  This  period  dates  back  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  centiuy. 

The  Battery. —  ^695,  October.  The  governor  and  council,  in  consecpic nee  of 
actual  war  between  the  King  and  Queen  on  one  part,  and  the  French,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  scjuadron  of  shi|)s  are  ordered  to  invade  this  city,  ordered  that  a  }->latform 
be  madeupi>n  the  outmost  jioint  of  the  rocks,  under  t'n<.'  fort.  Whereupi )n,  .'is  1 1  u-  (i"V- 
ernor  says,  I  intend  to  build  a  luitter)'  to  command  both  rivers;"  therefore  he  requii'es 
tlie  corporation  to  order  the  inhabitants  of  the  Out  ward  part  of  the  city,  an<l  ^Llnning 
and  Barnes's  Island,  to  cut  down  eighty-six  cords  of  stockades  of  t^velve  feet  in  length, 
and  to  have  them  in  readiness  at  the  water-side,  to  be  conveyed  to  New  York  at  tlie 
charge  of  tlie  city  and  county." 

1694.  January  15th.  The  common  council  addressed  the  govern(.»r.  They 
thanked  him  for  ordering  the  platform  and  battery  on  the  point  of  the  rocks  under 
the  fort — "a  work  absolutely  needfid,  and  of  so  great  a. contrivance,  that  no  doubt 
(by  the  assistance  of  (iod,  your  excellency's  indefatigable  diligence,  etc.)  the  prov- 
ince for  the  future  will  be  in  perfect  security,  and  the  rumor  thereof  make  the  enemy 
change  his  measure,  and  not  attack  the  city. 

Ferry  to  Long  Island.  — 1699,  February.  The  ferry  is  let  for  seven  years,  on 
condition  of  secirrit)'  for  pa3'ment  given.  The  former  to  provide  two  great  boats  or 
scows  for  cattle,  etc.,  and  two  small  boats  for  [wssengers,  one  of  each  to  be  kept  on 
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each  side.  That  the  city  build  a  ferry-liouse  within  the  first  year  of  the  lease.  The 
fare  for  a  single  person  is  fixed  at  eight  stivers  in  wampum,  or  a  silver  twopence. 

If  a  compan)'  cross  together,  each  is  to  pay  four  stivers  in  wampum,  or  a  silver 
penny;  but  after  sunset,  double  ferriage.  A  single  horse,  is.;  several  in  companv, 
(jd.;  a  colt,  3d.  ;  a  hog  the  same  as  a  single  jierson  ;  a  sheep,  half;  a  barrel  of  licpiid, 
3d.;  an  empty  barrel,  four  stivers  in  wam})um,  or  a  silver  penny  ;  a  beast's  hide,  do. ; 
a  firkin  or  tub  of  butter,  tw(.)  stivers  in  vrampum  ;  a  bushel  of  corn,  half;  a  hogs- 
liead  of  tobacco,  gd. 

The  rent  per  year  is  ^165. 

Mails. — ^705,  May  14th.  "The  Pennsvlvania  postman  has  not  yet  come  in, 
and  it  is  suppcjsed  the  three  ciavs  of  rainy  weatlier  last  week  has  hindered  him." 

The  Original  Mammoth.— 1705,  July.  "  There  is  a  prodigious  tooth  brought 
liere,  supposed  to  be  the  tooth  of  a  man,"  from  the  shop.  "  It  weighs  4;^  lbs."  It 
was  dug  up  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  thirty  or  forty  feet  underground,  "  near  a  })lace 
called  Clovarack,  about  thirty  miles  this  side  of  Albany  ;  it  is  looked  upon  here  as  a 
mighty  wonder,  w  hether  the  tooth  of  a  man  or  beast."  Other  bones  were  dug  up, 
which  crumbled  away  from  exp>,)sure  to  the  air;  "they  say  one  of  them,  which  is 
thought  to  be  a  tliigh-bone,  was  seventeen  feet  long." 

Capture  of  Pirates. — 17:^3,  July  25th.  The  Common  Council,  in  consideration 
of  the  services  done  by  Captain  ]*eter  Solgard,  of  his  ^L'ije-ty"s  ship  Greyhound, 
in  seeking  and  engaging  two  pirate  sloops,  commanded  by  one  Low,  "a  Notorious 
and  inhuman  pirate,"  one  of  which  sloops  he  took,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
very  much  shattered  the  other,  which,  by  the  favor  of  the  night,  escaped — "Twenty- 
six  of  the  pirates  were  lately  executed  at  Ivliode  Island  ;  therefore,  ordered  tliat  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  in  a  gold  b(»x,  be  presented  to  him — the  arms  of  tliis  corj^or- 
ation  to  be  engraved  on  one  side  thereof,  and  a  representation  of  tlie  engagement 
on  the  other,  with  tliis  motto,  "  Qimsifos  Iliniiani  Generis  Jlosfes  dcbcllare  siipcrbii ni ^ 
loth  Junii,  1723."  Charles  Te  Roux,  goldsmith,  is  paid,  the  6tfi  of  August,  ^{^23  lys. 
for  the  abo^•e  box  and  engraving  the  same.  (This  Charles  Le  Roux  a^^pcared,  at 
this  time,  as  an  artist  in  New  York.)  I'he  corporation  waited  upon  Captain  Peter 
Solgard,  and  presented  said  box.  which  he  "accepted  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
invited  the  corporation  to  a  collation  to-morrow  night."  The  pirates  tlius  taken 
were  captured  off  the  east  part  of  Long  Island. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wall  Street. —  171S,  April  i6tli.  (liibert 
Livingston,  Thomas  Grant,  Patrick  Macknighi,  and  John  Xichcjlis,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  the  rojigregMtioii  of  dissenting  Prot f>'.t;ints,  <:nlled  ]'*n:s!-)vterians,  represent 
tliat  they  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground  continuous  to  the  City  I  ball,  or  near  there- 
unto, with  intent,  S})eedilv,  to  erect  a  meeting-htjuse  for  puljlic  worship,  and  they 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  City  llall  for  the  same  purpcjse,  until  tlieir  meeting-house  is 
finished. 

First  Daily  Newspaper  in  New  York.— 1785.  'J1ie  Daily  Advertiser  was 
started. 

Cold  Weather. — 1 780,  January  29th.  Iiighty  sleighs,  with  provisions,  escorted 
bv  one  luindred  soldiers,  crossed  the  harbor  on  tlie  ice  from  Staten  Island  to  New 
York. 

A  Nobleman's  Mother.  — 1760.  April.  >Lrs.  Mary  Alexander  died.  She  had  kept 
a  store  in  New  York  f(jr  manv  vears.  ller  husband  was  a  distingiiished  law\'er,  who 
acquired  weakii  and  distinction  here.  Her  son  was  educated  in  England,  and  after 
Jiis  father's  death  visited  thatcounrrv,  where  he  attempted  to  ]M"<x:ure  recognition  of 
his  claim  to  tlie  title  oi  the  li^arl  of  Stirling.     Her  relationship  to  the  late  Earl  Vv'as 
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so  far  cst;iblislicd  as  tu  secure  the  indorsement  of  a  jur\'j  thougli  nut  unde  r  f(.»riiis 
wliicli  were  recognized  by  the  House  of  Peers.    He  assumed  the  title,  hut  w  as  s[h> 
cialh-  enjoined  from  its  use.    He  returned  to  America,  where  b\  courtesv  iie  was 
adch-esscci  bv  iiis  title.    He  became  a  distinguished  American  general. 
Estimate  for  the  Support  of  the  City. — 1800. 


Alni'itu'usc   $3<»,(j<ti> 

Bridi'wc!  1   5,'^'<'^» 

Roads.  ,   7o5'> 

Sirci-is   •  ~,,<)'.Aj 

Support  of  Prisoners   3,(_k<) 

Contingencies   -^).450 

Watch   L'scxx) 

Lain  [)S     I  5,<^x) 

Wells  and  Purnps   2.5'jo 

City  Contingencies. .   7  5'"^ 

Total..  ,  $i30,ofX) 


Mild  Weather. — 1755-  The  winter  was  so  mild  that  navigation  was  open  on 
the  Hudson  to  Alban\'  during  the  whole  season. 

After  the  Great  Fire  of  1776, — PyocIajULitio)!.  by  Major-Gen'-ral  J a-ncs  J\oln  !<t'!:. 
\Yhcreas,  tiiere  is  ground  to  believe  that  the  rebels,  not  satisfied  with  the  de^l  1  iu  iini\ 
of  part  kA  the  citv,  entertain  designs  of  burning  the  rest.  And  it  is  thought  that  a 
watch,  to  ins|)ect  ail  the  parts  of  the  city,  to  apprehend  incendiaries,  ;uid  to  stillc: 
fires  before  the\'  rise  to  a  dangerous  height,  might  be  a  necessary  and  a  projter  nieans 
to  j)ren-ent  sucli  a  calamity.  Many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  ha\'e  ajjplicd  to  me 
to  forrii  such  a  watch,  and  have  all  offered  to  watch  in  person.  I  do  thercfon,- 
require  and  direct  that  idl  persons  may  take  a  part  in  this  matter  and  tuiai  out  to 
watch  when  called  for.  A  sense  of  duty  and  interest  will  lead  all  good  subjecls  and 
citizen.s  cheerfidly  lo  give  th.eir  attendance;  and  any  wlio  reftise  to  t:ike  part  in 
pres<,!-\  ing  the  cit\'  will  be  judged  iinwortliy  to  inhabit  it.  I  have  a[)[)oinl(  d  |>oi- 
soiis  ii>  summon  and  superiiUend  the  AYatch  of  each  ^Yard,  and  the  ninnber  oi  men 
to  be  given  b)-  each  is  subjoined.  Signed,  James  Robertson,  Major-General,  Com- 
mander in  New  York. 

'J'he  (Jut  \\^ird  to  furnish       men  each  night. 

M (»nlgonierie  \Yard  to  furnish  15  men  each  night. 

North  \Yard  to  furnisli  15  men  each  night. 

'These  to  meet  at  the  Guard-Room  near  Cuyler's  Sugar-House. 

^^'est  \\  ard  to  furnish  6  men  each  night. 

South  \\':ird  to  furnish  4  men  each  nigltt. 

j)ock  ^\'ard  to  furnish  10  men  each  night. 

East  Ward  to  furnish  16  men  each  niglit. 

'i'hcse  to  meet  at  the  Ciuard-House  in  Hanover  Scjuare. 

The  First  Negro  Plot  in  the  City  of  New  York.— The  instittition  of 
shivery,  as  it  existed  in  earlv  times  in  New  York,  was  a  source  of  constant  anxiety 
to  the  iidiabitants  of  this  city,  arising  from  the  turbuieiU  character  of  that  class  ol 
the  population.  This  arose  [)artly  from  the  fact  that  the  slave-ti-ade  v/as  then  in^ 
acti\e  ojx'r.ttion,  and  New  ^'ork  City  wab  the  tnart  from  whence  the  other  p>arts  <j1 
the  colt»n\-  v.-ere  sup.plied.  A  slave-market  was  established,  where  tlie  imported  ne- 
groes were  exposed  for  sale,  ttnd  where  otlier  slaves  stood  for  hire,  'fhe  negroes, 
when  lu'wly  arrived,  were  ill  at  ease,  and  differed  greatly  from  the  same  class  who 
had  been  liorn  u!i  the  soil.     lgn<jrant  of  the  language  of  tlie  country,  and  unused  tn 
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labur  in  the  Ileitis,  and  to  the  restraint  under  wliicli  they  were  lield,  the  imported 
ne<;roes  were  disposed  to  deeds  of  desperate  outraije,  reckless  of  the  fact  that  no 
good  result  to  them  could  arise  from  their  wild  endeavors  to  rid  themselves  of  thral- 
dom. 'Jlieir  l:nown  dispositions,  however,  excited  fe^ir,  which  was  kept  alive  hv  the 
occasional  murders  in  different  })arts  of  the  country,  and  espcciallv  by  various  plots 
of  still  mcM-e  sei'ioiis  nature. 

Among  these  was  one  in  the  spring  of  1712.  At  this  time  a  combination  of  from 
thirtv  to  fifty  newly-imported  negroes  was  formed  with  the  intention  to  make  a 
general  assault  upon  the  town.  Their  plans  were  laid  with  secrecy,  and  do  n<jt  ap- 
pear to  have  been  suspected  before  they  were  ripe  for  execution.  The  design  aj)- 
pears  to  have  been  simply  to  nuirder  the  people  and  burn  the  town  ;  and  the  time 
selected  for  beginning  their  bltjody  v,  ork  was  midnight  of  t)ie  6th  of  April,  1712. 
The  method  adopted  was  to  set  fire  to  a  house  and  await  the  coming  forth  of  the  in- 
mates, when  they,  as  well  as  others  who  came  to  quench  the  llames,  were  to  he 
killed.  The  negroes  were  well  armed,  while  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that 
citizens  aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  tlie  cry  of  lire  would  be  defenceless.  The 
alarm  took  place  about  two  o'clock,  and  the  whole  town  was  at  once  in  uproar. 
Upon  reaching  the  burning  liouse,  one  citizen  after  another  was  dispatched,  until 
the  number  killed  and  mortcdly  wounded  amounted  lo  about  twenty  persons 
The  cry  of  murder,  added  to  the  general  din,  soon  changed  the  character  of 
the  affray.  'J'he  citizens  speedily  armed  and  charged  upon  the  blacks,  who,  a fter  a 
brief  resistance,  tied  to  the  woods,  pursued  by  the  excited  crovrd  of  whites.  Mean- 
time, as  morning  broke,  the  whole  town  was  placed  under  arms,  inider  apprehension 
that  the  conspiracy  was  more  widely  diffused,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  a  gen- 
eral uprising  of  (he  slave  population. 

This  stale  of  things  continued  several  d.iys,  in  the  course  of  v/hich  a  large  number 
of  suspected  negroes  were  arrested  in  the  town,  while  tlic  hunt  was  being  contiiuied 
tliroughout  the  forest,  with  which  nearly  all  the  upper  part  of  ^Mardiattan  Island  w;is 
then  covered.  These  wild  fastnesses  offered  peculiar  facilities  for  concealment,  as 
their  rocks  and  caves  were  .almost  una})proacliable.  The  negroes,  however,  had  no 
friends  to  whom  they  could  for  ultimate  safety,  and  starvation  biought  them 
forth  from  tlieir  hiding-places. 

Some  of  these  misguided  persons  conunitted  suicide  in  the  v/oods,  using  for  th.it 
purpose  the  arms  that  they  had  brought  with  them.  Others  were  taken  and 
were  brought  to  summary  punishment  in  the  most  tormenting  manner;  some  l)y 
burning  at  the  stake;  others  bv  lacing  broken  at  the  wheel  ;  others  by  being  hung  wp 
alive.  N(j  hancncy  was  shown  to  any  who  were  known  to  have  been  any  way  cog- 
nizant of  the  jilot.  Self-preservation  was  felt  to  exist  in  })utting  the  abject  race  in 
fear;  thus  extreme  measures  were  resorted  to  without  stint. 

The  horrors  of  that  event  long  dwelt  as  a  cause  of  disquiet  to  the  townspeople, 
and  occasioned  a  morbid  sul)ject  of  liousehold  gossip,  until  tiie  minds  of  the  inhal)it- 
ants  became  infected  with  one  ever- existing  apprehension— that  of  a  negro  plot. 
The  influence  of  this  state  of  feeling  affected  even  the  best  classes  of  the  population, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  a  generation  afterward,  upon  the  h;qjpening  of  some  sus- 
picion scircumstances,  as  to  wluch  the  proof  in  the  light  of  history  appears  entirely 
inadequate  to  sustain  the  grave  accusations,  hundreds  of  the  negro  race  were 
visited  with  terrible  punishment. 
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BROOKLYX, 

A  CITY,  sea])ort,  and  capital  of  KiiU';s  County,  N.  Y.,  situated  at  the  west  end  of 
Long  Island,  on  New  York  l^ay  and  the  East  River,  an  arm.  of  the  sea  which  divides 
it  from  New  York  City  and  connects  ^-ong  Island  Sound  witii  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Brooklyn  is  the  third  city  of  the  Union  in  population.  Its  latitude  (at  the  navy-yard) 
is  40°  51'  30"  north;  longitude,  73*^  59'  30"  west  from  Greenwich.  Its  area  is  about 
14,000  acres,  \\-hich  is  nearly  22  square  miles. 

Population. — In  169S,  Breuckelen  had  509  inhabitants;  in  iSoo,  329S;  in  1810, 
4402;  in  1820,  7545;  in  1825,8800;  in  1S30,  15,292;  in  1S35,  24,310;  in  1840,  36,233; 
in  1S45,  59,574;  ii"*  '^^5^^  9^^^5o  ;  iii  1S55,  205,250;  in  1S60,  226,661  ;  in  1S65,  296,112; 
in  1870,  396,350.  In  1877  its  population  is  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  school  censuses 
and  directory  returns,  at  600,000. 

Commerce.— Brooklyn  is  a  commercial  port  of  great  and  constantly  increas- 
ing importance.  The  city  of  New  York,  naturally  desirous  of  concentrating  on 
its  own  shores  and  at  its  own  docks,  slips,  and  piers,  its  vast  commerce  so  long- 
as  it  could  find  room  for  it,  discouraged  all  efforts  for  the  erection  of  wharves, 
piers,  di)cks,  or  warehouses  on  the  Brooklvn  side  for  many  years.  There  had 
been  a  government  navy-yard  in  the  city  limits  since  i8ot.,  and  it  harl  ranked 
as  first-class  since  1824,  but  the  commerce  of  tlie  city  liad  no  existence  be- 
yond a  moderate  coasting-trade  prior  to  about  1844.  In  that  year,  the  Atlantic 
Docks  Company,  incorporated  in  1840,  completed  tlicir  first  warehouse.  '  This 
company,  after  passing  through  many  discouragements,  has  now  three  miles  of 
wharf  accommodation,  40  acres  of  water-area,  warehouse  covering  20  acres, 
9  steam  elevators,  and  every  facility  for  shipping  and  storing  cargoes.  There 
have  been  in  this  dock  at  one  time  130  sea-going  vessels.  I  he  Erie  Bnsin,  south 
of  this,  lias  a  water-area  of  60  acres,  and  the  13rooklyn  Basin,  still  further  soutii, 
a  surface  of  40  aci-es.  Both  are  surrounded  with  warehouses,  and  are  thoroughly 
equipped  for  accommodating  shipping  of  the  largest  class.  Since  1S44,  there  has 
been  invested  in  docks  and  warehouses  a  private  capital  of  more  than  3125,000,000 
on  the  shore  line  of  Brooklyn,  which  extends  8A  miles,  and  lias  25  miles  of  dockage, 
with  vast  warehouses,  piers,  slips,  docks,  and  basins  along  the  whole  distance.  The 
following  statistics,  gathered  by  careful  examination  in  1S76,  v>-i]l  give  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  this  commerce  :  In  the  warehouse  of  the  Atlantic  Dock  Coinjiany,  and 
others  south  tlierefrom  to  Red  Hook  Point,  there  is  stored — grain,  ^526,000,000 ;  sugar 
and  molasses,  $18,000,000;  provisions,  ^3,300,000  ;  Hour,  $1,700,000  ;  lumber  and  stone, 
31,800,000;  cotton,  $-,700,000  ;  guano,  $1,900,000;  rags,  $970,000;  saltpetre  and  brim- 
stone, $220,000  ;  salt,  $700,000;  iron,  $4,000,000;  miscellaneous,  including  resin,  tur- 
pentine, etc.,  $11,000,000;  in  the  section  north  from  Atlantic  ]3ocks  to  South  Ferry, 
$80,000,000.  That  wliich  diverges  to  the  Gowanus  Canal,  comprising  coal,  building 
and  other  material,  valued  at  $6,000,000;  froiVj  South  to  l^ilton  Ferry,  $140,000,000; 
from  Fulton  Ferry  to  Main  street,  $27,000,000;  making  an  aggregate  to  tiiis  point 
of  over  $309,000,000  annually  stored.  These  figures  seem  enormous,  but  are  borne 
out  b)'  facts.  I'he  warehouses  from  Red  lIoc.T  to  Main  street  are  full  of  mcrch;ni- 
dise,  and  literally  overllowing.  A  number  of  other  large"  warehouses  are  now  in 
process  of  erection.  Frc;m  Main  street,  noi  tli-east  to  tlie  bridge  over  Newtcjwn  Creek, 
a  distance  of  four  rniles,  there  is  an  extensi\'e  commerce.  Manv  ship-yards,  gas- 
,  works,  lumber-yards,  coal-yards,  sugar  refineries,  and  most  of  the  vast  petroleum 
refineries  and  sliipping-houses,  are  on  this  part  of  the  coast-line.  Tlie  annual  com- 
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inerce  from  tliis  section,  aside  fj'om  the  navy-yard,  is  somewliat  more  than  §49,000,000. 
All  through  the  year,  with  more  or  less  activity,  the  business. of  loading  and  unload- 
ing vessels  is  going  on.  It  is  estimated  that  2500  vessels  are  unloaded  ever\-  \-ear 
between  Red  Hook  and  Main  street.  In  the  business  of  Avarehou.sing  alone  some 
5000  men  are  engaged  along  the  sliore-line.  Brooklyn  is  alreadv  tlie  largest  grain 
de})Ot  in  the  world.  Immense  steam  elevators  are  cm|)loyed  t(;  lift  and  deliver  the 
grain.  The  stores  of  E.  C.  l^ockwood  (S:  Co.  have  storage  for  3,000,000  bushels  at  a 
time,  employ  1000  hands,  and  pay  to  the  city  a  tax  of  $50,000.  The  ll(>ur-mills  of 
F.  E.  Smith  &  Co.  deliver  120c  barrels  a  day.  During  the  receiving  season,  from 
October  to  December,  canal-buats  arrive  by  the  luuidred  to  be  discharged.  On  the 
closing  of  navigation,  as  many  as  600  canal-boats  loaded  with  grain  lie  up  for  the 
winter  in  the  basins,  in  many  cases,  with  the  c.iptains  and  their  families  on  board, 
until  the  cargoes  can  be  sold.  The  value  of  the  b(.)ats  engaged  in  the  grain-carr\  ing 
trade  is  estimated  at  §^8,000,000.  The  bulk  of  grain  afloat  seeking  jH.>rt  frequently 
amounts  to  5,000,000  bushels  at  one  time. 

Continuing  tlie  shore  line  from  Alain  street  to  the  navy-yard,  and  bevond  to  the 
north-eastern  boundai-y,  including  the  large  interior  dockage  made  bv  the  Wallabout 
improvements,  on  the  Xewto\vn  Creek,  and  at  Oow.mus  Creek  and  Canal,  it  is  appa- 
rent tlnit  the  capacities  of  the  citv  for  extensive  commerce  can  hardlv  be  over-esti- 
mated. These  are  likely  to  be  greatl}'  aiticil  b\  llu;  lernoval  of  the  (obstacles  at  Hell 
Gate,  at  the  continence  of  the  East  River  with  the  Sound.  Five  lines  of  steamships 
now  ply  between  Brooklyn  and  their  respective  ports:  the  State  line,  to  and  from 
Glasgow;  the  North  American  line,  to  and  fr(^m  London,  Newcastle,  Christiania, 
and  Bero'en  ;  the  South  American  line,  witli  U.  S.  mail,  to  and  from  Rio  and  other 
ports;  the  AMiite  Cross  line,  to  and  from  Antwerp;  the  Netherlands  and  Rotterdam 
line,  t(j  and  from  Rotterdam.  The  Brooklyn  /uii^/c'  now  gives  dailv  reports  of  arri- 
vals and  departures  to  and  from  this  port. 

Tlie  census  gives,  as  the  true  valuation  of  Kings  Count\'  in  icSyo,  ,v;7oo,ooo,ooo. 
The  \'aluati(jn  of  the  other  towns  of  the  countv  in  1873  was  §11,626,043.  The 
assessed  valurUion  of  1872  was  ,S207, 95 2.332. 

Brooklyn  lias  four  daily  papers,  nine  weeklies,  and  several  monthlies,  mostly 
advertising  journals.  Thci-e  are,  howexer,  two  monthly  magazines,  nr)t  verv  large 
circulation.  The  nn^rning  newspapers  of  Neu"  York  City  ci rculate  almost  as  largely 
in  Brooklyn  as  in  New  Yoi-k,  but  the  r»rooklyn  evening  papers  have  a  vei"y  large 
circulation. 

History.  —  Brooklyn  was  named  from  Breuckelen  (*' marshv  land"),  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ctrccht  in  Holland,  six  miles  from  th(,^  citv  of  Etro^dit,  from  wliich  some 
of  its  earliest  settlers  came.  The  first  ste[^  toward  its  settlement  was  tlie  |)urcliase 
from  the  Indians  in  1636,  by  AVillem  Arianst.'  Bennet  and  Ja.pies  P>entvn,  of  a.  tract 
of  630  acres,  lying  at  Gowanus,  l>etween  1" went v-S('venth  street  and  the  New 
Utrecht  line;  the  second  step,  the  purcliase  lyv  Joris  (George)  Jansen  de  Rapalje  of 
325  acres  at  the  Wallabout  Ikiy,  June  i6th,  1637. 

At  the  time  of  the  disovery  of  Long  Island  shores,  in  1609,  by  Ilendrik  Hud- 
son, several  tribes  or  settlements  occupied  l^ong  Island,  one  of  which  was  at  Canar- 
sie,  and  another,  tlie  Mareckawick  tribe,  at  Brooklyn,, which,  from  the  spot  where 
they  were  located  (sandy  ])lace  or  shore)  at  the  VVallalxjut,  gave  tlie  name  Jla- 
reckai^'ick  to  that  locality.  Brrjoklyn  Heights,  overlooking  the  h^ast  River,  was  called 
in  the  Indian  dialect  Htpetoiv^^c  (highlands). 

Families  of  these  were  at  New  Utrecht  and  Gowanus,  in  t68o.  on  the  visit  of 
the  Labadists  to  those  places  in  that  yeai".    The  first  ferry  was  established  by  license 
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111  1642,  runnino;  from  Peck  Slip  to  a  poiiil  near  the  j)resent  Fulton  ferry,  from 
this  period  named  l"he  I'^erry/'  There  were  at  that  tin.ie  five  hamlets — "The 
Ferry,"  "  Breuckelen,"  near  present  Iloyt  on  Fulton  street,  where  stood  the  church; 
*'Go\vanus,"  around  CJowanus  Bay;  "Bedford,"  inland;  and  the  Wallaboiit," 
around  Wallabout  Bay.  The  first  liouse  known  to  have  been  built  in  Brooklyn  was 
that  of  Willem  Arianse  l^ennet,  located  on  his  purchase  with  Jaques  Bentyn,  from 
the  Indians,  prior  to  16.J3,  as  in  that  year  it  was  burnt  by  the  Indians  in  the  Indian 
wars,  and  replaced  by  the  Scherinerhorn  Mouse,  on  or  near  the  same  site  ;  and  the 
second,  probably  that  yet  standing-,  and  known  as  the  De  Hart  or  13ergen  House, 
whicli  was  existing  and  visited  by  ilie  Fabadists  in  16S0,  being  then  occupied  by 
vSimon  Aertsen  de  Ilart,  grantee  of  liennet.  George  Jansen  de  Rapalje  did  not 
come  over  from  New  Amsterdam  to  occupy  his  farm  till  about  1654.  Fater  his- 
tory h;i.s  entirely  exploded  the  story  that  his  daugliter,  vSarah  Rapalje,  was  tlie 
first  Christian  borr\  child  in  New  Xetherlands,  and  also  that  her  birthplace  was 
l^rooklvn,  at  the  ^Vallabout.  The  Fabadist  manuscript,  pid)lished  by  the  Feng 
Island  Historical  Society,  shows  that  tliis  distinction  of  first  birth  in  the  colony  pro- 
bably longs  to  a  male  person,  Jean  Vigne,  who  was  born  in  New  Amsterdam  in 
]6i-i,  e]e\eu  years  before  the  birtii  of  Sarah,  who  V\'as  born  in  1625.  Besides,  it  is 
clear  that  Sarah,  instead  of  being  born  at  the  Wallabout.  as  often  asseited  by  early 
liistorians,  was  born  i:i  Albany  (Fort  Oraisge)  in  1625,  removed  vrith  her  parents  to 
New  Amsterdam  in  1626,  lived  there  till  alter  her  marriage,  between  the  age  of 
fouiteen  and  fifteen,  was  'd  church  member  in  New  York,  and  united  with  the 
Brooklyn  church  by  certificate  in  1661  ;  was  twice  married  in  the  Wallabout,  gave 
birth  to  fourteen  children,  and  died  in  16S5,  age  about  sixty.  There  is  no  proof 
than  any  white  person  lived  upon  3-^ong  Island  prior  to  1636.  Famediately  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  ferry  in  1642,  grants  of  building  lots  at  that  point  began,  and 
that  locality,  as  well  as  the  other  hamlets,  increased.  'J  he  union  of  all  the  liamlets 
into  one  incorporated  jurisdiction  named  Breuckelen,  took  |)]ace  in  1646,  under 
Director-General  Kieft.  'Jdie  Fal)adists,  wlio  crossed  this  ferry  in  September, 
1679.  speak  of  it  as  "  a  considerable  thoroughfare,"  and  say,  "  A  considerable  number 
of  Indians  live  upon  Fong  Island,  who  gained  iheir  subsistence  by  hunting  and 
fishing;  and  they,  as  well  as  others,  must  carry  their  articles  to  market  over  this 
ferry,  or  boat  themselves  over,  as  it  is  free  to  everv  one  to  use  his  (nvn  boat  if  he 
liave  one,  or  to  hire  one  for  the  purpose.  The  fare  over  tlic  ferry  is  three  stui\'ers 
in  Gernum  (less  than  half  a  cent  English)  for  each  p<;rs(in." 

In  1665,  l^reuckelen  had  attained  the  leading  position  among  the  towns  in  point 
of  population  and  wealth,  nnd  ^was  granted  the  privilege  vearh'  of  "  a  fayre  and  mar- 
ket near  the  ferry  foi*  all  graine,  cattle,  or  other  produce  of  the  country."  \\'hat- 
ever  the  increase  of  j)opulation.  it  must  have  been  very  gradual,  as  (to  skip  a  long 
[)eriod)  the  canvasser  for  the  "New  York  and  Bi-ooklyri  iJirectory"  in  T706,  passing 
,  .  up  ''the  old  road"  (Fulton  street),  and  d(j\rn  "New  Ferry"  (Main  street),  and 
through  the  intervening  streets,  gives  but  125  names.  The  statistics  of  population, 
and  the  picture  painted  by  Francis  Guy  of  its  condition  up  to  1S20,  also  show  that, 
up  to  this  time,  it  held  but  the  rank  of  an  inconsiderable  village,  without  insti- 
tutions, commerce,  (jr  manufactures. 

Over  the  space  now  occupied  bv  Prospect  Park,  V/ashington  Park,  Crreeinvood 
Cemetery,  Evergreen  and  Cypress  Hills  Cemeteries,  was  fought,  on  tla^  27th  of  Au- 
gust, 1776,  the  important  battle  which  has  been  properly  designated  "the  battle  of 
Brooklyn,"  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  after  the  F)eclaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  British  army  was  under  the  command  of  Ford  Howe,  the  Hessians  under 
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General  von  Heister.  Gen.  Greene  being  ill,  Gen.  Putnam  was  in  command  of  the 
American  forcc$.  The  result  is  well  known.  An  important  pass  was  left  unguarded 
in  Howard's  Hills,  just  beyond  Bedford,  by  which  the  English  troops  gained  the 
rear  of  the  American  army,  and  defeated  it  with  heavy  loss.  Those  who  escaped 
within  the  lines  were  rescued  by  the  masterly  retreat  effected  by  General  Washing- 
ton on  the  2Sth  to  New  York,  by  means  of  boats,  and  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog, 
by  which  their  movements  were  concealed.  A  memorable  incident  of  this  battle 
was  the  death  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  of  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  while 
engaged  on  the  28th,  the  day  after  the  battle,  in  driving  the  cattle  eastward.  He  had 
entered  the  "  Increased  Carpenter  house,"  two  miles  east  of  Jamaica.  While  there, 
a  body  of  horsemen  rode  up,  commanded  by  Captain  Oliver  de  Lancey,  wlio  struck 
the  general  several  times  with  his  sword,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  he  died 
a  few  days  after  at  New  Utrecht,  where  he  had  been  conveyed  as  a  prisoner. 
The  Brooklyn  navy-yard  was  begun  with  the  purchase,  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, of  forty  acres  in  iSoi,  which  were  converted  into  a  navy-yard,  and. which 
was  designated  in  1824,  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  as  one  of  the  first-class 
navy-yards  of  the  nation.  It  has  since  added  largely  to  its  domain  by  other 
valuable  purchases,  upon  which  are  placed  the  United  States  hospital,  a  dry  dock, 
and  costly  buildings  for  the  repair  and  construction  of  the  largest  vessels. 

The  War  of  1812. — On  August  9th  1814,  the  patriotic  citizens  (jf  Brooklyn  and 
the  surrounding  country  flocked  to  Fort  Greene,  and  aided  in  rehabilitating  that  old 
fortification  and  following  out  the  line  of  earthworks  across  the  island,  conformably 
to  the  plans  of  Gen.  Joseph  G.  Swift,  after  whom  one  of  the  forts  which  cornered 
on  Atlantic  street  (the  "Cobble  Hill  Fort"  of  1776)  was  named  "Fort  Swift." 
Every  preparation  was  made  to  meet  the  dangers  to  which  New  York  was  liable 
from  her  exposed  situation  by  sea  and  land.  By  these  precautions  or  otherwise, 
Brooklyn  did  not,  as  in  the  Revolution,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  first  systematic 
strategic  conflict. 

The  Civil  War  of  1861-65. — In  this  emergency  the  city  of  Brooklyn  was  not 
exceeded  by  any  other  city  in  raising  regiments  and  supplying  material  aid.  Her 
Sanitary  Fair  of  February  22d,  1S64,  was  extraordinary  as  an  effort  of  local  unity  and 
successful  effort,  the  pecuniary  realization  reaching  the  magnificent  sum  of  $402,- 
943.74,  This  was  aptly  characterized  as  the  first  great  act  of  self-assertion  ever 
made  by  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  did  much  to  bring  her  citizens  together  for  other 
efforts.  " 

The  village  charter  of  Brooklyn  is  dated  April  12th,  1816  ;  the  city  charter  was 
passed  April  Sth,  1834;  the  consolidation  act  uniting  Williamsburg  and  Greenpoint 
with  it  passed  April  17th,  1S54,  and  took  effect  January  ist,  1S55. 

The  new  charter  was  passed  in  1873,  and  went  into  effect  the  same  year.  The 
institutions  which  have  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  social  organization  and 
material  progress  of  the  city  have  been  the  Apprentices'  Library  and  Graham  Insti- 
tute (founded  July  4th,  1S25),  the  Academy  of  Music  (open  January  15th,  1861),  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  the  Atlantic  Docks,  and  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society.  [A! den  /,  Spooner,  late  Editor  of  "  TJie  Long  Island  Star.'') 
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BIOGRAPHIES. 


Biography  is  the  most  important  feature  of 
liistory,  for  the  record  of  lives  of  individuals 
appears  to  be  invested  with  more  vitality  and 
interest  than  th.e  dry  details  of  general  liisinrical 
narrative.  In  biography,  the  attention  is  not 
distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  leading  and  discon- 
nected events,  but  ever\-  incident  that  is  related 
serves  to  illustrate  the  character  of  some  eminent 
person,  and  is  another  light  by  which  we  can  see 
more  clearly  the  elements  which  form  their  being. 

The  gentlemen  whose  biographies  make  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  >vork  have  not  been  selected  on 
account  of  their  wealth,  their  social  position,  or 
their  particular  avocation,  but  from  otlier  and 
more  worthy  motives.  In  the  p.umbcr  are  cm- 
braced  the  professions  and  most  of  ihe  other  call- 
ings of  life,  and  they  find  a  place  in  this  book 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  CNcel  in  t::eir 
respective  vocations,  are  men  of  sterli^ig  virtue, 
and  in  their  efforts  to  establish  position  and  for- 
tune they  have  given  wealth,  stamina,  and  char- 
acter to  tlie  State  of  New  York.  We  have  no 
favorites  to  support,  no  political  or  sectarian  inte- 
rest to  advance,  but  in  choosing  the  subjects  of 
these  biographies  have  been  guided  by  a  sense 


of  duty,  and  a  wish  to  pay  some  tribute  to  well- 
deserved  merit. 

Biographies  of  those  wdio  have  become  iden- 
tified with  the  progress  of  the  great  Slate — v.-ho 
have  guided  and  directed  its  business  currents 
year  by  year,  swelling  with  the  elements  of  pros- 
perity, and  who  have  left  the  impress  of  their 
genius  and  judgment  upon  the  legislative  enact- 
ments of  our  State — must  be  sought  after  with  avid- 
ity, and  must  be  fraught  v/ith  useful  inlorn")at!on. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  reader 
to  know  that  tlie  biographies  of  individuals  who 
adorn  this  w^oik  are  not  drawn  by  the  llight}^  ima- 
gination from  airy  nothingless,  but  represent  the 
lineaments  of  men,  nearly  all  of  v.diom  are  living, 
have  achieved  lofty  positions,  are  still  active  in 
the   busy,   bustling   world,  and    afford  sterling 
examples  of  business  excellence  and  moral  and 
social  virtues. 
!      In  writing  the  lives  of  these  men,  the  author  has 
I   not  attempted  to  swell  facts  beyond  their  proper 
j   magnitude,  for  the  incidents  which  make  up  the 
I   bic^graphies  arc  of  sufficient  importance  in  tliem- 
'   selves  to  vest  them  with  interest,  without  the 
j  adventitious  aid'of  the  imagination. 
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Biographical  Encyclop/Edia. 


Allen,  Lewis  F.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  de- 
scended from  Pilgrim  ancestry,  who  emigrated 
from  England  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  settled  in  tb.e  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
He  svas  born  at  Vv'e?tfieUi  in  rhat  St-ate,  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1800,  and  there  re- 
ceived most  of  b.is  early  education. 

He  came  to  Buffalo  in  April,  1827,  and 
took  charge  of  The  Western  Insurance 
Company  of  the  Village  of  Buffalo,"  as  its 
secretary,  in  which  he  roiiiaiiied  uiiiil  t'lo  ex 
piradon  of  its  charter,  about  the  year  1S30. 
He  then  entered  t'le  office  of  '-The  Buffalo 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,"  re- 
cently incorporated  by  the  State  legislature, 
as  its  first  secretary,  about  the  year  1S31, 
and  had  the  principal  charge  of  its  affairs 
for  nearly  or  quite  three  years. 

Becoming  interested  in  real  estate  opera- 
tions soon  after  coming  to  Buffalo,  in  connec-  . 
tion  with  Col.  Ira  A.  Blossom,  tlien  agent  for  1 
the  Holland  Land  Company  at  its  Buffalo  j 
office,  they  erected,  in  1830-31  and  1S32,  ; 
several  of  the  largest  blocks  of  brick  stores,  ! 
wareiiouses,  and  dwellings  on  Main  and  ' 
other  streets,  which  then  existed  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

In  the  year  1S33-4,  in  conjunction  vvith  a 
few  capitalists  in  B<JSton,  Mass.,  tliey  pur-  ! 
chased  about  16,000  acres  of  land  on  Grand  i 
Island,  in  tiie  Niacrara  River,  then  a  dense  \ 


forest,  and  built  a  large  steam  saw-mill  for 
working  up  the  extensive  growths  of  white 
oak  and  other  timbers  with  which  the  soil 
was  clothed;  and  sent  considerable  quantities 
of  it,  for  ship-building  purposes,  through  the 
Erie  Canal  to  New  York  and  Boston — the 
first  timber  of  the  kind  ever  transported 
from  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  and  of 
such  superior  quality  as  to  stand  for  many 
years  at  the  head  of  the  market  quotations, 
Jo  Grand  Liand  wiiitc  oak."  due  timucr 
finally  becoming  exhausted,  the  land,  fertile 
in  quality,  was  sold  out  in  farms,  and  soon 
afterward  became  incorporated  into  a  town 
under  its  original  name,  and  is  now  populat- 
ed by  a  substantial  body  of  formers  ;  with  two 
comuiodious  steam-ferries,  one  near  the  south 
end  or  head  of  the  island,  and  the  other  op- 
posite Tonawanda,  connecting  with  the 
main  shore.  A  portion  of  the  lower  or 
northerly  end  of  the  island  is  celebrated  for 
its  ^•aluable  and  pro{iuctive  apple,  peach,  and 
other  fruit  orchards. 

This  island,  soon  after  its  survey  into  farm-lots 
by  its  then  proprietor,  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  selected  as  the  proposed  foundation  for  a 
Jewish  colony,  in  the  year  1825,  though  the 
scheme  iell  through  and  was  abandoned. 

In  the  year  1836,  Mr.  Allen  became  asso- 
ciated with  several  prominent  business  men 
in   Buffalo  anii  elsewhere,  in  purchasing  and 
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developing  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  in  the 
village  of  Black  Rock,  immediately  adjoining 
the  northerly  side  of  the  city,  fronting  the 
Niagara  River.  Its  streets  and  extensive  water- 
power  were  soon  afterward  thoroughly 
planned,  and  several  large  fiouring-mills 
and  other  valuable  manufacturing  establish- 
ments have  been  since  erected.  Its  territory 
is  now  incorporated  with  the  city,  and  become 
an  important  part  of  its  industries.  In  these 
developments,  Col.  William  A.  Bird,  also  an 
extensive  land  proprietor  there,  and  other 
citizens,  have  been  large  and  influential 
participators. 

Possessing  a  decided  taste  for  agricultural 
improvement  and  the  finer  breeds  of  farm, 
stock,  Mr.  Allen  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  those  interests  at  his  farm  on  Grand  Island. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  in  the  year  1841,  and  its 
President  in  1848.  In.  the  yeir  iS38,he  v/as 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  for  the 
county  of  Erie. 

In  the  year  1S46,  he  founded  and  edited 
the  "American  Short- Horn  Herd-Book," 
since  continued  through  sixteen  large  octavo 
volumes,  now  annually  issued,  of  about  1000 
pages  each,  comprising  altogether  more  than 
70,000  pedigrees  of  that  noble  race  of  cattle, 
the  most  numerous  and  valuable  of  all  "  im- 
proved "  breeds  in  the  United  States. 

In  several  of  the  useful  institutions  and 
associations  of  the  city,  he  has  also  been 
associated  with  their  founders  and  managers 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Allen,  Orlando,  was  born  in  New  Hart- 
ford, Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1803,  and  came 
to  this  city  in-i8i8,  and  proved  himself  to  be 
one  of  tbie  most  useful  and  enterprising  citi- 
zens of  Buffalo.  Pie  was  widely  known 
throughout  tiie  western  portion  of  Nev/  York 


'  State  as  a  man  of  uncommon  talent.  In 
'  many  prominent  public  positions  he  displayed 
great  executive  ability,  rare  industry,  and  in- 
flexible integrity.    He  made  an  adm.irable 
Mayor  of  the  city  in  1S48,  and  his  discharge 
uf  the  responsible  duties  of  the  station  won 
I  the  approbation  of  all  classes.     He  was  for 
i  three  years  member  of  Assembly.    The  all- 
i  important   lake  and  canal  commerce  was 
especially  cared  for  and  materially  advanced 
by  him.    Pie  was  also  for  several  years  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  twice 
chairman  of  the  board.    He  was  also  Alder- 
j  man  from  the  tu-enty-second  ward,  Trustee  of 
I  the  Western  Savings  Bank,  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee  wliicli  superintended  and 
;  controlled  the  erection  of  the  splendid  edifice 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Court  streets, 
Trustee  of  the  Insane  Asylum  Board.  As 
President  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  he 
,  displayed  his  characteristic  ability  and  public 
:>[jirit.    Indeed,  in  all  the  stations  which  he 
;  ever  filled,  Orlando  Allen  proved  himself  fully 
equal  to  their  responsibilities  and  require- 
ments.   Deceased  was  a  member  of  the  First 
\  Presbyterian  church  for  upward  of  forty- 
eight  years.    He  died  Sept.  4th,  1874,  much 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Ames,  Leonard. — The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was   born  February  8th,   1818,  at 
Mexico,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the 
tenth  child  of  a  family  of  thirteen.    His  par- 
ents moved  to  Oswego  County  in  1804,  from 
:  Litchfield,  Ct.     Mr.  Ames's  eady  life  con- 
;  sisted  of  being  raised  on  the  farm.    At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  he  commenced  life  himself 
by  purchasing  150  acres  of  land,  well  stocked 
with  cows.   He  soon  became  tired  of  farming. 
Being  ambitious  to  attain  business  and  social 
position,  he  sold  his  farm  and  commenced  a 
,  small  manufacturing  business.    Sliordy  after 
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this,  he  went  into  beef  and  pork  packing  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Delphi,  Ind.,  which  lie 
continued  nine  or  ten  years ;  when  he  sold 
out,  returned  to  his  native  village,  and  com- 
menced a  private  banking  establishment.  He 
has  held  several  positions  of  trust  and  honor; 
among  them  we  may  mention  supervisor  of 
the  town  of  Syracuse.  In  1857  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Assembly.  He  was  also 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention  held  in 
Chicago,  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  afterward  received  tlie  appointment  of 
United  States  Assessor  for  the  Twenty-second 
Congressional  District,  having  twenty-two  as- 
sistants. This  position  he  occupied  until  re- 
moved by  Andrew  Johnson,  for  political 
reasons.  In  1864,  he  started  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Oswego,  was  its  first  and 
only  President,  In  1S70,  he  purchased  one 
half  interest  in  the  Ames  Iron-Works,  which 
he  still  retains,  operating  the  works  success- 
fulls-,  and  turning  out  arinL'.nily  200  to  300 
engines.  .  He  is  just  in  tiie  [»rime  of  active 
manhood,  eminent  for  his  public  enterprise, 
and  popular  with  all  classes  of  citizens. 

Amsdell  Brothers— George  I.  and 
Theodore  M.  They  who  have  reaped  a 
plenteous  harvest  in  the  fields  where  they 
have  labored,  and  have  won  honorable  names 
in  the  comnumity  where  they  have  resided, 
well  deserve  an  honorable  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  native  State,  and  the  events  of 
their  lives  furnish  a  useful  lesson  to  posterity. 
The  subjects  of  this  sketch  are  George  I.  and 
Theodore  M.  Amsdell.  The  former  was 
born  at  Kinderhook,  X.  V.,  and  the  latter  at 
Troy.  Hieir  father.  William  Amsdell,  was 
born  in  the  cuunty  of  Cambridge,  England, 
and  belonged  to  the  honest  yeomanry  of  tb.at 
country,  who  brought  up  his  children  to 
habits  of  industry,  and  early  instilled  into 


them  the  love,  and  practice  of  moral  attri- 
;  butes.    Their  mother,  Abigail  Atillard,  was 
born  in  1803,  in  Ulster  County.  N.  Y.,  and 
could  trace   her  ancestry  back  to  the  Pil- 
grims, who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  on 
the  May  Flower.    They  gave  their  children 
a  practical  educadon,  and  then  set  them  to 
I  work  at  suitable  business.    The  subjects  of 
!  this  sketch  moved  to  Albany  when  quite 
;  young,  and,  in   1845.  entered  their  father's 
brewery,  learning  from  him  all  that  was  prac- 
,  tical  in  this  important  branch  of  industry, 
!  and  in  which  he  had  served  a  lifetime.  In 
i  1851,  they  went  into  business  for  themselves, 
!  taking  their  father's  brewery,  then  a  diminu- 
tive concern,  and  no  more  like  their  prescrii 
structure  than  a  pigmy  is  like  a  giant.  In 
;  1856,  they  commenced  building  their  present 
premises,  which  now  cover  an  area  of  350 
I  feet  each  on  Jay  and  Lancaster  streets,  by 
:  150  on  Dove  street.    The  main  building  is 
five  stoiies  higli,  fitted  up  with  all  tlie  moei- 
I  ern  improvements  for  turning  out  the  best 
j  material   at  the   minimum   of  cost.  The 
capacity  of  this  colossal  establishment  is  200 
1  barrels  of  ale  per  diem,  and  125,000  bushels 
'  of  malt  per  annum.    Their  ales  have  become 
I  such  general  favorites  that  they  supply  an  enor- 
mous trade  all  along  the  Hudson  River,  and 
I  the  country  tributary  to  it ;  and  in  New  York 
City  they  have  a  large  distributing  depot, 
from  which  they  serve  their  products  to  their 
ninnerous  customers  in  the  city.    The  great 
reputation  their  establishment  has  made  has 
.  been  due  to  the  fact  that  up  till  1870,  Mr. 

George  I.  Amsdell  personally  superintend- 
[  ed  the  malting,  and  Theodore  M.  per- 
,  sonally  did  the  brewing  for  the  whole  estab- 
;  lishment.  This,  together  with  the  location  ; 
,  for  there  is  none  better  in  the  State  than 
'  Albany  for  brewing  ale,  it  being  the  great 
I  central  mart  for  barley  and  hops  raised  in  the 
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west,  which,  by  the  way  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
are  brought  to  market  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
they  could  be  by  any  other  conveyance. 
The  water,  too,  which  is  used,  is  particularly 
adapted  by  its  purity  and  softness  for  making 
the  best  ales.  Albany  may  well  feel  proud 
of  her  enterprising  citizens,  and  especially  of 
such  men  as  George  L  and  Theodore  M. 
Amsdell,  who,  by  the  erection  and  working 
of  their  immense  brewery  and  malt-house, 
give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men, 
and  indirecdy  add  largely  to  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  portion  of  the  State.  Be- 
sides attending  to  the  daily  duties  im- 
posed by  this  large  concern,  and  its  busi- 
ness details,  George  I.  Amsdell  has  for 
four  years  represented  the  Ninth  Ward 
in  the  aldermanic  board,  and  is  also  a 
director  in  the  Capitol  City  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Theodore  M.  Amsdell  is  a  director 
in  the  Albany  Horse  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  I'rcwers  and  Maltsters'  Insurance  C<mii- 
pany,  also  one  of  the  Governors  in  the  Al- 
bany City  Hospital;  positions  they  have  both 
served  with  marked  distinction  and  fidelity. 
George  I.  Amsdell  was  married  September 
5th,  1847,  to  Miss  Esther  J.  White,  of  Albany, 
by  whom  he  has  had  six  children,  five  still 
living. 

Theodore  M.  Amsdell  was  joined  in  wed- 
lock 'in  1855,  to  Miss  Ella  E.  Zeh,  also  of 
Albany;  of  this  marriage  five  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  only  one  of  whom  sur- 
vives. The  business  capacity  of  the  Ams- 
dell Brothers  is  second  to  none.  They  have 
combined  judgment  that  never  errs  in  its  cal- 
culation and  an  industry  tliat  is  untiring  in 
its  pursuit  of  business.  They  commenced  in 
the  world  without  the  gifts  of  fortune  or  the 
aid  of  auspicious  patronage,  but  made  their 
way  to  wealth  and  influence  by  their  own 
efforts,  and  are  indebted  to  no  extraneous 


I  aid  for  their  possessions.    They  are  retiring 
I  in  disposition,  domestic  in  habits,  warm  in 
!  each  other's  friendship,  and  pass  life  chiefly  in 
L^iving  attention  to  their  business,  and  in  the 
serene  enjoyments  which  nesde  around  their 
I  family  hearthstones.    They  have  also  exten- 
1  sive  and  valuable  libraries,  embracing  the 
standard  works  on  science,  history,  and  let- 
ters, with  all  of  which  they  are  familiar,  and 
devote  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  arduous 
study  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advance 
made   by  the    intelligent   investigations  of 
modern  science,  which  knowledge  they  have 
a  ready  aptitude  to  :ii)i>ly  in  tlie  im[)rove- 
ment  of  their  already  excellent  product. 

Armstrong,  E.  B. — A  man  who,  from 
a  humble  position  and  by  his  own  efforts,  has 
risen  to  affluence  an(i  social  position,  and 
through  all  the  events  of  a  checkered  life 
has  presorve-l  his  integrity  unim[ieached, 
well  iicser\'es  the  i)<2n  of  the  iiist^rian  and  to 
be  held  up  as  a  uK^del  to  p.)bLcrity.  E.  B. 
Armstrong  was  born  in  the  town  of  Lee, 
Oneida  County,  January  loth,  1809.  His 
father,  Oliver  Armstrong,  moved  to  that 
locality  previous  to  1800.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  attended  the  school  of  his  native 
town  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  after  which 
he  attended  the  private  school  of  Oliver  C. 
Grosvencr  for  nearly  one  year.  His  educa- 
tion finished,  he  entered  the  store  of  his 
brother.  General  J.  Armstrong,  as  clerk,  and 
at'ter  two  or  three  years  of  strict  business 
training,  during  which  time  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  the  possessor  of  excellent  business 
qualities,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  business, 
the  firm  continuing  until  his  brother's  death, 
which  occurred  in  August,  1852.  His 
brother's  place  was  filled  by  young  members 
of  the  fomily  for  some  time  ;  finally  he  be- 
i  came  sole  proprietor,  remaining  so  till  1870, 
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when  he  virtually  retired  from  active  busi-  ■ 
ness  duties.    Since  that  time  he  has  found  | 
his  time  well  employed  looking  after  his  own 
private  affairs,  and  in  the  management  of  his  : 
estate,  which    is    very   extensive,  and   in-  ! 
eludes  large  interests  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron.    He  has  been  engaged  in  the  manu-  , 
facture  of  pig  iron,  more  or  less,  for  over  ' 
thirty-five  years,  and  at  one  time  was  man-  \ 
ager  of  the  Talberg  Furnace.    During  the 
past  twelve  years,  he  has  been  a  Director  in 
the  Franklin  Iron-Works.    He  is  also  Vice-  • 
President  and  Director  of  the  Rome  Iron-  ; 
Works,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000  ;  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rome  Merchants'  Iron  Mill,  capi-  i 
tal  !^ 1 50,000.    Mr,  Armstrong  is  also  a  Di-  ; 
rector  of  the  Fort  Stanwix  and  Central  Na-  | 
tional  Banks.  | 
He  was  joined  in  wedlock  in  1S37  to  a  : 
daughter  of  Henry  Tibbets,  Esq.,  an  old  : 
resident  of  Rome,  by  whmn   ho  irid  four 
children;     none    of    them,    liowcxcr,  are 
living, 

iV[r.  Armstrong  has  always  been  thorough- 
ly identified  with  the  interests  of  Rome  and 
Oneida  County,  being  a  large  real  estate 
holder  and  the  owner  of  many  valuable  farms 
in  the  county.  He  is  to-day,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  oldest  "  Roman  of  them 
all,"  and  has  gained  his  position  and  in- 
fluence by  persor.al  exertion,  proving  himself 
to  be  an  indefatigable  worker. 

A  history  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  life  is  useful  [ 
for  its  practical  instruction.    He  lias  amassed  ' 
a  fortune  that  would  content  the  extravagant  : 
requirements  of  royalty.    Yet  he  has  never 
risked  a  dollar  in  the  precarious  investment 
of  wild  speculation,  but  day  by  day  added  to 
his  little  commencement.    Attending  wholly 
to  his  own  business,  he  has  become  honored 
for  his  integrity  and  known  as  one  of  the 
most  influential  citizens  of  C)neida  County. 


Arnot,  John,  was  born  in  Doune,  Scot- 
land, September  25th,  1793.  When  he  was 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  his  family  came  to 
this  country  and  settled  in  Albany,  where  they 
resided  for  a  short  time,  and  then  moved  to 
Catskill  on  the  Hudson.  Subsequently  they 
moved  back  to  Albany,  where  Mr.  Arnot  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  on  a  small  scale. 
In  company  with  Egbert  Egbert,  Mr.  Arnot 
moved  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  opened  his  first 
stock  of  goods  in  a  store  located  on  Water 
street.  He  continued  in  business  at  this 
point  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. In  1824,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Harriet,,  daughter  of  Stephen  Tuttle.  In 
1830,  Mr.  Arnot  built  the  brick  block  on  the 
corner  of  Water  and  Lake  streets,  which  was 
the  first  brick  store  built  in  Elmira,  In  1829, 
he  built  the  old  foundry  on  the  site  of  the 
Opera-House  block.  In  1833,  the  Chemung 
Can.al  Rank  was  organized,  and  he  became 
stockliolder.  In  1S42,  he  became  cashier  of 
the  bank.  In  1843,  he  became  president, 
and  held  the  position  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  November  17th,  1873.  In  1854, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  construction  of 
the  Junction  Canal,  and  became  its  presi- 
dent. In  1862,  he  became  largely  interested 
in  mining.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of 
the  Chemung  Railroad.  He  was  a  man  of 
marvellous  business  sagacity  and  persever- 
ance. For  honesty  and  integrity  he  had  no 
superior.  Mr.  Arnot  was  very  benevolent,  but 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  ostentation  or  dis- 
play. He  was  universally  loved  and  respect- 
ed, and  mourned  by  all  classes  of  citizens; 
and  during  his  life  did  more  to  further  the 
interests  of  his  beautiful  town  than  any  other 
of  its  citizens. 

Astor,  John  Jacob. — Born  at  Waldorf, 
near    Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  July  17th, 
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1763,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1783, 
and  invested  his  capital  in  furs,  which  he  took 
to  London  and  sold  with  much  profit.  He 
next  settled  at  New  York,  and  engaged  ex- 
tensively in  the  fur  trade.  He  exported  furs 
to  Europe  in  his  own  vessels,  which  returned 
with  cargoes  of  foreign  commodities,  and 
thus  rapidly  amassed  a  large  fortune.  In 
181 1,  he  founded  Astoria  on  the  western 
coast  of  North  America,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  as  a  depot  for  the  fur  trade, 
for  the  promotion  of  which  he  sent  two  ex- 
peditions to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  sagacity  and  diligence  in 
business.  He  purchased  in  New  York  a 
large  amount  of  real  estate,  the  value  of 
which  increased  enormously.  At  his  death 
(March  29th,  1848),  his  fortune  was  esti- 
mated at  $20,000,000.  He  left  $400,000  to 
found  a  public  library  in  New  York. 

Austin,  Stephen  Goodwin,  w,is  born 
at  Suffield,  in  tlie  St.ite  of  Connecticut,  on  the 
28th  day  of  October,  A. D.  1791.  His  father 
was  Joseph  Austin,  Esq.,  of  SuUield,  and  his 
mother  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Capt.  Good- 
win, of  Goshen,  in  the  same  State. 

Stephen  G.  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons. 
His  studies  preparatory  to  entering  college 
were  pursued  at  the  academy  in  Westfield, 
^lass.  In  18 1 1,  he  entered  as  freshman  at 
Yale  College,  and,  completing  the  full  regular 
course  of  studies,  graduated  with  honor  on 
the  13th  day  of  September,  1815,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  D wight. 

Immediately  after  grcTviuating,  Mr.  Au-tin 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office 
and  under  the  guidance  of  Daniel  W.  Lewis, 
in  Geneva,  N.  V'.,  and  remained  there  until 
fully  prepared  for  practice;  and  on  tiie  15th 
of  January,  a.d.  1S19,  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  lion.  Ambrose  Spencer,  at  that  time 
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1  Senior  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
i  State  of  New  York,  his  license  to  practise  in 
'  that  court.    He  remained  in  Geneva  but  a 
short  time  after  his  admission.    During  the 
year  1819,  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  ' 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Ilis  license  to  practise  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery for  the  State  of  New  York  is  dated 
February  22d,  1822,    Kent,  Chancellor. 
;     Mr.  Austin  established  himself  at  Buffalo  at 
!  a  time  when  there  were  great  and  exciting 
!  public  questions  under  consideration  and  dis- 
,  cussion  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  town, 
and  it  became  evident  to  observing  men  that 
:  the  then  vill-age  held  in  its  position  all  the 
:  elements  of  a  great  and  thriving  city.  The 
subject  of  this  notice  was  not  slow  to  perceive 
the  bearing  of  these  questions  and  the  advan- 
;  tages  of  the  location,  and  never  from  that  time 
I  wavered  in  his  determination  to  make  Buftalo, 
as  it  ever  after  was,  his  home. 

He  iielci  for  a  time  the  oftice  of  justice  of 
the  peace,  the  duties  of  which  his  studies  had 
fitted  him  to  ])erform  with  ability  ;  but  in  after- 
life he  steadily  declined  public  office,  although 
often  solicited  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used 
'  in  candidacy  for  high  and  responsible  posi- 
;  tions. 

On  the  ist  day  of  October,  1829,  Mr.  Austin 
was  married,  at  Middle  Haddam,  Ct.,  to  Miss 
Lavinia,  daughter  of  Jesse  Hurd,  Esq.,  of 
that  place. 

In  1 83 1,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
received  by  him  from  his  Alma  Mater. 

Mr.  Austin  was  a  man  of  quick  perception 
and  acute  intellect.  As  a  man  of  business  his 
judgment  was  sound,  and  as  a  lawyer  his  opin- 
!  ions  were  based  on  the  closest  analysis  of  the 
principles  of  law  as  applicable  to  the  case  in 
hand.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  "  case  lawyer," 
although  not  averse  to  strengthening  a  cause 
1  by  decisions  in  point. 
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These  traits,  supplemented  by  unwavering 
industry  and  untiring  pertinacity,  rendered 
him  a  formidable  opponent  in  his  profession, 
and  secured  for  him  the  rewards  of  success  as 
a  lawyer;  and  later  in  life,  the  same  charac- 
teristics enabled  him  to  conduct  his  business 
operations  and  shape  his  investments  to  the 
best  advantage  and  with  ultimate  success. 

Exemplary  in  his  character,  conversation, 
and  deportment  as  a  gentleman,  fliithful  to  all 
trusts  as  a  citizen  and  a  patriot,  kind  and  gen- 
erous in  his  relations  as  husband  and  father, 
true  to  his  family,  his  friends,  and  to  society, 
prompt  and  practical  in  all  business  affairs,  of 
unimpeachable  integrity  and  sound  judgment, 
Mr.  Austin  lived  a  laborious,  useful,  and  ear- 
nest life,  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  a.d.  1872, 
died  a  peaceful  death  at  a  ripe  age,  with  judg- 
ment, memory,  and  all  his  faculties  not  only 
not  in  the  least  impaired,  but  growing  more 
and  more  perfect. 

Babcock,   Hon.    George    R.,  was 

born  in  Gorham,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
on  the  20th  day  of  September,  1S06; 
and  his  education  was  such  only  as 
the  common  schools  aftbrded  him.  He 
taught  school  for  a  time,  and  came  to  Buf- 
falo in  1824.  Shortly  after  arriving  here,  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  the  late  Heman  B. 
Potter,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  until 
admitted  to  the  bar,  when  he  entered  into 
partnersiiip  with  General  Potter.  For  some 
time  the  firm  name  was  Potter  &  Babcock; 
but  by  the  admission  of  E.  G.  Spaulding  into 
the  firm  in  1836,  it  became  and  continued 
for  several  years  the  firm  of  Potter,  Babcock 
&  Spaulding.  In  1S35,  Mr.  Babcock  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  General 
Potter,  who  bore  him  two  children :  Emily, 
the  wife  of  I).  R.  Alvvard,  of  Auburn,  and  Dr. 
H.  P.  Babcock,  now  residing  in  Oakland, 


I  Cal.     Both  'mother   and   children  survive 
j  him.   About  1 841,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
i  ernor  Seward  Supreme  Court  Commissioner, 
1  which  office  he  held  for  several  years.  In 
i  1842,  he  was  in  partnership  with  Hon.  James 
i  O.  Putnam,  the  firm  name  being  Babcock  & 
I  Putnam,  and  his  subsequent  partnerships  prior 
I  to  the  last  were  with  the  late  Thomas  C. 
i  Welch,  Esq.,  and  E.  C.  Sprague,  Esq,  Al- 
I  though  not  in  active  practice,  his  partnership 
;  relations  for  some  years  past  have  been  with 
j  Mark  B.  Moore,  Esq.    He  was  elected  Mem- 
;  ber  of  Assembly  in  1845;  in  1850  he  was 
:  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1852  he 
j  was  re-elected,  serving  two  terms  with  dis- 
!  tinguished  ability.   In  the  winter  of  1875-76, 
:  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
;  sion  whose  duties  he  was  giving  his  attention 
;  to  when  taken  with  his  final  illness.    He  was 
\  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
j  for  forty  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
I  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Bar  of  Erie 
j  County. 

We  have  thus  sketched  in  merest  outline 
the  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
;  Buffalo  has  ever  been  able  to  boast  of — a  man 
"  altogether  more  remarkable  for  what  the  gen- 
eral public  did  not  know  of  him  than  for  what 
was  outwardly  manifest  in  his  daily  life  and 
conversation  ;  and  the  sacred  duty  of  present- 
ing to  the  world  an  analysis  of  his  character 
!  must  remain  to  some  of  those  who  knew  him 
most  intimately,  and  who  loved  him  sincerely 
for  the  strength  and  profundity  of  his  intellect 
and  the  depth  and  beauty  of  his  heart.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  ability.  Plis  mind  was 
not  of  the  brilliant,  flashy  order,  but  was 
broad,  serene,  and  sound  to  the  core.  En- 
dowed with  rare  common  sense,  remarkable 
powers  of  observation,  a  prodigious  memory, 
great  reasoning  powers,  and  an  instinctive 
idea  of  the  right  in  all  cases,  he  was  always 
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thoroughly  reHable  in  counsel,  always  singu- 
larly exact  in  his  history  of  a  law  case,  a  per- 
son, or  a  locality;  and  a  wonderfully  honest, 
direct,  and  accurate  thinker.    He  knew  the 
history  of  Buffalo  better  than  any  other  man, 
and  his  knowledge  of  men  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  country  was  simply  astonishing.  He 
was  a  veritable  encyclopaedia,  with  never  a 
hint  of  pedantry  or  superior  knowledge  in  his 
intercourse  with  men.    While  severely  close 
in  his  reasoning  and  eminently  practical  in  all 
things,  his  mind  had  a  most  agreeable  flexi- 
bility, and  those  wh.o  were  privileged  to  draw 
upon  his  intellectual  resources  found  him  well 
read  and  wise  beyond  most  men  of  the  age. 
He  was  in  no  sense  a  superficial  man;  he 
must  be  master  of  any  particular  subject  with 
which  he  assumed  to  deal,  or  he  woukl  ex- 
press no  opinion  about  it.    He  was  tempera- 
mentally the  victim  of  inertia  ;  he  was  modest 
and  unobtrusive  ahnost  to  tbie  Libt  (.legrce.  ami 
self-assertion  was  an  attribute  entirely  toreign 
to  his  nature.    Apparently  stift'  and  cold  in 
his  manner,  wanting  in  amb'fion,  caring  only 
for  the  appreciation  of  a  few  friends,  he  was 
not,  in  the  generally  accepted  sense,  a  public 
man,  and  never  would  have  made  a  politi- 
cian; but  he  was  tlie  idol  of  those  who  knew 
him  for  the  wealth  and  honesty  of  iiis  mind 
and  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  lover  of  any  thing  that  was  genuine, 
whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  book,  but  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  any  thing  that  wanted  honesty. 
He  was  a  conservative ;  he  believed  in  the 
ancient  ways;  he  rode  his  hobbies,  and  never 
gave  his  assent  to  any  tiling  that  he  did  not 
consider   right.      He    was   deliberate  and 
methodical,  and  although  he  worked  slowly, 
his  work  was  faultlessly  complete  when  it  re- 
ceived the  last  touch  at  his  hand.     An  able 
lawyer,  in  whose  hands  for  many  years  large 
and  important  trusts  have  rested,  a  profound 


i  scholar,  a  benevolent,  undemonstrative  2[en- 
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I  tleman,  a  loyal,  self-sacrificing  friend,  and  an 
honorable  citizen  departed  from  among  us 
when  George  R.  Babcock  died. 

Bacon,  Jared  G.,  was  born  near  Fort 
Ann,  Washington  County,  September  6th, 
'  1805.    He  first  embarked  in  business  with  his 
brother  in  Pjuftalo  in  1822,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years.    Subsequently  he  moved  to 
Albany,  and  in  1829  to  Troy,  where  he  was 
one  of  our  pioneer  collar  manufacturers,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  before  the 
invention  of  sewing-machines.    At  one  time 
he  had  in  his  employ  a  great  number  of  hands 
ill  the  manufacture  of  shirts  alone.    He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  State  National 
Bank,  and  was  also  prominently  connected 
with  the  old  Commercial  Bank  of  this  city. 
In  the  year  1854,  he  started  in  the  lumber 
business  witli  the  late  Lorenzo  D.  Baker,  and 
continued  in  the  same  up  to  the  time  of  the 
great  fire  in  1854,  which  destroyed  their  yard. 
A  short  time  afterward  he  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
representatives  appointed  in  this  country  by 
the  Liverpool  and  London  Fire  and  Life  In- 
surance Company.     He  remained  in  the  in- 
surance business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  December  i8th,  1872,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  underwriters  in  this 
section  of  the  State.    His  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Leavens,  a  wealthy  farmer  of 
Grant's  Junction,  died  a  few^  years  ago.  He 
leaves  a  son,  Jared  L.,  who  was  associated 
with  him,  and  now  contlucts  tlie  business,  to- 
gether with  W.  J.  Kelly,  under  the  old  firm 
style  of  J.  G.  Bacon  &  Son. 

Troy  could  ill  afford  to  lose  such  a  man  as 
Jared  G.  Bacon.  He  was  missed  both  in 
social  circles  and  in  the  banking  house.  He 
had  always  taken  a  decided  interest  in  the 
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welfare  of  their  city,  and  was  blessed  with  1 
what  always  ennobles  its  possessor,  a  gener-  i 
oiis  heart.  His  absence  caused  a  void  which  . 
will  not  soon  be  filled.  His  demise  Vs  as  uni-  j 
versally  mourned,  for  he  was  a  man  of  many  | 
friends. 


Barnum,  Stephen  Ostroin,  was  born 
at  Utica,  Onei<la  Co\mty,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 
uary 14th,  1S16,  and  is  a  son  of  I'.zra  S. 
}3arnun"i,  formerly  of  Danbury,  Cl.,  now  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  who  is  about  the  oldest 
living  inhabitant  of  that  place.  He  was  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  })rescnt  at  the 
taking  of  Fort  Erie  in  the  old  war  of  i8i?. 
"Jdie  IJarnum  family  in  this  coimtry,  from  in- 
formation given  us  by  Mrs.  David  I3arnum, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  sprang  from  three  brothers, 
who  emigrated  from  England  long  before  tlit? 
Revolution.  One  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
one  in  Yermont,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  settled  at  Danbury,  Ct. 
The  original  fannly  in  England  wr.s  named 
Yan  Earnum,  the  Massachusetts  branch 
adopting  the  name  of  Yarnu.m. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Barnum  in  his  early  days 
entered  the  Utica  post-oftice  as  clerk,  then 
afterward  accepted  the  position  of  discount 
clerk  in  the  Oneida  Bank.  This  sedentary 
life  not  agrceirjg  v»ith  his  health,  he  entered 
into  co-partnership  with  Ins  father  in  the 
fancy  goods  business,  and  finally  struck  out 
for  hin)self,  and  removed  to  Bufialo,  N.  Y.,  in 
1S45,  and  opened  a  variety  store  on  a  very 
limited  scale  in  a  small  wootien  building  on 
the  same  spot  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
him.  He  at  first  met  many  discouragements 
from  lack  of  capifal  and  being  an  entire 
stranger;  but  he  had  experience  and  deter- 
mination, which  finally  succeeded,  and  after 
gradual  progress,  he  can  now  boast  of  one  of 
the  largest  variety  stores  extant,  and  his 
3 


reputation  is  as  broad  as  the  country.  He  is 
still  active,  attending  to  his  businesss  duties 
daily,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  success. 

Beams,  James  S.,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  August  28th,  181 6. 
His  father,  Capt.  Henry  Beams,  can^e  from 
Holland  in  tiie  early  pait  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  was  for  about  twenty -five  }  ears  cap- 
tain of  a  nierchant-vessel  plying  mostly  be- 
t\\'een  New  York  port  and  Ireland. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a  good 
academic  education  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 
^\'hen  seventeen,  he  engaged  hiuiself  to 
'Jl^onias  Morrell,  wliolesale  grocer,  with 
whom  he  remained  eleven  years.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1845,  on  account  of  fiiiling  health,  he 
v.-as  com])clled  to  resign  his  position  and  go 
South.  During  the  long  course  of  his  busi- 
ness connection  with  Mr.  iNlorrell,  he,  by  his 
eijergy  and  business  tact,  had  su  gained  the 
esteem  of  his  employer  that  the  last  year  ol 
his  connection  v.  ith  him  he  was  given  an  in- 
teiesl  in  the  business  as  a  reward  for  fidelity 
to  his  trust.  After  remaining  South  sevend 
months,  he  had  so  fiir  recovered  his  health 
that  he  returned  to  New  York,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  John  F.  Fisher,  commenced  the 
v.-h(;lesale  grocery  Inisiness,  the  firm  st\le 
being  James  S.  Beams  ^:  Co.  It  continued 
as  such  until  1S53,  at  whicli  time  Mr.  ]]. 
bouglit  his  partner's  interest,  and  continued 
alone  until  1866.  At  this  time  he  admitted 
his  nephew,  Joseph  H.  Beams,  into  the  firm, 
and  it  resumed  the  old  style  of  James  S. 
Beams  (In:  Co.  In  1874,  Mr.  James  S.  Beams, 
determined  to  retire  from  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness life,  sold  his  interest  to  his  nephew,  who 
still  continues  the  business.  In  1S4S.  he 
moved  his  residence  to  Brooklyji,  N.  Y., 
wliich  he  has  since  made  his  jiermanent 
home,  becoming  th.oroughly  identified  with 
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her  interests  and  ii<stitntions.    In  i860,  on  | 
the  organization  of  tlie  Kings  CoiUity  Sav-  j 
ings  Institution,  he  became  its  secretary,  a  | 
position   he   filled  with   credit  and  abihty  ! 
till  March,  1S65,  when  he  was  elected  its  ' 
president,  in  whicli  capacity  he  still  serves,  ; 
having  dccliiicii  any  coinpcnsafiou  for  his  ser-  i 
vices.    On  the  istof  June,  1S54,  x\Ir.  IJearns  i 
was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss    Elizabeth  | 
J.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cosgrove,  Esq.,  of  | 
New  York  City,  by  whom  he  has  had  hve  | 
children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all 
of  whom  survive.    In  his  manners  he  is  affa- 
ble and  genial,  and  his  disposition  frank  and 
generous.    In  business  matters  he  has  always 
been  prompt  and  attentive,  and  has  made  it  a  1 
piinciple  through  life  never    to  break   his  | 
word  when  once  given  ;  and  to  these  traits 
of  character,  togetlicr  with  unswerving  integ- 
rity and  honorable  dealings,  does  he  owe  his 
success  througli  life. 

Belden,  J.  J. — This  subject  was  born  in  1 
September,  1S25,  at  Eabius,  Onondaga  Coun-  ; 
ty,  N.  v.,  where  he  resided  until  eighteen  years  ! 
old,  receiving  a  common  school  education.  In  ! 
the  humble  capacity  of  clerk  was  his  first  ex-  j 
perience  in  the  affairs  and  tides  of  business.  | 
Being  ambitious  of  distinction  and  notoriety,  \ 
which  he  found  impossible  to  attain  in  the  ; 
country  home,  he  in  1S53  moved  to  Syracuse,  ' 
and  boldly  entered  into  the  noble  calling  of  j 
contractor,  which   has   made  his  name  so  i 
famous  in  the  Empire  State.    The  success  I 
that  has,  in  a  measure,  attended  his  exertions 
and  shrewd  management  are  apodictical  to  ; 
all;  for  there  are  probably  few  among  our  ; 
readers  who  do  not  know  this  gentleman  by 
reputation  and  his  connection  with  several 
large  public  con.tracts.     Like  the  famous 
Murphy,  he  has  been  a  leading  mover  in  the 
temperance  cause.    In  the  spring  of  1877,  he  , 


v\'as  elected  Mayor  of  Syracuse,  whicli  must 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  him  after  the 
little  annoyances  he  was  put  to  by  some  of  the 
State  dignitaries,  who  attempted  to  sei^e  liis 
property,  including  his  palatial  mansion,  t'amil- 
iarly  known  as  the  ''State  House,"  for  his 
alleged  connection  with  the  great  Canal  Ring 
frauds,  by  wliich  the  State,  was  swindled  out 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

In  1S53.  h.e  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Gere, 
daughter  of  Robert  Gere,  of  Syracuse. 

A\'e  intended  to  present  with  this  sketch 
a  steel  portrait  of  J.  J.  Belden,  and  had  the 
promise  of  a  photogra])li  from  that  gentleman, 
though  sometliing  caused  him  to  suddenly 
change  his  mind — probal')ly  his  extreme  mod- 
esty. He  holds  several  prominent  positions 
in  S}  racuse  hanks  and  railroads,  and  continues 
to  conduct  the  business  of  contracting  on  a 
large  scale. 

Benjamin,  Simeon,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Riverhcad,  in  what  was  called  UpiK-r 
Aquebogue,  Eoiig  Island,  May  39th,  1792. 
His  father  was  a  plain  substantial  farmer, 
highly  respected,  and  an  earnest,  active  Chris- 
tian. 

Simeon  Benjamin  was  the  third  son  in  a 
family  of  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  He 
was  accounted  ratlicr  of  feeble  physical  con- 
stitution and  was  allov/ed  some  special  ad- 
vantages for  an  education,  which  in  those 
days  consisted  ch.ielly  of  extra  time  from  farm- 
work  for  attending  district-school,  and  an 
early  initiation  into  a  clerkship  in  a  plain 
country  store  in  his  native  town,  which  remains 
and  is  kept  as  a  store  at  the  present  time.  At 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  came  .to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  store  ot 
Mr.  Kipp,  in  Broadway. 

After  about  two  years  of  city  experience,  he 
returned  to  his  native  town — Upper  Aque- 
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bogue,  and  went  into  business  for  liimself. 
This  was  in  1S12,  just  at  the  l)eginning  of  the 
war. 

This  was  the  beginniiig  of  his  success  as  a 
business  man.  His  favorable  location  aixl 
the  favor  of  a  kind  Providence  centred  at 
his  store  the  trade  of  an  extensive  section.  It 
was  also  great!}'  in  his  fa\'or  that  other  portions 
of  Long  Island  found  their  trade  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  Britisli  cruisers,  v;ho  intercej>ted 
the  goods  on  their  way  from  New  York.  This 
rendered  prices  and  the  dt-marjd  sucli  that  the 
young  mercliant  soon  found  himself  with  a 
handsome  capital,  and  few  men  have  ever 
been  more  intelligently  and  successfully  cau- 
tious in  preventing  losses.  Like  the  sea- 
faring men  of  his  native  town,  lie  could  not 
endure  a  leaky  ship,  i^or  would  he  abide  a 
losing  business,  even  if  trie  loss  seemed  small 
It  Avas  a  business  crime  in  his  eyes  to  have 
the  income  f:^ll  short  of  the  ex})enses  and  out- 
lay for  a  single  year. 

After  a  few  years,  he  gathered  up  his  capital 
and  went  to  the  city  of  New  York.  With 
long-practised  econom)'  and  caution,  vrilh'ng 
to  avoid  ostentation,  having  no  taste  for  hasty, 
perilous  speculation,  he  steadily  and  surely 
added  to  his  wealth  and  enlarged  his  business 
only  as  fast  as  actual  gains  and  the  soundest 
credit  would  allow.  In  this  he  was  slowly 
but  surely  successful. 

Passing  over  the  subsequent  period  of  his 
business  history  in  New  York  City,  in  which 
he  trained  several  clerks  v.ho  have  since  be- 
come very  distinguished  business  men,  we  next 
find  hini  investing  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
amassed  capital  in  l^lmira,  v.  itli  a  sagacious 
forecast  of  th.e  future  growth  (;f  that  place. 
He  moved  to  that  j)!ace  in  the  spring  of  183^, 
and  purchased  consideralde  real  estate.  The 
bulk  of  his  large  fortune  was  derived  from  the 
rising  value  of  his  village  property,  the  erection 
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I  of  buildings,  and  the  constant  growth  of  im- 
!  provements.  Ifis  early  hal.nts  of  caution  aiid 
!  watchfulness  against  all  losse'^,  small  as  well  as 
I  great,  still  Cfiaracteri.^ed  him.  Loth  a  sound 
;  and  honorable  policy,  and  the  flictates  of  a 
i  generous  [public  spirit,  led  him  to  take  a  deej) 
:  and  liberal  interest  in  public  improvements, 
1  in  building  churches,  school-houses,  hotels, 
;  and  especially  in  connecting  Khnira  with  Se- 
i  neca  Lake  by  railroad.  He  was  the  fn-st 
I  President  of  the  Chemung  Railroad,  and  pcr- 
I  haps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  its 
I  chief  manager,  and  its  success  was  chielly 
I  owing  to  him.  He  was  also  somev.hat  hugely 
j  engaged  in  banking,  for  \vhich  riis  j-eculiar 
j  style  of  business  'm  some  respects  emineiuiy 
I  fitted  him. 

I  He  was  the  son  of  pious  parents  and  liad 
I  the  covenant  l)lessing  of  a  godly  ancestry. 
He  was  first  a  communicant  in  the  church  at 
Aquebogue.  In  tlie  city  of  New  York,  he 
united  v/ith  the  Presbyterian  churcli  in  Yan- 
dewater  street,  tlien  under  tlie  ministry  of  tlie 
too  celebrated  Hooper  Cummings. 

lie  resided  for  a  time  in  Newtov.-n,  Long 
!  Island,  where  he  was  an  elder  in  tlie  churcii 
I  of  Rev.  John  Coldsmith,  who  was  an  uncle  to 
]Mrs.  IJenjamin.  liis  next  church,  relation  was 
with  the  first  Presbyterian  church  of  J^rooklyn, 
under  IVIr.  John  Sanford,  and  afterward  Dr. 
Carroll. 

From  Brooklyn  he  came  to  Elmira  in  1S35. 
I  The  next  year  he  was  chosen  trustee  of  live 
i  First  Presbyte)-ian  church,  and  contimicd  by 
re-election  to  hold  that  office  until  his  de.ui'. 
which  occurred   September  1st,  jSoS.  In 
November,  TS36,  he  was  elected  an  eld.cr, 
and  was  always  an  efficient  member  of  th.e 
j  session — able  in  counsel  and  fully  identmedi 
I  with  the   prosperity  and    progress    oi  th.e 
I  church. 

I      He  began  early  a  system  of  beneficence 
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but  he  never  gave  osteiUaticmsly.  Piol»ably 
no  man  in  Southern  New  York  has,  during 
the  past  thirty-five  years,  given  so  hirge  an 
amount  to  religious,  charitable,  and  educa- 
tional objects,  even  besides  his  large  gifts  to 
the  College.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
trustee  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  also  for  a  number  of  years  a  trustee  of 
Hamilton  College.  To  both  these  institutions 
he  made  lil)eral  donations,  and  freely  ex- 
pressed the  intentions  of  making  some  further 
addition  by  bequests.  For  more  than  ten 
years  he  was  a  corporate  member  of  tlie 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
INIissions,  and  took  a  deep  but  quiet  interest 
in  tl;e  great  missionary  v.'ork. 

])Ut  the  last  and  crownmg  object  of  his 
Christian  liberality  was  the  Elmira  Female 
College,  a  fine  view  of  which  we  give. 

From  the  first  he  was  the  financial  manager, 
as  Treasurer  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  His  donation  of  $5000,  the  largest 
amount  then  subscribed  by  any  one,  fixed  the 
location,  changing  it  from  Auburn,  where  it 
had  been  located,  and  for  which  a  charter  had 
been  granted  as  the  Auburn  Female  Univer- 
sity. By  act  of  the  Legislature  the  charter 
was  amended,  the  name  changed,  and  the  in- 
stitution removed  to  Elmira. 

The  college  opened  v/ith  a  debt  of  nearly 
forty  ,  thousand  dollars,  more  than  half  of 
which  v/as  owed  to  Mr.  Benjamin  himself, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder 
to  personal  friends  in  New  York  and  on  Eong 
island. 

After  a  few  years,  Mr,  Benjamin  proposed 
to  give  to  the  college  $25,000,  by  releasing 
so  much  of  tlie  amourjt  due  him,  on  condition  > 
that  the  college  be  phiced  under  the  super-  1 
vision  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva,  with  the  pro-  j 
vision  tliat  the  evangelical  denominations  be  \ 
representevi  in  the  Board,  and  also  with  the  i 


condition  that  the  interest  of  the  sum  so  re- 
leased should  be  every  year  paid  into  an  en- 
dowment fund,  for  the  endowment,  frst,  of  the 
presidency,  and  then  of  professorships,  and 
the  increase  of  the  library. 

l^he  college  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
has  been  from  that  time  under  the  care  of  the 
Synod  of  Geneva.  Yet  Mr.  B.  never  designed 
to  narrov/  its  boundaries  or  diminish  its  liberal 
catholicity.  In  the  recent  effort  to  raise 
$50,000  by  subscription  to  improve  and  en- 
dow the  college  and  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  State  a])propriation,  Mr.  B.  at  once  sub- 
scribefl  $25,000,  in  addition  to  his  previous 
gift,  making  a  total  of  $55,000.^' 

Bennett,  James  Gordon  —  A  jour- 
nalist, born  in  Banffshire,  Scotland,  Septem- 
ber ist,  1  795,  and  educated  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  j>riesthood,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1S19,  was  connected  v/ith  several 
journals  published  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  was  chief  editor  in  1833  of  the  Peiiiisyl- 
Tani,!?i,  a  daily  paper  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1835,  he  founded  the  Nciv  York  JJcrahl, 
which  v»as  very  successful.  He  died  June 
I  St,  1872. 

Bills,  Alfonzo,  v.as  born  in  Jamaica, 
Windham  County,  Vermont,  July  9th,  181 5, 
where  he  lived  and  worked  on  his  fath.er's 
niountain  farm  until  seventeen    years  old, 
with  the  exception  of  the  summer  of  1829, 
when  he  worked  for  Judge  Taft,  of  the  same 
town,  vdrose  son  Alphonso  was  then  home  on 
his  summer  college  vacation,  and  assisted  in 
gatlicring  the  farm  crops.    Young  Bills  little 
I  thought  he  was  working  in  tlie  liay-field  with 
:  a  future  Secretary  of  \Var  and  Attorney-Gen- 
I  eral  of  the  United  States. 
I 

\         This  was  still  furtlier  increased  by  IcLracy  to 
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^[r.  Bills's  early  educational  advantages  were  j 
very  poor,  being  obliged  to  work  hard  for  his  | 
daily  bread  (as  iliC  injunction,  "  In  the  sweat  i 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread,"  was  r)3r-  \ 
ticularly  applicable  to  tliat  hard,  sterile  soil) —  i 
brown  bread  at  that,  except  on  state  occa-  | 
sioris,  such  as  the  visitation  of  ihc  minister, 
general  training-day,  etc.,  wlien  a  wheaten  loaf  | 
would  be  made  and  a  general  feast  enjoyed. 

In  the  summer  of  1S32,  the  subject  of  our  \ 
sketch  entered  the  employ  of  Captain  Daniel  ; 
Read,  of  Wardsboro,  an  adjoining  town,  [ 
where  he  worked  tliree  years,  learning  the  ! 
tanner  and  currier's  trade.  A\'!ien  hiis  ap-  ■ 
{)renticeship  was  completed,  he  took  his  first  i 
job  of  finishing  a  lot  of  leather,  under  the  ; 
coveted  and  exalted  title  of  journeyman ;  i 
and  right  here  happened  one  of  those  strange  | 
freaks  of  chance,  or,  from  a  liigher  stand-  : 
point,  one  of  those  providential  orderings  [ 
whicli  cliange  the  whole  course  of  one's  life.  ; 
Our  journeyman  being  ambitious  to  conijjlete  i 
his  job  and  count  his  first  miOney,  was  in  the  ; 
liabit  of  rising  early  in  the  morning.  Onecohl  : 
Monday  morning. he  went  to  the  shop  between  ! 
four  and  five  o'clock,  and  found  the  stove  j 
quite  full  of  ashes.  Under  the  finishing-table  , 
was  a  v.'ooden  box,  in  which  cold  ashes  were  | 
kept;  he  scooped  out  a  hollow  in  the  mid-  : 
die  of  the  old,  to  deposit  the  new  aslies,  : 
and  in  cleaning  out  the  stove  he  found 
considerable  heat,  and  on  examination  1 
found  occasionally  a  small  coal  of  tire.  The  : 
proprietor  also  saw  it,  and  remarked,  it  ■ 
might  do  mischief.  Nothing  more  was  thouglit  ■ 
of  it  until  Tuesday  night,  when  the  whole  ' 
family  were  startled  by  the  crackling  ot  fire,  i 
The  house  and  shop  were  not  far  apart.  The  ' 
works  were  burned  to  the  ground.  The  jour- 
neyman was  out  of  a  job,  and  the  owner  was 
out  of  a  place  of  business.  It  is  needless  to  ; 
say,  as  the  burned  child  dreads  the  hre,  so 
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Mr.  Bills  has  ever  since  been  very  suspicious 
of  wood-ashes.  Luckily  for  our  young 
friend,  J.  (S:  S.  Newell,  the  merchants  of  the 
village,  were  just  then  in  want  of  a  clerk. 
They  offered  the  situation  to  the  journeyman, 
who  gladly  accepted  it,  and  proudly  ex- 
changetl  the  title  of  journeyman  for  tb.at  of 
clerk.  He  then  began  to  dream  that  perhaps 
liis  fondest  wishes  nn'ght  be  reali'-'^ed.  For 
v^•hen  a  mere  child,  he  wouhl  tell  his  mother 
lie  intended  to  be  a  merchant,  and  if  he 
could  find  a  boy  to  play  "store,"  calling 
sand,  sugar;  muddy  water,  molasses;  and 
clover-heads,  tea  ;  and  buy  and  sell,  using 
c]ii})5  as  the  circulating  medium,  he  was  liap- 
py.  He  remained  with  the  Ne wells  two 
years,  occasionally  driving  their  four-horse 
team  to  Boston,  Brattleboro,  and  Troy,  ex- 
changing country  produce  for  merchandise. 
On  one  of  these  trips  to  Troy,  anoth.er  pivot 
presented  itself,  on  wliich  hung  still  another 
important  change,  and  which  undoubtedly 
altered  his  subsequent  career.  He  took  a 
pacicage  of  money  from  a  neighboring  mer- 
chant to  A.  tS:  J.  Howland,  flour-merchants, 
River  street,  Troy;  and  winle  it  was  being 
counted,  and  a  receipt  prepared,  he  got  into 
conversation  with  the  senior  partner,  who 
said  to  him,  "  We  are  looking  for  a  Yankee 
boy  to  enter  our  olncc,  as  our  book-keeper  is 
about  leaving  us." 

The  young  man  replied,  "Guess  I  am  the 
boy  you  are  looking  for,  as  I  certainly  am  a 
Yankee,  and  wculd  like  to  get  a  situation  in 
your  office." 

A  hurried  engagement  was  at  once  entered 
into,  and  the  following  April  our  Yankee 
was  on  hand  to  carry  out  the  arrangement; 
but  as  there  was  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  situation  he  was  expected  to  fill,  he  de- 
clined going  witii  Messrs.  Howland,  and 
found  a  vacancy  in  th.e  post-office  under 
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Judge  Isaac  McConilie,  ^usUlKl^tcr,  at  :fi5 
per  montli  and  board  himself. 

He  immediately  accepted  it  in  hopes  of 
doing  better  some  time,  and  remained  there 
al,->oiit  three  months,  when  Mr.  Ilowland 
again  appeared  and  asked  if  he  was  satisfied 
with,  his  situation  ?  Mr.  Bills  promptly  re- 
plied, No,  sir!"  A  new  arrangement  was  im- 
mediately m.ade,  and  the  young  man  entered 
Messrs,  Rowland's  employ  in  July  during  the 
height  of  the  panic  of  1837,  where  he  re- 
mained a  book-keeper  until  tlie  spring  of 
1S41,  when  Mr.  James  Howkmd  retired  from 
the  firm,  and  'Mr.  Bills  became  a  partner  in 
the  new  firm  of  Ilowland,  Loveland  ^K:  Co.  - 
This  firm  lasted  but  one  year,  wiion  Mr.  Love- 
land  retired,  and  the  firm  became  Ilowland  . 

Bills,  which  remained  the  same  until  1S46, 
when  Mr.  Rowland  died ;  which,  caused 
great  distress  of  mind  to  ^Ir.  Bills,  as  he  liad 
learned  to  love  and  respect  him,  and  look  up 
to  him  as  a  father.  He  was  a  noble  man, 
honest  and  true.  \ 

A  new  firm  of  Rowland,  Sage  (S:  Bills  was 
soon  formed,  consisting  of  James  Rowland, 
William  F.  Sage,  and  A.  Bills,  which  was  dis- 
solved in  a  year  or  two.    T\\a.t  fiiin  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rowland,  Bills  &'R-iayer;  tlien 
Bills       Thayer ;  then  by  Bills,  Thayer  Cs:  ' 
Usher ;  then  Bills,  Thayer  &  Knigh.t.  Then 
Mr.  Bills  retired  from  the  old  concern  and  ; 
entered  into  business  with  William  F.  Sage 
again,  under  the  firm  of  Sage  tS:  Bills,  which  . 
remained  a  year  or  two,  when,  at  tlie  deatii  of  ! 
Mr.  Knight,  in  1S67,  he  took  liis  i^lace  again  ' 
in  the  old  concern  under  the  firm  of  Bills  , 
Thayer,  v/here  he  remained  until  the  spring  , 
of  1873,  when  he  sold  his  interest  in  tlie  mill  j 
and  business  to  Mr.  Thayer,  and  has  done 
but  very  little  since,  although  he  yet  keeps 
an  office  near  the  old  spot,  having  spent  the  ' 
last  forty  years  within  a  few^  hundred  feet  of  I 


the  place  he  now^  occujiies.  He  bouglit  the 
house  he  now  lives  in,  near  AVashington 
]\ark,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Mr. 
Bills  has  had  perhaps  more  than  his  share  of 
disasters  by  fire.  His  store  wns  l<urncd  on 
River  street  in  1S44,  wiiich  v/as  immediately 
rebuilt  ;  it  was  again  burned  and  rebuilt  in 
1846;  tlie  large  down-town  fire  of  1855 
burned  the  back  part  of  his  house  and  out- 
bui!dii;gs.  The  old  Merritt  &  Hart  mill,  at 
the  nail-works,  was  burned  while  owned  by 
his  firm;  also  a  cooper-shop  burned  in  W^est 
Troy,  in  which  he  was  interested.  Re  also 
lost  a  barn  by  fire  in  the  alley  between  First 
and  Second  streets. 

lie  often  sjjeaks  v.  iih  mu(^l»  interest  of  a 
land  operation  he  was  engaged  in  in  Illinois, 
with  two  brothers-in  law,  about  twenty-three 
years  ago.  They  bought  nearly  two  thousand 
acres  clioice  prairie  land  near  Geneseo,  Flenry 
County,  111.,  at  a  low  price.  They  then  in- 
duced relatives  and  fiiends  from  the  old  Ver- 
mont hills  to  emigrate  to  the  newdy-pur- 
chased  Illinois  land.  To  day  there  are  six- 
teen families  of  tk.eir  own  kith  and  kin  lo- 
cated witliin  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
and  mostly  well-to-do  farmers;  they  have  all 
vastly  improved  their  condition  by  the  change. 
iXnother  experience  he  often  relates  to  his 
friends  with  much  t:usto  :  It  was  hard  times 
with  him  from  the  time  he  first  entered  busi- 
ness until  1S46.  Re  had  a  family  on  his  hands, 
and  was  obliged  to  practise  the  strictest  in- 
dustry and  economy  in  order  to  keej)  the 
v»-olf  from  the  door;  but  in  1846  a  foreign 
war  broke  out,  which  caused  a  large  export 
demand  for  breadstufis.  His  firm,  Rowland, 
Sage  c\:  Bills,  bought  largely  of  wheat  early 
in  the  fall  of  that  year;  very  soon  the 
market  commenced  advancing,  whereat,  of 
course,  the  partners  felt  somewhat  elated. 
After  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  they 
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wouid  get  together  in  their  office  and  com-  | 
pare  notes.  One  Saturday  evening,  after  get-  | 
ting  very  favorable  market  reports,  Mr.  Sage  | 
remarked  he  wanted  a  good  horse  ;  JMr.  Mow-  j 
land  said  he  wanted  a  riile  that  would  kill  a  j 
crow  as  far  as  he  could  be  seen;  Mr.  Uills  \ 
said  he  w^anted  a  good  watch.  They  finally  j 
agreed  to  gratify  these  wants  providing  the  I 
market  kept  on  advancing  another  week.  ; 
The  market  did  advance.  Mr.  Ilowland  | 
bought  his  rifle,  Mr,  Sage  his  horse,  and  Mr.  I 
Bills  his  gold  watch,  which  he  carries  to  this  | 
day,  a  memento  of  his  fust  extravagance,  also  I 
•  of  his  first  successful  speculation.  | 

He  has  nevci  mingled  to  ar.y  extent  in  i 
politics;  was  alderman  one  year ;  received  the  i 
nomination   for  mayor  fiom  the  American 
party  when  that  party  vras  in  its  glory.  Me 
declined  to  run.    Was  interviewed  once  or 
twice  as  to  taking  the  nomination  for  member 
of  Assembly,    He  always  said  No!  He 
was  satisfied  that  he  had  neither  taste  nor  | 
ability  to  make  a  successful  ]:>olitician  and  re- 
tain his  self-respect.    He  preferred  to  give 
his  strict  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  and  let  others  more  willing  and  capa- 
ble attend  to  making  laws.    He  never  could  j 
get  rid  of  his  early  Vermont  training,  that  it  \ 
was  not  rpiite  th.e  thing  for  a  man  to  work  for  | 
his  own  ])olitical  preferment  by  buying  liis  | 
nomination,  then  buying  his  election,  elec-  j 
tioneering,    and   voting    for   himself.     lie  j 
thinks  the  oflice  should  seek  the  man,  and  ! 
not  the  man  the  oftlce.  j 

jNIr.  Bills  has  for  many  years  spent  a  good  I 
deal  of  his  time  in  working  for  otiiers,  and  is  i 
yet  doing  the  same  thing.  ?Ie  has  been  I 
a  governor  of  the  Marshall  Infirmary  for  \ 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  tor  about  ten  years  j 
one  of  its  conmiittee  of  management,  and  for  j 
a  number  of  years  its  secretary.  He  was  a  ' 
direct(jr  in  tl;e  old  Bank  of  Troy  until  it  was  | 


merged  in  the  I'nited  National  Bank  ;  has 
since  been  a  diiector  and  one  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  in  the  last-named  bank;  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Free  Library 
and  Reading-Room  ;  was  executor  of  three  of 
his  old  partners'  estates  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
vestry  of  St.  John's  cliurch  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  took  quite  an  active  part  there 
daring  the  rectorship  of  Rev.  Dr.  Potter,  now 
of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  for  v.-hom  he 
formed  a  very  strong  attachment ;  v/as  also 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  tlie  Troy  Board 
of  Trade,  and  its  president  one  year ;  also  one 
of  the  advisory  connnittee  of  the  Day  Home 
in  the  early  days  of  that  most  excellent 
charity. 

He  was  married,  in  J840,  to  a  daughter  of 
Peter  liammond,  of  Wardsboro,  Vt.  One 
child,  now  Mrs.  Knight,  was  born  in  1842. 

The  venerable  father  liammond  is  yet 
living  at  Geneseo,  Ilk,  and  will  be  one  hun- 
dred and  two  years  old  at  his  next  birthday. 

Bird,  William  A. — Descended  in  a  - 
direct  line  from  Thomas  Bird,  of  Hartford,  in 
1642.  His  great  grandfather,  John  Bird,  was 
sergeant-at-la\v,  settled  early  in  Litchfield, 
Ci.,  and  was  a  large  landed  proprietor.  His 
grandfatiier,  Seth  Bird,  was  a  physician  of 
distinguished  ability  in  Lilchfield.  His 
latlier,  John  l>ird,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  studied  lav/  with  Tappan  Reeve,  and 
settled  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1791.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  New  York  City 
in  1796  and  1797,  and  at  Albany  in  1798, 
die  first  year  the  Legislature  met  at  that 
place.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in 
1800  and  iSoi.  William  A.  was  born  in 
Salisbury,  Ct.,  x^Larch  23d,  1797,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  maternal  grandfather.  Colonel 
Joshua  Porter,  his  father  being  then  in  the 
Legislature  in  New   York  City.     He  was 
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fitted  for  college  at  Lenox  Academy,  and 
entered  Yale  College  in  1813;  but  left  the 
next  year  on  account  of  bis  mother's  sick- 
ness, and  di(l  not  return.  He  was  a  clerk  in 
a  store  in  New  York  in  1815-16.  In  1S17, 
he  was  appointed  x\ssistant  Surveyor  with 
the  Commission  for  running  the  boundary- 
line,  under  the  sixth  and  seventh  Articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Ghent.  He  served 
as  such  in  1S17  and  iSiS,  an>l  in  1&19  was 
made  })rinci[\il  surve}or,  and  hail  charge  of 
the  survey,  until,  having  completed  the  sur- 
veys and  ma[)S  from  St.  Regis,  on  the  St, 
Lawrence,  through  the  lakes  and  rivers  to 
the  Nebish  Rapids  in  the  St.  ]Mary's  River 
(the  terminus  of  the  sixth  Article),  in  1S22, 
he  resigned  antl  soon  after  settled  permanent- 
ly at  Black  Rock. 

In  1824-25  and  1826,  he  was  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  piers  and  harbor  of 
Black  Rock.  In  1827,  in  company  with 
General  Porter  and  Robert  McPherson,  they 
built  the  first  floiiring-)]iiIl  at  Black  Rock. 
In  1835  and  1836,  he  superintended  the 
building  of  the  Buftalo  and  Niagara  Falls 
Railroad,  and  was  director,  superintendent, 
and  treasurer  of  that  road  until  it  was  leased 
to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
in  1823-24.  In  1852,  he  was  ap})ointed 
Supervising  Inspector  of  Steamboats,  and 
with  the  first  I]oard  assisted  in  forming  a 
code  of  rules,  which,  with  little  variation,  have 
continued  to  this  time.  He  was  several 
years  supervisor  of  the  town,  and  was  tv.ice 
elected  and  served  in  the  Legislature  in  1S42 
and  1S51.  In  1854,  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Erie  County  Savings  Bank, 
when  first  organized,  and  has  continued  in 
that  situation  to  this  time. 

He  early  became  a  large  owner  of  real  es- 
tate at  Black  Rock,  and  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  grov/th  of  the  place.    In  1S36, 


'  he  was  associated  with  L.  F.  Allen,  H.  Pratt, 
;  and  otiiers  in  the  purchase  of  a  large  part  of 
,  the  lands  in  the  village  plot,  and  for  many 
;  years  was  an  active  agent  in  the  construction 
;  of  basins,  Humes,  and  other  facilities  for  the 
;  milis  and  machinery  being  erected  on  the 
\rater-po\ver,  and  in  the  laying  out  an<l  open- 
ing of  streets  and  other  improvements. 

j  Blossom,  Colonel  Ira  A.— Colmel 
I  I]lossom  was  born  in  Monmouth,  Kennebec 
I  County,  Maine,  December  24th,  J789.  Flis 
1  early  education  was  from  the  common 
I  scliools,  though  later  he  attended  the  aca- 
I  demy  of  his  native  town.  Early  in  the  year 
1  1 810,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to 
I  Erie,  Pa.,  and  took  charge  of  an  academy, 
i  continuing  in  that  employment  a  year  or 
I  tvv-o,  after  which  he  studied  medicine  and 
\  practised  that  profession  for  a  time  in  Erie; 
i  from  thence  he  removed  to  Meadville,  Pa., 
;  and  was  employed  by  the  Holland  Land 
j  Company  in  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  tlmt 
:  State,  with  Harm.  Jan  Fluidokoper,  Esq., 
!  where  he  continued  several  years  til!  iS.-!6, 
;  when  the  company  employed  him  to  take 
\  the  local  agency  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  in 
I  Niagara  and  Erie  counties,  N.  Y.,  his  oHice 
\  being  in  Bufialo. 

Jri  182S,  he  was  espoused  to  Miss  E.  I. 
'  Hubbard.  Tiieir  only  child,  a  daughter,  is 
!  still  living. 

'\  He  was  interested  with  large  interests  of  a 
'  public  nature,  such  as  the  settlement  of  the 
'\  afiairs  of  the  late  United  States  Branch  Bank  ; 
also  another  State  bank  located  in  liuttalo. 
Though  frequently  solicited  by  his  feilow- 
;  citizens  to  become  a  candidate  for  important 
'  and  responsible  civil  trusts,  he  ahvays  pre- 
;  ferred  the  tranquil  satisfaction  of  a  life  of 
'  private  benevolence  to  the  enjoyment  of  pub- 
i  lie  honors. 
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lie  v.\ui  called  from  tliis    liaiisltory  life  j 
Oclo!)er  22d,  1S56,  and  liis  loss  was  sincerely  i 
k\{,  not  only  by  the  ininiediate  circle  of  liis 
intimate  friends,  who  lost  in  him  a  quiet,  ; 
genial,  and  most  attractive  gentleman,  but 
also  by  tne  destitute,  whose  wants  his  liberal 
hand  was  e\-er  ready  and  ojjen  to  relieve,  by 
tlie  suffeiers  whose  sorrows  h.ave  been  sooth- 
ed by  j)ron^pt  and  fueling  sympatr.y,  and  b}' 
the  nmnerous  young  men  whom  he  assisted  i 
v.  iili  his  credit  and  Ihs  means,  and  wh.o  were 
indebted  to  Ihm  for  the  beginning  of  their 
prosperlt)". 

l  ie  \\as  a  nian  of  marked  character,  com- 
I'ining  great  l)usiness  capacity  with  singular  i 
sunvit)-  o(  m.mi-ier  and  great  firmness  and  j 
dccisio!!,  and  he  illustrated  a  long  lite  by  the  j 
luosl  unblemislied  integrity  and  tlie  faithful  j 
discharge  of  every  public  and  private  duty. 

Bowen,  Judge  Levi  Fowler.  —  'Inis 
distingulslied  jurist  was  born  November  nth, 
iSoS,  at  Honier,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y., 
where  his  i)arents,  Levi  and  Aiiua  Bowen,  luid 
for  some  time  lived,  thongli  they  were  origin- 
ally from  AVoodstock,  Ct.  Levi  Fowler 
Bowen,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  sent 
eaily  to  school,  and  afterward  received  a 
preparatory  education  at  the  Academy  at 
Homer.  He  then  entered  Union  College  at 
Schcnecladv,  frum  which  institution  he  grad-  i 
uated  with  honors  during  1830.  He  then, 
foi  a  short  season,  attended  law  school  at 
Lexington,  Ry.  After  which,  he  read  law 
with  jo.Mj[)li  C.  Morse  and  Judge  Woods,  at 
Lock[)orl,  X.  Y.,  and  in  due  season  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  liis  profession.  Soon 
ahrr  thiis  eventful  [)eriod,  he  bccariie  a  partner 
with  his  former  preceptors,  continuing  as  sucli 
five  years,  when  J,  C.  Morse  retired  from  the  \ 
firm.  1'he  copartriership  with  Judge  Woods  ' 
coniinue<i  for  some  time  after  tliis.    It,  how-  ! 


ever,  was  ultimately  dissolved,  when  he  took 
into  partnership  his  nephew,  G.  "W.  ]]ov,  en,  who 
had  been  prepared  for  the  law  by  and  read 
under  him.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
Levi  Fov.ler  Fowen  used  all  his  industry,  for 
which  he  is  now  remarkable,  to  qualify  himself 
thoroughly  in  his  profession.  Jn  1845,  lie  was 
elected  a  n'icmber  of  the  State  Assembly,  and 
in  1S67  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. During  his  pjrofessional  career,  he 
has  been  Judge  of  the  Su[)reme  Couit,  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  County  Judge, 
a  position  lie  still  liolds,  besides  being  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  National  Exchange  Bank  of 
Fockport.  In  1840,  he  was  joined  in  wedlock 
to  ^Nliss  Sylvia  M.  De  Long,  who  departed 
this  life  in  iSC'j.  As  a  member  of  the  Ni- 
agara County  bar,  by  the  consent  of  his  pro- 
fessional b'retliren,  he  stands  proudly  eminent. 
He  is  profound  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  judge,  and 
as  a  speaker  before  court  and  jury.  Judge 
]>owen  is  now  seventy  years  of  age,  with  a 
mirid  matured  by  experience,  a  constitution 
that  is  hale  and  vigorous.  Without  injuring 
any  one,  he  h:is  accomplished  much  ;  and  as 
a  judge,  lawyer,  a  citizen,  and  a  man  he  de- 
ser\  es  the  esteem  of  posterity. 

Brand;  John,  was  born  in  Germany,  Jan- 
u;iry  ist,  1821,  received  a  common-school  edu- 
cation, and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  soap-and-candle  making  business, 
at  which  he  worked  till  he  was  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  when  he  came  to  this  country, 
working  on  a  farm  and  at  many  other  laborious 
occupations.  In  1853,  he  owned  a  brick-yard, 
with  w  hich,  together  with  a  garden  for  raising 
vegetables,  he  occu[)ied  himself  til!  1S60,  when 
he  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery  and  pro- 
vision business,  at  which  he  remained  ten 
years,  v/hen  he  sold  out  with  the  intention  of 
retiring  t^rom  business  life.    lUit  in  1872  h.e 
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embarked  in  the  leaf-tobacco  business,  at 
which  he  is  stiil  engaged.  Though  of  a  re- 
tiring disposition,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
accept  several  local  official  positions,  such  as 
super\-isor,  city  treasurer,  police  commissioner, 
etc.,  all  of  v/hich  he  has  filled  with  honor. 

Bradley,  George  B. — This  distinguished 
jurist  was  born  at  Greene,  Chenango  County, 
N.  Y.,  February  25th,  1S25.  His  education 
included  common-school  and  academic  train- 
ing. In  May,  1S4S,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Oswego,  X.  Y.,  when  he  immediately 
moved  to  Steuben  County,  where  he  has 
practised  law  ever  since,  residing  at  Corning 
since  1852.  Filled  with  honorable  emula- 
tion and  a  fair  iield  before  him,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  became  known  as  a  rising  man 
in  his  profession.  In  1S71,  he  was  nominated 
in  the  twenty-seventh  district  for  State  Sena- 
tor, though  defeated  by  a  small  majoiit}'.  In 
1872,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hoffman 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Commission. 
In  1873,  he  was  again  nominated  for  the  State 
Senate,  and  elected  by  over  2S00  majority.  In 
1875,  he  was  again  nominated  and  elected, 
filling  the  positions  each  time  vrith  distinc- 
tion and  ability.  He  has  been  a  stirring  prac- 
tical man,  bot!)  in  his  public  and  his  private 
life.  He  has  done  much  and  all  .honorabl)^ 
He  is  a  polished,  read}-,  eloquent,  and  most 
eftective  speaker,  and  takes  a  prominou  part 
in  all  important  debates.  He  sign.alizcd  his 
entrance  into  the  Senate  by  his  minority  re- 
port from  tlie  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Flections  on  the  Abbott-Madden  contested 
election  case.  He  favored  tlie  retention  of 
Abbott  as  sitting  member  until  all  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  had  been  offt^red  and.  re- 
ported on  b}'  the  committee.  His  speech  in 
support  of  his  report  was  the  mosr  able  and 
eloquent  presentation  of  iMr.  Abljott's  claims 


I  that  was  addressed  to  die  Senate.  In  the 
community  in  v.hich  he  lives  he  enjoys  the 
entire  confidence  of  all  wlio  know  ham,  re- 
!  gardless  of  party  or  condition,  as  one  of  the 
!  purest  of  men,  reliable  in  every  respect,  though 
modest  and  retiring,  passing  for  less  than  his 
real  worth  ;  a  man  of  great  attainm.ents,  whicli 
are  sound  and  substantial. 

Burrell,  Harry,  was  bom  in  Sheffield, 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  November  2Sth,  1797. 
When  six  years  old,  he  nioved  with  his  parents 
to  Salisbuiy,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ar.d  there 
received  all  his  education  from  the  public 
}  schools  of  thai  locality.  At  an  early  age  he 
commenced  to  help  his  father  on  the  farm. 
Afterward  he  enabarked  in  farming  for  him- 
self, besides  dealing  largely  in  cheese,  vdiich 
he  collected  from  tlie  farmers,  sending  it  to 
New  ^j'oik,  and  from  there  shipped  it  to  Fu- 
lopean  markets,  lie  being  among  the  first  v.-ho 
ever  sent  cheese  to  I'higland.  He  now  owns 
twelve  laige  dairy-fa^ms,  v/kiich  nre  all  sub-let, 
his  fiirmers  receix-ing  two  fifths  of  the  pro- 
j  ceeds,  and  he  ihc  ren^iaining  three  fifths. 

.Mr.  Jiurrell  has  been  married  tliree  times: 
first  to  Miss  Charlotte  ^\'aterman,  Vv'ho  died 
April  Totli,  1821 ;  next  to  Miss  Oirnenda  Carr, 
j  wh.o  died  January  1 7th,  1839,  and  b}'  v.'hom  he 
I  had  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
I  ters.  His  third  marriage  took  place  Sc[)tem- 
I  ber  J7tlj,  1S39,  to  Miss  Sarah  iM.  Hamlin,  by 
i  whom  he  has  had  two  sons. 
I  The  principal  cause  of  success  has  been 
I  active  attention  to  business;  and  though  now 
'  eighty,  he  is  in  the  full  bloom  of  manhood. 
;  One  of  the  eiTective  attributes  of  his  popular- 
I  ity  is  the  purity  of  his  character.  It  is  this 
j  which,  lias  given  him  th.e  esteem  of  all  men. 
j  He  v.  ill  leave  as  a  heritage  to  his  children 
I  wealth,  honor,  and  position — and  all  has  been 
his  own  v/ork. 


\ 
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Burrill,  T.  N.,  was  bom  at  Klbridge, 
Onondaga  County,  X.  V.,  March  2d,  1S32. 
His  Other's  and  mother's  names  were  Lyman 
and  Electa  I'urrill.  His  early  ethication  was 
contmed  to  the  opportmiities  aiTordicdi  b\'  tlie 
schools  of  his  iiative  town,  wliich  he  attended 
until  he  was  seventeen,  when  he  niove'l  to 
Vernon,  Oneida  Count}',  X,  Y.,  and  filled,  tiie 
position  of  clerk  for  one  }  ear,  when  he  moved 
to  Penn  Van,  Yates  CouiUy,  X'.  Y.,  and 
clerked  there  for  two  years,  ^hen  he  went 
into  business  for  liimself.  In  1S62,  he  sold 
out  and  ciUered  the  army;  returm'ng  in  jS66, 
he  for  some  time  made  RoclK-^ter  his  liornc, 
and  fmally  moved  to  l>U!Valo,  and  cnga^^^ed 
himself  in  the  huniture  busi'^-ss.  'J'he  ilrin 
he  is  now  a  member  of  is  tlie  well-knov\-n 
house  of  lJurrill,  Mch>wen  X'  ('o. 

Mr.  r>urriH  was  married  Xovember  1st, 
1859,  to  Miss  Jul'ia  A.  Rul)l;ins,  of  Penn  Yan, 
the  issue  of  which  has  been  two  children,  only 
one  of  v\diom  survives.  Xo  man  really  occu- 
pies a  more  en\  iablo  })f)sition  in  the  conmiu- 
nity  of  which  he  is  a  nieniber,  i:ior  more 
clearly  cxemi)lifies  tb.e  legitimate  result  of 
well-directed  energy,  industry,  and  thorough- 
ness of  pu.rpose. 

Carry!,  Lorenzo,  was  born  January 
i5tl!,  1816,  in  Sciiohaiie  County,  X'.  Y.,  and 
was  the  oldest  son,  of  X.  V.  Carryl,  a  native 
and  merchant  of  that  county.  The  subject 
•  of  this  sketcii  received  a  good  connnon  school 
and  academical  education,  after  v/hich  he 
served  iri  Ins  fatiier's  store  till  twen.ty  years  of 
age.  In  this  way  lie  obtained  a  good  busi- 
ness training.  In  1836,  he  moved  to  Herki-- 
mer  County,  continumg  to  act  as  clerk  for 
four  years,  when,  stimuLuetl  by  honorable 
business  emuknion,  he  commenced  for  himself 
as  a  counuy  merchant.  This  pr^A-ing  suc- 
cessful, he  became  largely  iflentificd  with  tiie 
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!  cheese  interest,  tor  wiiich  Herkimer  County  is 
I  so  justly  nu.tcd,  and  in  this  branch  he  was  en- 
j  gaged  over  twenty-five  years,  after  which  he 
i  went  into  dairy -fanning  and  banking.  Virtu- 
ally retiring  from  business,  he  in  1867  re- 
moved to  Pittle  Falls,  where  he  has  since  re- 
I  sicied.  In  1842,  lie  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  the 
I  eldest  daughter  of  William  Purrell,  Esq.,  of 
!  Salisbury,  liy  whom  he  has  had  eigiit  children, 
three  of  whom  survive,  one  daughter  and  two 
sons.  7'he  latter  are  lawyers  practising  at  Lit- 
tle Falls.  Mr.  Carryl  has  been  the  architect 
of  his  own  fortune.  He  has  always  foUovred 
tlie  golden  maxim,  Attend  to  your  own 
business,  and  it  will  attend  to  you."  As  far 
as  worldl)-  wealth  is  concerned,  he  has  accom- 
|)lished  a  sufficiency,  and  now  is  retired.  In 
review  of  his  life  he  does  not  have  to  mourn 
over  an  ill-spent  youth.  He  has  filled  many 
important  positions  in  life,  among  v;liich  we 
may  enumerate  many  trusty  offices,  and  in 
1853  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county. 
Jn  1870  lie  was  api)ointed  by  Gov.  Hoffman, 
as  one  of  the  State  Assessors.  He  was  also  del- 
egate from  liis  district  to  the  famous  "  Charles- 
ton Convention,"  and  was  for  a  number  of 
years  a  member  of  the  State  J^emocratic 
Committee.  In  tlie  fall  of  i860,  lie  was  a  Dcm- ' 
ocratic  candidate  for  Congress.  The  district 
being  largely  Kepublican,  he  suffered  honora- 
b-le  defeat.  Mr.  Carryl  is  now  director  in  the 
Herkimer  County  National  Bank  and  War- 
rior ^Nlower  Company.  His  life  is  a  bright 
example  to  the  living  and  to  posterity. 

Case,  George  M. — In  s})eaking  of  the 
commercial  interests  and  developments  of 
j  Xew  ^^ork  by  her  prominent  citizens,  it  is 
j  with  pleasure  we  produce  a  brief  notice  of 
I  George  3.L  Case,  of  Fulton,  Oswego  County, 
!  X'.  Y,,  one  of  her  v.eli-known  and  successt'ul 
!  operators.     He  was  born  at  I'ulton,  N.  Y., 
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August  2c;th,  to  wliich  place  his  parents 

removed  from  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  two 
years  before.  Here  he  received  his  early 
schooling  and  training,  and  when  seventeen, 
he  tauglit  sciiool  one  winter.  After  tliis,  he 
acted  as  clerk  in  a  general  store,  where  he 
remained  until  of  age.  At  this  time  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  tatl^er  and  brother, 
continuing  in  trade  until  1 86 1,  when  he  com- 
meiiCed  business  for  himself  as  contractor. 
This  particular  branch  had  been  a  Sjiecialty 
with  his  fan-iily  for  many  years.  In  it  he 
proved  successful,  and  so  continued  until 
1870,  when  he  was  elected  cashier  in  tlie 
Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Fulton,  a  })osition 
he  suil  holds.  He  was  also  a  director  for 
fifteen  years  in  the  Oswego  River,  now  First 
National  Bank,  a  position  he  filled  with  great 
benefit  to  the  institution.  In  1S72  and  1876, 
Mr.  Case  represented  his  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  Republican  State  Committees.  In 
the  last  legislature  he  represen.ted  the  Second 
Assembly  district  of  Oswego  County,  In  Sep- 
tember, 1S50,  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to 
Miss  French,  also  of  Fulton,  by  whonr  he  has 
one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Thus  he  has  added  to  his  interests,  and 
through  his  shrewd  business  management, 
observation,  and  extensive  knowledge,  has 
managed  to  make  his  investments  profitable. 
His  tastes  are  elegant  and  refined,  and  since  his 
virtual  retirement  from  the  pressing  duties  of 
business,  he  has  found  enjoyment  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  tastes.  In  mani^ers  iie  is 
affable  and  genial,  and  his  disposition  frank 
and  generous.  In  business  matters  he  has 
always  been  prompt,  and  has  never  allowed 
his  engagements  to  be  unfiilfilled  or  postponed. 

Chatfield,  Thomas  I.,  was  born  at 
Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass., 
September  i6th,  181S,  where  he  resided  until 


[  he  was  tvrenty  years  of  age,  during  whicli 
j  time  he  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  receiv- 
ing, during  the  winter  months,  tliC  advantages 
I  of  the  common  schools  of  his  locality,  until 
I  eighteen  years  old.    He  then  apprenticed 
i  himself  to  a  baker,  with  whom  he  remained 
I  two  }  ears,  when  he  lefi  home  for  the  tlien 
I  called  "  \\x'st,"  and  landed  at  Owego,  Tioga 
j  County,  N.  Y.,  March,  1839,  where  he  has 
I  since  resided.    For  the  first  six  moiulis  he 
!  lived  out  as  a  journeymaii  baker ;  after  vvhich, 
I  he  bouo;ht  the  business  and  connected  the 
j  grocery  trade  with  it.    'Jliree  years  later,  he 
I  sold  the  bakery  and  moved  his  grocery  busi- 
I  ness  on  to  Front  street,  v;hich  he  iias  since 
I  contimied.     In  iS.jg,  he  was  visited  by  fire, 
I  and  lost  every  tiring,  even  his  insurance.  Slim- 
I  ulated  by  ambition,  he  on  the  same  day  of 
{  his  loss  made  a  fi-esh  start,  and  had  a  stock  ol 
;  goods  on  sale  before  nightfall,  |)roving  success- 
I  fill.    In  1853,  he  built  a  kirge  block  ori  Main 
i  street,  occupying  the  corner  store  himself, 
j  where  he  leiiiained  about  five  years.  His 
j  great  and   growing  business  requiring  more 
!  room,  lie  nioved  on  to  his  present  site,  and 
I  here  in    1870  the  fiery  element  paid  him 
j  anotiier  visit,  destroying  every  thing.   He  im- 
i  mediately  rebuilt,  during  which  time  he  occu- 
i  jjied  the  adjoining  store.    Aside  from  giving 
I  his  clo^e  atteiiiion  t(.)  his  large  business,  he 
I  has  held  the  positions  of  president,  trustee, 
I  and  supervisor  of  the  village  of  Owego  on 
I  various  occasions ;  he  has  also  been  vice- 
i  president  of  the   National   Union   Bank  of 
!  Owego,  and  director  in  the  Jkmk  of  Owego. 
!  In  1853,  lie  represented  the  county  of  Tioga 
j  m  the  State  Assembly.  In  1S72  and  1S73,  he 
I  served  in  the  State  Senate,  v/ith  distinction 
I  and  honor. 

j  Mr.  (diatfield  was  twice  married,  the  first 
'  tinic  in  iS.|i.  His  second  marriage  occurred 
^  in  1 858,  when  lie  was  joir.ed  in  wedlock  to 
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lAicy  B.  Goodrich,  of  Owego.    By  this  mar-  ' 

riage  one  son  was  born,  October  4th,  1871.  , 

He  has  amassed  a  large  estate ;  but  we  are  ! 

.  .  .  i 

happy  to  say  liis  cliarities  have  :d\vays  in-  i 

creased  in  the  ratio  of  his  growing  fortune,  | 

and  few  men   have  lived  wlio  have  been  of  ; 

more   substantial    benefit    to    society  tlian  ' 

Tliomas  I.  Chatheld, 

Childs,  Henry,  tlie  subject  of  tIrJs  i 
sketch,  was  born  in  Deerficld,  Franklin  ^ 
County,  IVLt^s.,  on  the  iSth  d.ay  of  July.  : 
1819,  and  is  descended  from  ancient  Ameri-  | 
can  stock.  His  great  great  great  grand- 
father, Deacon  Richard  Ciiild settled  in  \ 
Barnstable,  Mass.,  al)Out  the  m!*ulJe  of  the  ■ 
seventeenth  century.  ]  lis  son,  Deacon  Samuel  ' 
Childs,  settled  in  L^eerfieM,  Mass.,  as  early  as  I 
1709.  His  son,  Deacon  Samuel  Childs,  jr.  ;  : 
grandson,  Amzi  Cliilds  ;  and  great-grandson,  i 
Henry  Childs,  were  all  born,  died,  and  are  ; 
buried  in  the  town  of  Deerfield,  Mass.  ; 

Henry  Childs,  first  abo\-e  mentioned,  was  ' 
sent  to  school  when  young,  and  liad  all  tlie  i 
advantages  of  early  mental  culture.  \Vhen 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  commenced  a  course 
preparatory  for  college  at  Phii!i|'5  Academy, 
Andover,  ^Mass.,  entering  Yale  in  1S42,  and 
grafluating  in   1846  with  full  lionors.  The 
same  year  lie    located    in    Cleveland,   O.,  \ 
where  he  remained  eleven  years,  engaged 
during  this  time  in  teaching  and  in  book  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Childs  was  always  remarkable  for  p>er- 
severance  and  ambition  to  excel  \v,  business  | 
pursuits;  and  having  faith  in  the  future  of  | 
Bufialo,  N.  v.,  he  moved  to  that  city  in  \ 
1S57,  an  opening  being  aftbrded  to  engage  | 
in  tiie  business  of  iron  manufacture  in  a  j 
forge.  This  vocation  he  has  since  t'.ien  sue-  j 
cesshilly  pursued,  being  at  present  sole  pro-  i 


prietor  of  works  known  by  the  name  of  Buf- 
falo Steana  I-'orge. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1847,  I\Ir.  Childs 
joined  in  wedlock  to  nee  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hitchcock,  also  of  Deerfield,  Mass.  (whose 
ancestors  sleep  in  the  same  cemetery  as  his) ; 
and  of  their  marriage  have  been  born  four 
children,  the  th.ree  youngest  of  whom  survive, 
oMr.  Childs  is  a  menilier  of  the  La  Fayette 
street  Presbyterian  cliurch,  and  through  his 
liberality  and  devotion  has  been  api;)ointed 
to  some  of  tlie  most  responsible  positions  of 
tlie  churcli. 

In  manners  he  is  affable  and  genial;  his 
dispositi<jn  franlx  and  genei'ous. 

In  business  matters  he  is  always  ]>rompt, 
nc\er  allowing  his  engagements  to  be  un- 
tulnlled  or  postponed. 

In  the  community  in  which  he  lives  he  en- 
joys the  entire  confidence  of  all  who  know 
him,  as  one  of  tlie  purest  of  men,  reliable  in 
every  respect,  tliougli  modest  and  retiring, 
and  passing  for  less  tlian  his  real  worth.  A 
man  of  large  attainments,  which  are  sound 
and  substantial. 

Clarke,  Freeman,  was  born  in  Troy, 
N.  v.,  March  2 2d,  1809.    At  an  early  age 

lie  began  business  f:)r  Iiiniself  as  grocer  and 
dealer  in  country  produce.  In  1S29,  when 
but  eighteen  years  old,  he  went  to  Albion, 
Orleans  County,  with  a  large  stock  of  goods 
boughit  on  credit,  where  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  the  manufacture  of  ilour,  and 
other  successful  enterprises.  In  1S37,  he  was 
elected  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Orleans,  at 
whicli  h.e  served  eight  years,  when  he  re- 
m.oved  to  Rochester,  where  he  conducted  a 
large  and  successful  banking  business  for 
many  years,  and  where  he  has  held  office 
in  several  large  companies. 
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Mr.  Clarke  has  always  taken  more  or  less 
interest  in  politics.  Up  to  1837,  he  was  iden- 
tified with  the  Dcn^ocraiic.  and  subsequently 
with  the  ^^'hig  and  Re}>ub!ican  parties.  Me 
was  vice-president  of  the  Vv'hig  State  Con- 
vention, in  1S50.  in  which  Washington  Hunt 
was  nominated  for  goverrior.  The  president, 
Hon.  Francis  Granger,  seceded  witli  a  por- 
tion of  the  delegates,  and  organized  as  the 
Silver  Gray  and  Know-Nothing  'pari}-.  Mr. 
Clarke  acted  as  president  of  the  convention 
after  Mr.  Granger  retired. 

In  1S52,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  ^^'hig 
National  Convention  wlucli  nominated  C^en- 
eral  Scott  for  the  presidency.  He  was  vice- 
presideni  of  the  fnst  Republican  Coi.\e;MLi(>n 
of  New  York,  in  which  Myron  H.  Clark 
was  nominated  for  governor,  arid  Hciiry  J. 
Raymond  for  lieutenant-governor.  In  1S56, 
he  was  chosen  presidential  elector  on  the 
Fremont  and  Dayton  ticket.  In  1862,  he 
was  elected  a  representative  from  New  York 
to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  he  declined  a  re-election.  In 
1865,  he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  tlie 
Currency.  During  the  administration  of  this 
office,  the  State  banks  were  nearl)-  all  re- 
organized under  the  National  Currenc}-  act. 
In  1S67,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Constitutional  Con\ention, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  leading  membe"s. 

In  1870,  he  was  re-elected  a  representative 
from  New  York  to  the  Forty-second  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

In  1872,  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-third 
Congress,  in  which  he  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  AfSairs.  In  1876,  was  can- 
didate from  his  district  for  jiresidential  elector. 

As  a  business  man  Mr.  Clarke  lias  been  tmi- 
formly  successful,  and  has  discliarged  the  du- 
ties of  every  public  position  he  iias  held  with 


!  great  credit  and  vvilh  the  ap})roval  of  his  con- 
;  stituents. 

Comstock,  George  Franklin. — Tlie 
suliject  of  this  sketch  was  born  of  revolution- 
ary ancestry,  at  \\'illiamsto\vn,  in  the  county 
i  of  Oswego,  August  2^th,  iSii.    His  parents 
:  emigrated  from  Connecticut  before  the  com- 
mencement   of  th.e  })resent  century.  His 
father  uas  a  soldier  and  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Having 
I  entered  the  service  wlien  very  young,  he 
:  continued  through  the  war,  and  was  at  tlie 
;  siege  and  surrender  of  Yorktown.    He  died 
in  the  boyhood  or  early  youth  of  his  son, 
.  who  was  Ici't   without  means  of  acquiring 
a  liberal   education.     1'he  latter  was  dis- 
linguisiied  at  a  very  early  age  by  the  love  of 
I  study  and  l.)Ooks,  and  he  erijoyed  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  comm(.)n  schools  of  that 
;  day.    Thrown  upon  h.is  own  resources,  he  re- 
,  sob  ed  to  achiL'\'e  a  liberal  and  classical  edu- 
i  cation.    He  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
I  and  recei\'ing  aid  from  libeial  friends,  he  enter- 
ed Cnion  College  at  Schenectady,  from  which 
;  he  graduated  with  higli  honors  in  the  year 
;  1834.    After  graduating,  he  taught  for  a  }  ear 
or  two  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  a 
;  classical  scliool  at  Utica,  of  high  reputation, 
[  ])ursuing  at  the  saii;e  time  ihc  study  of  tiie  law 
'  in  that  city.    In  1835,  he  removed  to  Syra- 
cuse, v.  here  he  has  since  resided.    He  finish- 
ed his  r.r'.paratovy  law  studies  in  the  office  of 
i  the  late  R.  ])a\is  Noxon.  a  lawyer  of  great 
'  distinction  at  the  bar  of  Central  New  York, 
\  and  was  adinitted  to  practice  in  the  year  1S37. 
:  In  1839,  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  with  Cor- 
nelia, the  daughter  of  Mr.  Noxon.    After  ad- 
,  mission  to  the  bar,  lie  entered  at  once  upon  a 
■  large  practice,  to  v.'h.icli  he  applied  himself 
v.'ith  extraordinary  industry,  wliile  continuing 
iiis  profc:7sional  reading. 
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In  Jo)^,  after  ten  yeais  of  practice,  he  re- 
reived  from  the  Go\  ernor  the  api)ointment  of 
Reporter  to  tlie  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Apjieals,  wliich  \vas  ilie  tribunal  of  last  resort 
in  tlie  State.  This  appointment  mi-ht  be 
deemed  flattering  to  a  young  lawyer,  because 
the  position  had  u.-u:illy  been  filled  by  tlie 
best  legal  talent  in  the  State.  The  names  of 
Judge  Denio  and  Nicholas  Hill,  who  had 
j)rcceded  him  in  tlie  same  position,  are  fanii- 
liar  ti;  the  profession.  During  the  three  years 
for  which  he  held  this  api)ointment,  he  pre- 
pared and  j:)ul'Iished  four  volumes  of  the  de- 
cisions of  that  court,  jdactising  during  the 
same  j^eriod  active))'  as  counsel,  and  mainly 
at  th.e  b:ir  of  that  court.  In  1852,  hev.-as  in- 
\ited  by  J'resident  i'^illmore  to  till  the  ofhce 
of  S'.ilicii(jr  of  tliC  Treasury  of  the  i'liitcd 
States.  He  accepted  this  appointment,  and 
retired  from  the  (dhce  v/ith  the  administra.tion 
of  Mr.  Fillmore,  on  the  4tli  of  iMarch,  1S53, 
resu.ming  inimediately  his  professional  prac- 
tice in  tiie  higher  courts.  In  1855,  he  was 
electeil  by  the  Conservative  Whigs  and  Ame- 
icans  as  judge  of  the  Couit  of  A])peals,  and  re- 
in.lined  on  the  bench  for  six  years,  during  two 
of  which  he  was  the  Chief-Justice.  He  was 
notninated  for  re-election  by  the  Deniocratic 
party  in  iS6i,butwas  defeated  with  all  the 
other  candidates  for  State  officers  nominated 
l<y  the  same  party.  This  event  was  deemed 
by  him  most  tVirtimate.  He  wisely  chose  to 
resume  Irs  career  at  the  bar.  Ha\-ing  be- 
come wit!el\-  known  as  a  lawyer,  his  decisions 
as  a  judge  had  cnlianced  his  re{)Utation,  and 
opened  a  field  of  practice  in  causes  of  the 
first  imi)ortance.  Soon  at"ter  leaving  the 
bench.,  he  found  time  to  annotate  and  edit 
for  the  heirs  ot  the  bite  Chancellor  Kent  a  new 
edition  of  his  celebrated  commentaries. 

In  1S67,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  for  th.e 
St,\te  at  l.irge  to  a  convention  called  for  the 


1  purpose  of  revising  the  State  Constitulion. 
Prominent  among  the  causes  for  calling  this 
convention  v/as  the  necessity  for  reorganizing 
the  judicial  system  of  the  State,  especially  in 
res[)e(t  to  the  Court  of  Ajipeals.    To  that 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  convention  Judge 
Comstock  gave  his  particular  attention,  and  a 
new  judiciary  article  was  framed,  wliich  v,-as  ac- 
;  cepted  by  the  people  of  th^e  State,  on  a  separate 
\  sul»mis=^ion  to  the  popular  vote,  while  the  re- 
sidue of  the  work  of  the  convention  was  re- 
;  jected.    To  his  efforts  in  the  convention,  and 
:  in  securing  the  approval  of  the  public,  the  im- 
!  portauu  changes  in  the  judicial  organization  of 
'  the  StiVie  are,  in  a  very  important  sense,  due. 
'      In  ];olitics  he  belorsged  to  the  Whig  party, 
,  while  it  existed.    When  it  went  out  of  exist- 
\  ence,  he  joined  the  Democratic  paity,  to 
;  Vvhich  he  h.as  steadily  adhered  ever  since. 

He  mingled  somewhat  actively  in  political 
:  discussion  before  and  during  the  war  of  the 
I  rebellion,  and  his  speeches  and  addresses 
;  conimanded  the  public  attention,  especially  in 
;  tlie  constitutional  aspects  whicli  the  cast  of 
'  his  mind  imparted  to  them.  }lis  views  were 
;  considered  decided  and  pronounced  in  op- 
'  ])Osit!on  to  the  measures  and  policy  of  the  Rc- 
;  publicaii  party  in  })Ower.  He  is  still  acti\-ely 
as  ever  engaged  in  his  profession,  but  only  in 
,  its  higher  walks.  Upon  his  private  life  no 
i  stain  lias  ever  rested,  a'ld  as  a  citizen  he  is 
I  distinguished  for  the  prominent  part  he  has 
i  taken  in  the  foundation  and  care  of  public  in- 
'  stitutions  of  learning  and  charity. 

I  CookCj   C.  W.,  was  born  at  Preston, 

;  New    London    County,    Ct.,    in  tlie  year 

:  iSoo.    Du.ring  his  youth,  he  had  all  the  edu- 

■  cation  afiorded  by  the  schools  in  the  locality 

:  of  liis  home.    After  which,  he  entered  his  fa- 

■  ther's  factory,  where  he  received  liis  early  busi- 
ness train/mg.    In  1S20,  he,  in  comixiny  with 
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two  brothers,  moved  to  Xortli  Hampton,  and 
there  started  a  woollen  factory,  v.'nich  they 
continued  for  ten  years.  In  1S30,  he  and  his 
brother  James  m.oved  to  Lowell,*  Mass.,  aiul 
took  ciiarge  of  tlie  Middlesex  Woollen  Mills. 
In  1S45,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  moved  to 
Seneca  Falls,  where  he  remained  some  time 
as  superintendent  of  woollen  mills,  and  final- 
ly moved  to  \\'aterloo,  N.  Y.,  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  large  woollen  mills  there,  contin- 
uing in  that  position  until  his  death,  whicli 
occurred  February  15th.  1S73,  surrounded  by 
his  wife,  family,  and  friends,  deeply  mourned 
and  beloved  as  a  fliithful  Christian.  During 
his  life's  pilgrimage,  he  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  Sunday-schools,  and  during  his  resi- 
dence both  in  Lowell  and  Waterloo  was  sujier- 
intendent  of  the  Episcopal  Surniay-scliools, 
and  in  them  a  great  worker. 

Throuedi  all  tlie  vicissitudes  of  a  kmcr  busi- 
ness  life,  he  maintained  a  character  of  the 
most  j^erfect  integrit}-,  and  died  amidst  the 
love  and  respect  of  zealous,  admiring  friends  ; 
and  hundreds  of  young  liearts  who  are  reli- 
giously educated  by  his  bounty  breathe  liis 
name  with  gratitude. 

Cooke,  William  Warren,  v.as  born 
August  23d,  1S04,  at  Fort  Ann,  \\'asliingion 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  until  he  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  during  w  hicfi  time  lie 
recei\  ed  a  good  education. 

In  1S3 1 ,  he  removed  to  Peru,  Ciinton  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  and  in  compaiiy  with  his  eider 
brother,  Calvin  Cooke,  went  into  the  lumber 
andiron  business.  This  continued  until  1S45, 
when  the  copartnership  was  dissolved.  In 
1836,  ^h.  W.  \V.  Cooke  removed  to  White- 
hall, and  u)  1S3S  101  mcd  a  copartnership 

"  The  two  brothers  had  cliarge  of  ih=,'  Middk  - 
sex  together. 
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v.-ith  a  younger  brother  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, which,  continued  until  iS.j6,  when  it  was 
terminated  by  tlie  decease  of  his  broth.er. 

\y.  W.  Cooke  carried  on  the  lumber  trade 
;;t  \Miitehall  alone  until  1S62,  when  one  of 
his  sons,  Mr.  W.  IL  Cooke,  was  admitted  to 
a  T)aitP.ershi{)  in  it,  the  firm  name  being  W.  \\\ 
Cooke  ^  Son,  which  fnm  exists  at  the  jjresent 
time. 

During  his  connection  v.ith  the  lumber 
business,  he  has  built  six  steam  planing-mills, 
of  which  one  was  in  Canada,  and  v,-as  fmally 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  cfiect  on  the 
business  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

During  an  experience  of  upward  of  forty- 
iivc  years,  ste-ady  and  increasing  prosperity  lias 
attended  him. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  import  lumber 
from  the  Ottawa  and  lower  St.  Lawrence  into 
ti.e  United  States,  a  trade  since  grown  '  to 
enormous  projxirtions  between  tlie  two  coun- 
trieb. 

Fie  esta.b-iislied  a  rc])Utation  for  strict  in- 
tegrity and  fair  dealing  in  all  transactions  with 
individuals  and  the  two  governments,  to  which 
his  large  operations  made  him  commercially 
responsible. 

Besides  the  care  bestowed  upon  his  large 
business  operations,  lie  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  directors  of  the  Commeicial  Bank 
of  ^\'hitehall,  also  a  director  in  the  old  Na- 
tional Jjank  since  its  organization ;  director 
in  the  New  York  and  Canada  Railroad,  Sara- 
toga and  Whitehall  Railroad;  director  and 
'  president  of  the  Whitehall  and  Rutland  Rail- 
road— positiv)ns  he  filled  with  distinction  and 
ability. 

Pie  was  joined  in  wedlock  June  5t!i,  1832, 
I  to  Miss  Hearty  C.  Clark,  of  Mid.dletown, 
'  Vt.,  by  w^hom  he  has  living  six  children.  She 
I  was  one  of  the  tannly  of  Fnos  Clark  and 
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Electa  Colver,  and  was  born  at  Middietown, 
September  6th,  1S05.  She  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  superior  traits  cliaracterisiic 
of  both  her  paternal  and  maiernal  families, 
and  through  life  demonstrated  the  real  use  of 
woman's  pecuhar  and  extraordinary  power 
without  ostentatious  display.  She  exerted  a 
positive  and  salutary  intUience  over  her  tam- 
ilv  in  tire  home  circle,  where  all  woman's  vir- 
tues shine  the  briglUest.  She  died  June  3d, 
1874,  decpl)-  mourned  by  her  family  arid 
friends. 

Mr.  Cooke  has  been  a  stauncli  member  of 
the  ])aptist  Cluircli  since  1023,  and  one  of 
the  finest  edifices  erected  for  Christian  wor- 
ship at  W'liitehali  v,-as  bu.ilt  main1\-  t>y  his 
assistance. 

Mr.  Cooke  is  now  in  his  seN  cnty-tihrd  year, 
and  has  virtunlly  relived  from  active  business 
life,  lie  lives  at  his  mansion  on  a  farm  of 
500  acres  at  \\'hiteiiall. 

lie  has  always  been  a  working  man  ;  in 
fact,  still  works,  enjoying  a  green  old  age.  Me 
has  not  frittered  awa}'  his  tim.e  in  visionary 
impossibilities  or  slotliful  inaction,  but  "  lion- 
orable  labor"  has  been  the  uKixim  of  h.is  life, 
and  to  it  he  is  indebted  for  tlie  w(uldly  com- 
fort he  possesses  in  the  decline  of  life. 

To  his  industry,  integrity,  j^hilanlhro])}-,  and 
domestic  virtues  he  owes  the  tribute  of  respect 
that  is  paid  to  his  character. 

Cornell,  Ezra,  was  born  at  ^Vestchester 
Landing,  X.  Y.,  January  nth,  1S07.  Soon 
after  the  invention  of  the  telcgra[  h,  he  de\-oied 
his  attention  to  that  enterprise,  became  very 
wealthy,  and  in  1S65  founded  thic  (x)rnell 
University.  Died  l)ecemli<:r  9th,  1S74,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  V. 

Crocker,  Leonard,  was  born,  at  Argyle, 
\'ermorit,    March  i7t!i,    rSo5.     ilis  tather. 


'  Rev.  Lemuel  Crocker,  was  a  Congregational 
■  clergyman. 

.      \V\n\t  Leonard  was  an  infant,  his  parents 
;  removed  to  ^Vhitehall,  New  ^'ork.   His  father 
died  suddenly  March  20th,  1S20.    In  1S25, 
']  the  subject  of  our  sketch  v.-as  married  to  Miss 
I  Penelope  Parks,  of  Albany,  who  still  survives 
;  him.    During  the  next  thirty  years  after  his 
marriage,  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
trans|)Ortation,  residing  a  part  of  the  time  in 
New  York  City,  and  afterward  at  Kenosha, 
I  \Visconsin. 

! 

'  In  the  spring  of  1S56,  Mr.  Crocker 
,  canie  to  Buffalo,  and  jnuchased  a  portion 
,  of  the  track  kno\\-n  as  the  Tiflt  farm,  lying 
on  the  lake  sliore  south-east  of  the  city.  Pie 
I  at  once  took  the  superintendency  of  the 
'  cattle  yards. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1865,  the  ex- 
'  tensive  stock-yards  of  the  New  York  Central 
\  Railroad  v»  ere  opened  at  h'ast  Buffalo,  and  to 
'  tliem  the  business  was  transferred,  Mr.  Crock- 
er continuing  in  charge  till  his  death,  whicli 
occurred  January  2d,  1S70.     We  believe  it 
can  tiul}'  be  said  that  during  this  long  period 
l;e  never  made  an  enemy. 

During  all  the  time  of  his  devotion  to  the 
:  duties  of  a  business  so  complicated  and  ab- 
sorbing, Mr.  Crocker  was  distinguished  as  a 
'  public-ijpiiiied  and  j:>rnminent  citii^en,  and  an 
i  active  and  earnest  Christian.  The  Methodist 
I  l^'piscopal  church  of  St.  Mark's  was  built  up 
and  sustained  in  a  large  degree  by  his  con- 
■  triljutions. 

Cushman,  F^aul. — The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  December 
25th,  1S22.    His  father,   P.  Cushman,  u'as 
;  originally  from    Nev/  Hampshire,  and  his 
j  mother,  Margaret  McDonald,  was  a  native  of 
New  York  State.     From   1S33  uniit  1S40, 
:  Paul  Cusliman  attended  tiie  AlL)any  Academy. 
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After  finishing  liis  education,  he  entered  tlie 
employ  of  Isaac  Newton,  as  clerk,  a  position 
he  filled  two  years,  when  he  moved  to  Os- 
v/ego  for  one  year,  where  he  acted  as  agent 
for  a  house  at  Albany.  He  then  returned  to 
Albany,  and  in  1S49  commenced  the  produce 
and  coaunission  business  for  himself  In  1853, 
he  formed  a  copartnership  with  his  brother, 
Robert  S.  Cushman  (deceased)  ;  they  con- 
tinuing together  until  1S69,  when,  on  account 
of  declining  health,  his  brother  retired.  iSlr. 
Cushman  still  continues  the  business,  as  im- 
porter of  wines,  brandies,  and  mineral  waters, 
under  the  firm  style  of  Cushman  Co. 

In  1S45,  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  ?\[iss 
Maiy  ja.ne  Taylor,  daugliter  of  Captain  J.  1. 
Taylor,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1054. 
The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  two  children. 
He  was  married  a  second  time,  21st  January, 
1856,  to  Miss  Julia  A.  C.  lUackwell,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va,,  by  whom  liC  has  liad  three 
children. 

Mr.  Cushman's  life  lias  been  one  of  great 
activity,  and  besides  attending  to  his  usual 
business  duties  he  has  held  the  position  of 
school  commissioner ;  director  in  the  Cap- 
itol City  Insurance  Company  ;  trustee  in  tlie 
National  Savings  Bank  ;  trustee  of  the  .Vroany 
Analine  and  Chemical  Works,  besides  having 
interests  in  railroads  and  such  otiier  puij-jrts 
that  have  aided  to  develop  the  business  indus- 
tries of  Albany.  He  is  now  in  the  full  vigor 
of  manliood,  and  has  already  accomplished 
what  many  men  lay  out  as  the  v.-ork  of  a  pro- 
tracted life — "  wealth,  honor,  and  the  good- 
will of  all  men." 

Cuyier,  George  W.,  bom  at  Palmyra, 
February  lyth,  1S09,  Died  at  Falm\ra, 
July  20th,  1S76.  He  was  the  eldest  son.  of 
Major  William  Ilovve  Cuyier,  who  was  killed 
by  the  enemy  at  Black  Rock,  duriiig  the  war 
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I  Mr.  Cu)ler-was  educated  at  Midd.lebury, 
;  X.  Y.  ;  was  two  years  in  the  National 
I  Academy  at  \A'est  Point,  but,  leaving  for  tlie 
I  study  of  law,  did  not  graduate.  He  studicvl 
law  with  his  guardian,  the  late  Hernan 
Bogert,  of  Ceneva,  and  practised  his  pro- 
fession at  i\almyra  until  1S40,  engaged  dur- 
ing portions  of  the  same  time  in  mercantile 
business,  and  also  owned  and  edited  the 
jrayie  Sc^itint'I,  in  conjunction  v/ith  the  late 
Judge  Theron  R.  Strong.  About  1S40,  he 
gave  up  his  profession  and  entered  the  bank- 
ing business,  in  which,  during  the  balance  of 
his  life,  he  continued  actively  engaged.  He 
was  president  of  ^'  Cuyler's  Bank"  from  1839 
till  1S64,  when  it  became  the  Firsc  Na- 
tional I'.ank  of  Palmyra,"  of  which  institution 
he  continued  jjresident  until  his  deatli. 

During  the  whole  of  his  life  he  vvas  an 
active  Democrat,  with  an  influence  largely 
recognized  in  the  councils  of  his  party  and 
tlie  politics  of  the  State.    In  financial  circles 
he  was  regarded  as  a  cons^a'vative  financier  of 
distinguished  ab-iiity.    He  was  a  vestryman 
1  and  v;ardert  of  the  I'4iiscoi)al  Cliurch  for  more 
j  than  fort}'  )ears.    \\\{\\  tlie  general  niaterial 
I  intercuts  of  that  church  fiis  name  is  intimately 
j  connected,  and  it  was  the  object  of  his  con- 
I  stant  care  and  generous  and  repeated  liberal- 
:  il)-.     He  \.-:;s  nf  quiet  and  unobtrn?i\'e  tastes 
!  — of  remarkable  industry  and  scrupulous  in- 
j  tegrit) — and  he  v\\as  led  to  decline  frequent 
j  offers  of  large  }jlace  and  emolument,  because 
of  his  devotion  to  his  family  and  his  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  village  in  which  he  was 
])0rn,  lived,  and  died. 

Dakin,  George,  was  born  January  lolh, 
I  1S15,  at  Concord,  Mass.  His  father  was 
j  Amos  Dakin,  and  his  mother  a  Miss  Barritt, 
I  of  the  same  place,  and  lie  can  date  his  ances- 
!  tors  back  to  tlie  early  arrivals  at  Plvmouth 
'  Rock,  wlio  reiched  these  shores  soon  after- 
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tlie  May  Flower.  During  his  cruly  lite,  lie 
attended  the  common  scliools  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  1S34  moved  to  Geneva,  X.  V., 
wlicre  his  brother  lildridge  was  in  tiie  for- 
warding business,  and  connected  hirnseh"  with 
him.  In  tlie  spring  of  1837,  l^.e  was  engaged 
as  captain  to  ply  on  tlie  Seneca  Lake,  and 
for  the  next  fifteen  years  commandeci  in  turn 
all  the  new  steamers  built  by  tlvc  com[)any  he 
was  with,  including  tlie  famous  steamer  ]]cn 
Loder,  named  after  tlie  then  president  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  ainl  in  whose  iiuei- 
ests  she  was  running.  During  tiiis  time.  Mr. 
Dakin  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  JJrown. 
of  Alban)',  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1841,  tiie  issu.e  of 
which  iias  l^een  seven  childien.  .Vuer  the 
railroads  killed  tiie  lake  business,  ^^r.  Dakin 
engaged  in  the  coal  trade  at  (ierieva,  receiv- 
ing the  first  load  of  coal  that  came  into  that 
town  from  Scranton,  after  the  Delasvnre. 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad  vras  open- 
ed. In  this  business  he  conlinucl  success- 
fully for  three  or  four  )  eais,  wiien  he  sold  out, 
and  commenced  firming.  '1  his  vocation  did 
not  agree  with  him,  and  in  J&59  he  accepted 
the  position  of  travelling  ageiii  for  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna,  and  A\'estern  Railroad 
Company's  coal  interests,  with  heiidquarters  at 
Syracuse.  In  the  winter  of  1S61,  he  was  sent 
to  Buffilo  to  locate  v-nrd>  f  ir  rece;\-ing  and 
shipping  their  coal,  and  was  apjiointed  their 
local  agent.  At  that  time,  5000  tons  of  an- 
thracite coal  overstockefi  a  mniket  that  nov^- 
consumes  over  500,000  tons  per  }  ear. 

The  association  is  now  composed  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad 
Company,  J.  Langdon  &  Co.,  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Comijany,  ar-d  W.  L. 
Scott  c\:  Co.  o:  Eric.  Mr.  Dakin  has  remain- 
ed conriected  v.ith  the  associaticm  ever  since 
its  formation,  and  now  has  charge  of  the  ret:iil 
and  shipping  business  at  Ruflalo.    The  {josi- 
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tion  is  one  full  of  onerous  respor.sibility,  and 
tlie  manner  in  which  the  duties  are  performed 
is  best  attested  by  the  results  that  have  fol- 
io v/ed. 

Dart,  Joseph,  was  born  at  ]\Iiddle  Had- 
d am.  Ct.,  April  30th,  1799,  ^-^'^^^  ^^''^^  ^^^^ 
tliird  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Dart,  whose 
family  consisted  of  fourteen  children. 

During  his  youtli,  he  received  a  common- 
scliool  education,  and  was  also  for  a  time  a 
]ni])il  of  the  ]\ev.  David  Selden,  a  graduate 
of  Yale. 

Wdien  seventeen  years  old,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  moved  to  Vv'oodbury,  Ct., 
v/here  he  ser\eu  an  apprentii.eship  of  three 
year:,  in  a  liat-factory.  In  December,  1S19, 
he  moved  to  Utica,  N.  Y'.,  and  took  charge 
of  a  similar  establishment.  In  1821,  he 
moved  to  liuffalo,  then  a  village  of  iSoo  in- 
habitants, and,  in  company  with  Joseph 
Stocking,  commenced  the  hat  and  fur  busi- 
ness, eontinuing  the  same  til!  th.e  death  of 
ir,  partner  in  1835.  1836,  Mr.  Dart  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  to  the  son  of  liis  former 
[»artner,  Thomas  R.  Stocking. 

On  the  first  of  iJecember,  1830,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Dotha  Denison,  daugliter 
of  K.  11.  Denison,  Esq.  ddiey  have  had 
si.  \  en  children,  two  sons  and  fi\'e  daugliters. 

Erom  1S36  to  1842,  Mr.  Dart  was  occu- 
|Hed  in  looking  nfter  his  interests  in  real  es- 
tate, in  vrhich  liis  })artner  and  himself  had 
been  heavih  interested. 

In  the  fall  of  1S42,  he  commenced  build- 
ing a  grain  elevator  for  the  transfer  and 
storage  of  grain,  which  was  com[»leted  and  in 
o[)er:ition  the  following  J  une.  In  the  interest- 
ing liistory  of  this  elevator,  read  before  the 
j.'ulialo  Historical  Society,  it  appears  that 
M  r.  1  )iirt  was  the  pioneer  in  this  business,  be- 
ing th.e  first  per.-5on-  to  [)Ut  the  ele\ator  into 
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p rac t i c n  1  u s c  f o r  com m e rc i .-■!  1  p ii rp ores.  T h cy 
are  no'»v  in  use  in  most  of  tlie  leading  grain 
depots  of  tlie  globe.  At  tlie  single  port  of 
Buffalo,  ihere  are  twenty- seven  at  this  tipiie 
(1S77),  not  including  two  Ooating  elevators. 
M'ith  an  aggregate  storing  capacity  of  six 
millions  of  bushels.  It  is  tlius  seen  that  to 
Islr.  Dart  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  great  and  indispensable 
convenience  of  modern  connnerce,  l)y  which 
is  effected  a  saving  of  more  than  half  of  the 
tonnage  and  expense  in  the  transportation 
of  grain.  By  the  old  metliod,  two  weeks 
were  required  to  accomjilish  what  can  now 
be  done  in  seven  hours,  and  to  the  cle\  ator. 
in  a  great  measure,  may  be  attributed  tlie 
rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Queen 
City  of  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  Dart  remained  identified  with  th,e 
elevator  till  1S52,  wlien  he  rented  it  to 
other  parties,  and  in  1855  sold  his  interest. 

In  1 85  2,  in  com})any  witli  his  l.)rotlier,  E. 
D.  Dart,  andhhs  l)rother-in-law,  A\"iliiani  1!. 
Ovington,  he  embarked  in  the  lumber  bus- 
iness, and  built  a  jjlaning-niill  on  the  Oliio 
Basin.  The  firm  name  of  Dart  ^:  15ros., 
on  the  withdrawal  of  ^h.  0\  ington  in  1862, 
became  Dart  «S:  Bro.,  which  is  the  present 
style. 

Although  well  advanced  in  years,  r^Ir. 
Dart  is  still  aelively  engaged  in  busii■les^, 
and  niaintains  a  lively  interest  in  all  that 
affects  the  public  welfare. 

Judging  from  the  longevity  of  his  ances- 
tors, he  will  continue  to  be  hale  and  hearty 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Of  Mr.  Dart's  parents  the  following  re- 
cord is  preserved  :  "  On  the  fiftli  of  Octo- 
ber, 1792,  Josej'h  Dart,  aged  twenty-two, 
and  Sarah  Hurd,  aged  nineteen,  both  of 
Middle  fladdani,  Ct,,  were  united  in 
marriage.    After  a  pleasant  pilgrimage  t(j- 


j  gether,  p>assed  in  the  same  |)arish  on  the 
I  banks  of  the  Connecticuit,  another  festal 
j  grou})  gathered  around  them  at  th.e  old 
I  liomc,  and  celebiated  the  sixty-second  annn- 
I  versary  of  their  esjiousals.  In  this  gather- 
I  mg  were  thirteen  of  their  foiirieen  children, 
v\-ith  an  average  age  of  fortv-six  vears.  At 
tlie  same  niceting  vvere  [)resent  a  brother 
I  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Dart,  aged  ninety-two 
1  and  ninety-nine." 

I      Dc  Laney,  C.  D.,  was  born  in  A\'estmore- 
land  County,  ]ki..  August  9th,  181  j. 

Losing  his  father  during  early  cuildhood, 
lie  was  obliged  to  begin  the  hard  struggle  of 
I  i\\  tvvelve,  and  was  a];})renti<:ed  ai  this  age 
I  to  a  man  in  k'ittsburg,  and  wliile  there  un- 
(iersvent  hartk^liij)-.  that  the  appientice  lad  ol 
to-day  would  think  almost  impossible  to  en- 
dure. At  sixteen,  Mr.  De  Laney  entered  the 
machine-shop  of  A\'arden  &  Artlnar,  in  Pitts- 
burg. 

!  1^'roni  there  ho  moved  to  Cincinnati,  and 
I  worked  with  jolm  B.  Greene,  duiiiig  which 
time  a  de>ire  for  knowledge  made  him  eager 
to  form  a  night-school;  antl  he  witli  other 
conijianions  tried  hard  to  learn  higlier  mathe- 
matics, in  order  tluit  he  might  a[>[)iy  it  to  his 
bus!ne:-s  as  a  machirh^t.  C nibrtunately,  their 
teacher  knew  but  little  more  than  the  sc'iolars, 
and  liiey  soon  casne  to  a  stand-still. 

From  Cincinnati  lie  leturned  to  Pittsburg 
as  a  machinist  for  a  Mr.  Oibbon,  and  it  wais 
wliile  in  his  emphrr  (5831)  that  Mr.  De  Laney 
came  to  lilack  Rock,  to  superintend  th.e  con- 
struction of  the  engines  fur  the  steamboats 
Pennsylvania,  Xev.-  York,  and  Gen.  I'orter, 
tiie  one  put  in  the  IVuur'^ylvania  being  the 
fust  marine  engine  ever  built  on  tlie  lakes. 

In  I  S3?,  Mr.  De  Laney  went  to  Niagara, 
wiiere  lie  supei irueP.ded  the  iiun  work  for  a 
dry-dock  at  tliat  p^oint,    "Dience,  in  1835,  he 
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went  to  New  York,  and  engaged  in  the  Nov- 
elty Works,  then  owned  by  the  kile  Dr.  Nott 
anel  F.  B.  Stirinian,  wliere  he  worked  most  of 
the  time  until  1837,  when  he  came  back  to 
Bufuilo  and  bought  out  a  man  named  Ikitt- 
rick. 

While  occupying  that  shoj),  he  built  a  low- 
pressure  engine,  ten-foot  stroke,  for  tlie  steam- 
boat New  England. 

In  1841,  he  was  burned  out,  ond  in  1S42 
built  the  Fulton  Foundry,  now  Vulcan  Works, 
on  ^Vatcr  street.  In  that  shop  he  built  two 
passenger  and  a  number  of  freight  cars  for 
the  B.  cV'  A.  R.R.  The  wlicels,  axles,  an<l 
in  fact  every  part  complete  were  maiiufaclured 
by  him.  This  was  the  tirst  attcrn])!  at  car- 
building  in  ButTalo.  The  snme  yerr  AFr.  De 
Laney  built  the  locomotive  engine  (excepting 
the  boiler)  "Tt-cumseh,"  which  is  yet  in  use. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  hrst  loc(r!nolive 
built  in  Buffalo.  About  this  time  reverses 
came,  and  Mr.  I)e  Taney  was  submerged  with 
odiers  in  the  iron  line  in  a  general  cra^li. 

He,  however,  started  again  in  a  small  shoj\ 
employing  only  a  bo}-,  the  two  dcting  all  the 
work  offered  until  1853.  when  he  jjurchased 
the  site  on  which  the  De  1-aney  Forge  and 
Iron-Works  nov;  stand.  Here  is  where  the 
first  steam  forge  in  Buftalo  was  erected. 
During  ihc  war,  there  were  forged  at  thi-^  es- 
tablishment six  monitor  turrets  couiplete,  and 
parts  of  seven  others,  which  weie  sent  to  New 
A'ork  for  iron-clads. 

The  iron  rollers  in  tlie  Union  Iron-Works 
were  also  forged  at  these  works,  and  are  the 
largest  in  diameter  of  any  forgedi  work  in  the 
United  States. 

In  oiie  year  this  establishuienl  turned  out 
$240,000  worth  of  work.  Tlie  large  hammer 
used  in  the  forging  departtnent  was  built  by 
Mr,  De  Laney,  and  is  considere.'  tiie  most 
effective  of  any  to*/i  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
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[  States,  and  a  blow  of  100  tons  can  be  ob- 

;  tained  with  ease. 

I  Mr.  De  ].aney  was  the  first  to  use  anthra- 

I  cite  aiid  bituminous  coal  in  Buftalo. 

j  Always  working  to  educate  boys  and  nien 

i  mechanically  inclined  and  showing  a])ility, 

)  some  of  the  best  smiths  and  hammersmen 

'  in  the  country  served  more  or  less  of  their 

I  .... 

!  ap[)renliceship  with  him.    Now,  having  ac- 

;  quired  a  competency,  he  is  gradually  with- 

I  drawin-i:  from  active  work,  but  has  the  plea- 

i  sure  of  knowing  that  the  {present  firm  is  an 

;  assured  success,  and  will  ultimately  be  man- 

'  aged  and  owned  by  h.is  son  and  others  whom 
he  has  educated  to  tlie  work  himself  while  in 
hi-^  ]a-ime.    He  has  done  much,  and  all  honor- 

,  al)ly  ;  and  now,  dvrelling  in  the  aflluence  and 

;  honor  gained  by  his  industry  and  talents,  he 

■  can  look  u|)on  the  past  unsullied  carrier  of 

i  his  somewhat  checkered  life  with  conscious 

I  T)ride  and  satisfaction. 

Douglas,  Asa  W.,  was  born  at  Stcj^hen- 
:  town.  New  York,  Jiuie  ryth,  1794,  and  died 
:  at  Fockport,  Niagara  County,  New  York, 
I  June  4th,  1875,  and  was  a  cousin  of  the  late 
•  Stepheri  A.  Douglas,  the  eminent  Democratic 
I  statesman,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  AVilliam 
i  Douglas,  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  1630. 
I  Tlie  following  is  copied  from  tlie  Fockpoit 
j  Daily  yoiirnaJ^  issued  on  June  4th,  1875,  the 
I  date  of  his  death  : 

!  Asa  W.  Douglas  came  to  this  county  in 
18 14 — s'xty-one  years  since.  He  resided  at 
i  Olcott  two  years,  being  extensively  engaged  in 
:  the  lumber  business,  and  also  having  a  store 
!  in  the  same  {»lace.  He  came  to  this  city,  or 
\  what  was  tlieri  little  else  than  a  wilderness,  in 
'  iSr6,  ha\ing  lost  every  thing  by  shipwreck 
i  and  coinrnercial  ventures  on  Lake  Ontario. 
:  He  was  at  first  a  clerk  with  Darius  Con^stock  ; 
j  but  gradually,  by  untiring  industry,  worked 
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into  positions  of  power  and  trust.  He  had 
the  contract  for  and  built  the  present  canal 
locks  in  this  cit}-,  aher  which  tiie  ciiy  of  Lock- 
port  was  nanied.  He  was  the  hrst  canal  col- 
lector at  this  point.  He  was  subsequently 
largely  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  stave  busi- 
ness here.  About  the  year  1846,  he  went  into 
the  milling  business  with  tlie  late  Cleii.  John 
Jackson,  under  the  hrm  name  of  Douglas 
Jackson.  The  mill  w:^s  burned  about  1S55, 
but  rebuilt  the  next  year,  and  the  business 
continued  until  sold  to  Saxlon  ^:  Hiompson, 
in  August,  1S67.  Since  tliat  lime,  Mr.  Dou- 
glas has  not  been  in  any  business.  He  !)ougln 
his  present  elegant  residence  in  the  .^oiuhern 
part  of  the  city  in  the  fall  of  1872.  As  was 
his  right,  he  has  of  late  enjO}  ed  exem};tion 
from  labor  and  care.  Tra\'el  willi  his  only 
surviving  son,  Mr.  Eruce  Douglas,  through, 
the  West  Indies;  the  hos^jitable  and  cour- 
teous entertainment  of  friends  ;  tlie  quiet 
pleasures  of  ease  and  comfort,  have  of  late 
years  been  his. 

"  The  death  of  a  man  like  Asa  W.  1  )ougbis 
naturally  prompts  sincere  mourning.  (_)ne  01 
the  pioneers  of  tliis  county  and  city,  his  in- 
terests have  been  its  interests.  Alwa)-s  a  jMiblic- 
spirited  citizen,  the  present  prosp-erity  of  Lock- 
port  is  largely  due  to  his  wise  counsels,  his 
directing  hanvi  and  indomitable  energ}-.  Wiiat 
he  found  to  do,  he  did  with  his  might.  Lie 
amassed  ^\ealtil  by  sturdy  blows  and  well-ma- 
tured efforts.  Lie  won  success  because  he 
forced  it.  And  nobody  was  ever  jealous  of 
tliat  success.  Bui  the  othtr  tlay  we  heard 
tw  o  of  our  older  citizens  joining  in  the  remark 
that  they  never  knew  Asa  W.  Douglas  to  be 
spoken  ill  of  A  gentleman,  of  the "  olden 
school;  naturally  humane  and  kind;  delibe- 
rate and  wise  in  judgment,  he  forir.ed  Ins 
opinions  v.itii  judicious  care  and  dcfendctl 
them  with  tenacious  zeal.    Xo  man's  opinion 
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I  was  more  vddely  sought  in  this  section  at  tlie 
full  tide  of  his  life  than  My.  Douglas's.  Xcvcr 
an  oflice-seeker  (although  often  lionored  with 
the  j)lace  of  supervisor,  and  perhaps  others  of 
local  significance),  his  judgment  was  sought 
:  and  heavily  leaned  upon  by  those  anxirius  for 
official  position.    His  the  silent  power 

that  conquered  because  born  of  justice,  tact, 
I  and  skilled  observation.  Another  feature  of 
I  Mr.  Douglas's  long  and  useful  life  was  his  dis- 
i  intereste(.l  benevolence.  When  convinced 
,  that  a  cause  or  an  applicant  was  worthy,  he 
'  bestowed  with  generous  and  warm  ap{)recia- 
,  lion.  He  could  not  do  too  much  v/here 
I  his  judgment  and  his  feelings  were  enlisted. 
I  Impostors,  on  the  contrary,  he  could  not  and 
I  would  not  endure.  Lie  brooked  no  sliams. 
i  The  dealli  of  such  a  one,  we  repeat,  calls  for 
I  sorrow  in  this  vicinity,  and  for  a  more  detailed 
I  news[)aper  notice  than  we  have  facts  at  our 
j  disposal  at  this  time  to  write.  LI  is  noble  and 
i  busy  life,  however,  is  treasured  up  among  the 
I  sunny  men;ories  of  our  older  inhabitants,  and 
I  has  j)assed  as  a  sort  of  heirloom  to  the  kce[v 
I  ing  of  a  later  generation." 
I 

I      Dii    Bo  is,   Cornelius,  son  of  Koert 
!  Du  Lois,  descended  from  a  Huguenot  set- 
I  tier  in  Ldster  County,  N.  Y.,  was  born  in 
i  the  Ujwu  of  LL-asant  Valley,  Dutchess  Coun- 
ty,  N.   v.,  the  9th  of  July,   1802.  His 
mother  was  a  member  of   the  society  of 
Friends.    His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  in 
that  juirsuii  Cornelius  was  educated,  and  has 
been  engai^'d  in  it  all  his  life.    In  his  earlier 
{  years,  the  common  school  furnished  him  wit  11 
I  the  best  education  it  could  then  afford. 
]      At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Mr.  Du  L>ois 
I  married  Julia,  daughter  of  William  A.  Moore, 
I  of  Fort   Anne,  \\'aslhngton  County,  X.  ^^. 
I  who  is  still  his  life-con)[)ani(^n.    They  have 
j  had  eight  cinldren,  seven  of  whom  are  living. 
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From  bci}lio()(l  he  has  been  disUnguished  tor 
integrity,  sobriety,  industry,  tlirifr,  and  com- 
inon  sense.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was 
chosen  foreman  of  the  Grand-Jury  of  Dulcii- 
ess  County,  by  Judge  jannes  J^motl,  Senior, 
and  served  in  tlie  same  capacity  many  times 
afterward.  So  trust worlliy  has  he  alua)s 
been  that,  in  the  course  of  his  busy  hfe,  he 
has  settled  twenty-four  estates  as  executor, 
and  four  as  achninistrator.  mostly  witliout  the 
assistance  of  associates  or  attorneys. 

Mr.  Du  liois  pursued  farming  practically 
and  successfully  until  1S40,  when,  without 
disposii^g  of  his  land,  he  engaged  in  th.e 
freighting  and  forwarding  business  in  the 
then  [hri\'ing  \iilage  oi  Poughkee[)."iie,  wliicii 
conta.ined  1 0,000  inliabitants.  Tlie  firm 
name  was  Du  Dois  6c  Co.  In  tin's  business 
he  was  engaged  succe.sst'ully  for  six  )-ears, 
when  he  exchangetl  his  ])r()perty  in  the  \  il- 
lage  for  a  farm  of  163  acres,  l)  ing  nn  the 
borders  of  the  corjiorate  limits  of  Puughkee[)- 
sie.  Tfiere,  widi  his  family,  he  remained 
twenty  years,  during  \vhich  time  he  ser\  ed 
four  yerirs  as  su[)ervisor  oi  the  village  and 
townshii)  of  Pough.keepsic.  These  have 
since  been  divided.  1  he  village  was  incor- 
porated a  city  in  1854.  and  now  coiitains 
over  20,000  inliabitants.  For  four  years,  .Mr. 
Du  jlois  was  Pre^idei^.  of  the  Dutrli-.^- 
County  Agricultural  Sijciety.  In  iS6i,  h.e 
was  ch.osen  by  the  late  Matthew  Vassar  to 
be  one  of-  the  corporators  of  Vassar  College, 
and  has  been  an  active  nicmber  of  its  Poard 
of  Trustees  from  tlie  beginning.  1^'or  six 
years,  he  v/as  superintendent  of  the  l)uildirjg, 
and  has  ever  been  one  of  tiie  most  judicious 
members  of  the  Fxecu.tive  Committee  of 
Vassar  College  ]>oard  of  'I'rustees,  enjoy  ing 
the  unboimded  confidence  of  the  fotmder 
while  he  lived. 

For  four  years,  ^^r,  Du  ]>ois  was  one  of 


j  the  managers  of  tlie  Hudson  River  State 
i  Hospital  tor  the  Insane,  near  Poughkeepsie, 
'  and  was  one  year  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  New  Vork.  He  was  one  of 
:  the  founders  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
i  Poughkeei)sie,  and  was  president  of  the  insti- 
(  tution  eleven  years  from  its  organization. 

Mr.  Du  Pois  is  now  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  and  full  of  mental  and  bodily  vigor ;  for 
he  has  ever  been  active  and  temperate;  and 
during  his  long  business  life  of  fifty  five  years 
he  never  had  a  suit  at  law  on  his  own  ac- 
count, but  he  has  been  compelled  to  defen.d 
three  estates  against  loss  by  lawsuits,  lie 
says,  "  All  the  knowledge  I  want  aljout 
law  IS  U)  know  eiiougli  to  kLe[)  out  of  lav\'- 
suits;"  and  the  highest  title  to  which  he 
aspires  is  that  of  a  skilful  DiilcJiess  County 
Fanner. 

Dunbar,  Robert,  was  born  in  Carubee, 
Fifcshire,  Scotland,  in   the  year    1S13,  re- 
ceived a  common  school  erlucation,  learned 
the  trade  of  millwright  with  his  father,  and 
UKjved  to  Canada  with  his  parents  in  1831. 
The  subject  of  tliis  sketch  worked  at  his 
trade  in  'J'oronto  for  two  years;  from  there  he 
moved,  to  Cj  uelph,  Ontario,  and  worked  at  his 
trade  between  two  and   three  years ;  after- 
v/anl  moved  to  the  village  of  Black  Rock, 
now  P>ut'talo,   Alter  moving  to  several  places, 
heli'ing  to  com[)lete  mills,  he  returned  to 
IMack  Rock  in    i'S-q,  and  t(,)ok  charge  of 
building  tiie  Niagara  Flour  Mills.  Vxom  that 
time  he  continued  to  live  there,  building 
I  mills  there  and  elsewhere.    In  1847,  he  form.- 
I  ed  a  cO[)artners!rip  with  C.   \\\  I'^'ans,  of 
I  Buffak),  arifl  built  and  ran  a  grain  elevator, 
I  now  the  Fvans  elevator,  in  tlie  Shi[)-Canal, 
I  until   iS:;3.     During  tlie  time  he  u-as  con- 
I  nccted  with  Mr.  F\ans,  he  made  plans  and 
'■  sent  the   machinery  from   Butfalo   for  the 
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first  vrnln  elevator  ever  biiill  in  New  Yurk 
City.  ]n  iS6i,  the  Messrs.  Follett  an.i 
Jewett  and  Rool  retired  h'.>m  tlie  comj)an)', 
and  S.  \V,  Howell,  of  IJlack  Rock,  became  a 
partner  with  liirn,  changing  tiie  name  to  the 
Eagle  IronA\'orks,  Dunbar  <\:  Howell  {»ropri- 
etors,  wliich  partnershij)  continued  until  1S74, 
when  Howell  retired,  leaving  him  alone  in 
the  business.  Jn  1S75,  he  associated  wiiii 
him  in  tlie  business  his  son.  George  H.  Dun- 
bar, under  the  style  of  Ivobert  Dunbar  iNj 
Son,  whicli  is  the  fn-m  at  the  jjresent  time. 

Dutton,  Edward  Holmes,  was  bnrn 
December  12th,  1805,  at  Ivast  Hoddiam, 
Middlesex  County,  Ct.,  and  was  tlie  feiuid'i 
child  of  Amasa  Dutton  and  Mary  Mather,  a 
descendant  of  Cotton  Mather.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  moved  to  Ogden,  Monroe 
County,  New  York,  Septemljer,  iSio,  that 
section  being  at  that  time  little  better  than  a 
wilderness,  effecting  a  crossing  of  the  Gene- 
see River  at  Avon,  the  only  bridge  over  the 
river  in  those  days.  He  attended  the  district- 
school  at  Ogden,  also  the  Hei^rietta  and  Ro- 
ch.ester  high-schools,  and  after  wan!  siudie<l 
under  Ebenezer  Everett,  a  graduate  of  Wale, 
from  v.Tiom  he  received  most  of  his  educa- 
tion. After  three  years'  hard  study,  with  tiiat 
end  in  view,  he  took  a  district-school  in  the 
town  of  Gates,  now  })art  of  Rochester.  I'iiis 
was  in  November,  18.74.  For  the  next  seven 
years,  lie  taught  in  various  schools  in  that  sec- 
tion, during  which  time  he  was  school  inspec- 
tor for  the  town  of  Ogden  three  years. 

In  April,  I  S3 1,  he  movedi  to  Lockport, 
where  he  entered  the  stave  and  lumber  busi- 
ness, and  a(ided  to  his  enterprise  a  country 
store.  In  1835,  was  jr;ined  in  wedlock  to 
Miss  Lovinda  L-egge.  In  1S3S,  he  com- 
menced the  stave  business  at  Buffalo,  con  turn- 
ing his  residence  at  Lockport  uniil  1846,  wIk-u 


i  I"je  moved  to  Rulfalo,  where  he  has  since  rc- 
I  sided.  In  1862.  he  opened  an  oftlce  in  New 
'  Wnk  City,  and  in  this  brancli  took  John  V 

Townsend  in  as  partner.  For  many  )ears  f.i.- 
:  has  had  an  extensive  stave  business  througli- 
!  out  the  West  and*  all  tlie  wine-making  coun- 

tties  of  }'An-ope,  proving  himscll  an  able  and 
;  conscientious  business  man.  He  is  well 
;  known  to  tlie  citizens  of  Jjuftldo,  and  in  con- 
I  nection  wiili  his  acknowledged  business  qual- 
I  ifications  he  is  highly  esteemed  for  his  social 

and  moral  attributes. 

Ethridg'e,  Alfred,  v;as  bom  at  Little 
1  Falls,  Heikimer   County,  N.  Y.,  July  2Qth. 

I  W'lien  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  be- 
j  twecn  five  auvd  six  }-earsold,he  left  his  native 
j  town  in  comjiany  Vvulh  his  parents,  who  move<J 
!  to  Herkimer  village;  and  when  between  nine 
and  ten  years  old,  Mr.  PUhridge  let't  home  ami 
commenced  to  car\e  his  own  wwy  in  the 
i  world.  His  hist  four  vears  weie  spent  on  a 
I  farm,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  parents, 
I  who  then  lived  at  iMankfort,!  lerkimer  County. 
I  where  he  reuKiineti  thirteeJi  or  iVunteen  years, 
I  excej)!  one  year  s[)ent  in  L'tica,  N.  Y. 
I  Two  years  before  leaving  Frankfort,  Mr.  V.., 
I  in  company  witi]  \\\  Northup,  started  the  gro- 
j  eery  and  provision  business,  [jres  ious  to  whicii 
I  he  had  been  a  clerk  witli  Mr.  Northup  and 
!  other  parties,  besides  teaching  school  part  of 
!  one  year.  In  1S44,  Mr.  I-Thridge  moved  to 
Ivome,  N.  to  start  a  branch  business,  and 
the  })artners]uj)  ot  Northup  Cx  IThridge  con- 
,  linued  until  the  winter  of  1S56,  wlicn  lire  con- 
I  sumed  tlie  wh(.)le  of  their  premises  :  after  this, 
i  this  firm  wa.^  dissolved,  and  the  subject  of 
!  this  sketch  commenced  again  tor  himself,  run- 
I  ning  tlie  business  iov  tiiree  years  successfully, 
i  when  he  gave  a  former  clerk,  A.  V.  Tuller,  an 
j  interest  in  the  business.     In  1SO2  and  iSGj^, 
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Mr.  KthridL;e  built  their  present  building,  es- 
pecially adapted  for  the  wholesale  grocery 
and  provisioii  business,  a  fine  brick  building, 
covering  an  area  of  42  feet  front  by  144 
deep,  running  horn  Dominick  street'  back 
to  the  l'>ie  Can.al.  The  building  is 
fitted  up  widi  every  convenience,  includ- 
ing a  steam  elevalc^r,  for  han.dling  their 
goods  cheaply  and  with  dispatch  ;  nnd 
their  annual  sales  reach  about  one  million 
dollars.  The  hrm  is  riosv  Ethrldge,  Taller  & 
Co.,  and  is  among  the  heaviest  and  most  re- 
si)ectable  firms  in  Central  New  York.  Mr. 
E.,  by  his  close  attention  to  business,  good 
judgment,  and  honorable  dealiijg,  has  won  the 
confidence,  res])ect,  and  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him. 

Eustaphieve,  Alexander  A.,  was  born 
in  lk»ston,  Mass.,  March  25th,  1S12  ;  his 
father  being  for  a  long  time  well  known  as 
the  Russian  Consul-Ceneral  to  the  United 
States.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received 
his  education  mainly  in  the  c\[\  of  his  birih, 
during  which  period  he  attended  the  lioston 
Latin  School  four  years.  H  is  first  business  ex- 
perience was  in  George  Douglas  &  Co.'s  com- 
mission house,  New  York  City.  In  1830,  he 
moved  to  Detroit,  and  accepted  die  position  c»f 
teller  in  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank. 
In  JS32,  lie  move<!  to  Iv.ifialo,  ;uid  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  the  Bank  of  }>ufralo  ;  in 
1S34,  was  teller  in  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
,J>.uffalo  ;  and  after  that,  held  various  positions 
of  trust  in  banks  as  teller  and  cashier,  until 
1842,  when  he  moved  to  New  York  and 
went  into  the  commission  business  ;  though  in 
1S47  returned  to  Buffalo,  and  \vas  appointed 
secretary  of  the  lUiffalo  Mutual  Insurance 
Company, wh.ich  he  occupied  uiuil  1863,  when 
he  took  up  the  insurance  agency  business  witii 
H.  C.  Walker,  they  remaining  as  partners  till 


1877,  when  H.  C.  Walker  retired.    The  busi- 
ness is  now  conducted  by  A.  A.  Eusta})hieve, 
:  who  has  aUvays  proved  himself  a  capable  and 
thorough  business  man. 

I      Farthing",  Georg'e,  was  born  in  Somerset- 
shire, England,  April  2  ist,  1S31,  and  removed 
.   to  liuftalo  witli  his  parents  duiing  1835.  His 
'  father  has  been  dead  tv/enty-five  years,  and 
\  his  mother  twenty  years,  and  both  are  buried 
I  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 
\      The  subject  of  this  sketch  commenced  blisi- 
I  ness  for  himself  in   1S49,  feeding  cattle  at 
:   Clark's  distillery,  and  later  at  d'onawanda. 
I  At  the  commencement  of  tiie  war,  he,  together 
;   witii  his  brotiier  James,  began  tiie  disiiiling 
I  business  at  l  oiiawanda;  three  years  later  they 
I  were  burned  out ;  after  which,  George  removed 
I  to  Biillalo,  and  did  business  in  cattle-yards 
I   with    lu's    brother   Thomas    Earthing.  In 
;   187  2,  they  bought  out  Moore's  distillery,  which 
i  thiCy  are  nov.-  ruiiiiing  successfully  in  connec- 
tion wilii  cattle-trade,  malt  house,  etc.;  the 
style  of  the  fitm  being  George  and  TIioukis 
;    Eariliing,  t!ie  latter  attending  to  the  cattle  de- 
partnaent  of  the  l>usiiiess.    George  Farthing 
v.-as  married  in  Aiuih  1850,  to  Miss  Matilda 
'    Kelly,  the  issue  of  which  has  been  eight  chil- 
:   dren,  seven  of  v/hom  are  living. 

Mr.  Farthing  has  always  proved  himself  a 
:   capaJne  iu!:^ine>^  man,  and  under    his  able 
management   has,  from   a   small  beginning, 
j   placed  himself  high  in  the  communit  v  in  whith 
'   he  lives. 

i  Ferguson,  A.  W.,  was  l)orn  in  S[)rii.g- 
i   field,    Otsego    County,  N.   Y.,    May  13th, 

1S19.  In  early  life  he  received  onl\-  a  com- 
'  mon-schooi  education,  af.er  which  lie  was  l"or 

four  years  apprenticed  to  the  trade  (>f  saddle 
'  and  harness  maker.  In  1S40,  he  moved  to 
:  Jefierson  County,  and  commenced,  working  at 
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his  trade  as  a  journeyman,  continuing  for 
eij^lilecn  monllis,  ^vhen  he  commenced  busi- 
ness for  liimself  in  a  very  small  way,  doing  a 
more  or  less  successful  business  for  three  or 
four  years,  during  which  tinie  he  wns  married 
to  Miss  Electa  Francis,  by  whom  he  has  had 
four  children  ;  two  only  survive.    In  1848, 
he,  stinvalated  by  ambition  to  benefit  his  po- 
sition, moved  to  IMalone,  N.  Y.,  and  opened 
a  saddlery  and  harness  store,  which  proved 
very  successful  until  1860,  when  he  disposed 
of  his  business  that  he  might  give  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  ]-iOp-grov/ing,  a  branch 
of  agriculture  he  started  in  1850  with  a  very 
few  acres  of  land  ;  little  by  Hltle  has  he  added 
to  his  first  possessions,  until  he  now  has 
under  cultuie  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres 
of  the  Anest  hops,  and  his  productions  are  as 
well  knov.n  tliroughout  our  cour.try  among 
the  brewers  as  "  household  words."    This  en- 
viable reputation  he  has  achieved  by  proper 
care  of  the  details  cf  hop-raising,  watching 
their  progress,  and  giving  them  every  atten- 
tion, to  insure  for  Iiis  products  nothing  but 
first  quality  ;  and  generally  his  crops  are  en- 
gaged by  the  best  brewers  in  the  country 
long  before  picking  time,  so    anxious  are 
they  to  secure  v.hat  they  know  to  be  th.e 
great  essential  ingredient  for  the  production 
of  the  finest  ales.    His  hop-yard,  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop,  presents  pictures  of  agri- 
cultural perfection,  each  vine  receiving  such 
care  and  treotment  as  to  secure  good  aiid 
permanent  results;  and  in  this  has  he  ever 
been  successful,  and  v/hen  otliers  have  found 
theniselves  with  short  and  blighted  crops,  his 
kilns  liave  lieen  full  and  his  customers  happy. 

In  1854,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  As- 
sembly, a  position  he  filled  with  dignity  and 
honor.  In  1S53,  he  was  elected  and  served  a 
four  years  term  as  justice  of  the  peace.  He, 
feeling  a  pride  in  the  future  v/elfare  of  the 


!  home  of  his  adoption,  became  one  of  the  or- 
j  ganizers  of  the  Malone  Hotel  Company, 
I  which  built  tlie  Ferguson  House,  and  he  is  a 
I  one  half  owner  of  the  property,  by  L\r  the 
I  handsomest  block  in  ^lalone.  kully  intend- 
j  ing  to  pass  his  life  in  this  beautiful  town,  he 
i  erected  the  finest  residence  in  Northern 
I  New  York.  It  is  Inult  of  iMilwaukee  brick, 
I  and  is  fitted  up  iiLside  v/ith  all  n.iodern  con- 
I  veniences  to  the  ends  of  happiness  and  com- 
i  fort.  The  woodwork  throughout  the  house 
'  is  of  beautiful  black-walnut  and  ash  (native 
1  wood),  highly  polished,  fit  for  the  require- 
I  ments  and  luxury  of  royalty  itself.  Mr.  Fer- 
j  guson  ov.es  his  success  in  life  to  close  appli- 
j  cation  to  the  details  of  his  business,  by  v/hich, 
together  with  his  natural  business  habits,  he 
I  has  amassed  a  large  fortune.  Though  he  has 
\  been  frugal,  he  has  never  been  parsimonious  in 
I  his  manner  of  life,  and  with  a  liberal  hand  has 
j  he  dispensed  his  charities.  Without  injuring 
;  an}'  one,  he  kas  accomplished  much,  and  as 
I  a  citizen  and  man  he  deserves  the  esteem  of 
j  posterity. 

Field,  Joseph,  tlie  subject  of  tliis  brief 
sketch,  was  born  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  ^larch 
29th,  17S7.    A\'hen  ;^eventcen  years  of  age, 
\  he  ])artially  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the 
I  carpenter's  trade,  but  followed  the  occupa- 
;  tion  only  a  sliort  time.    At   the  age  of 
j  twenty-one,  lie  married  Mis.-,  Lydia  Glover, 
j  of  ]^)orchester,  Mnss.     Of  this  his  only 
j  marriage,  he  has  had  five  daughters,  three 
of  whom  survive — Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Staunton, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Ely,  and  Mrs.  Admira  Beers. 
:  Of  the  remaining  two,  one  died  in  infancy, 
\  the  other,  Mrs.  Emeline  Cobb,  died  a  few 
j  months  since. 

■  From  i  Jorchester  he  removed  to  V.'alpole, 
I  New  Flampshire,  where  he  remained  for 
\  several  years.    1 'ut  having  a  great  desire  to 
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visit  the  western  and  soiitii-wcslcrn  jjarls  of 
the  United  States,  he,  while  here,  explored 
much  of  the  sout'nern  and  soiitlru-c^lern 
parts  of  our  country,  visitiuL^  Neu-  Orleans 
twice,  once  having  had  the  fever  of  tlie 
country  while  there.  He  also  visited  nii)st 
of  the  cities  south,  and  nearly  all  the  inland 
cities  from  Pittsburg  to  St.  Louis — travel- 
ling most  of  the  svay  on  horseback  :uk1  by 
boats  on  rivers,  this  being  the  only  way  of 
journeying  of  that  time. 

After  these  travels,  having  great  faith  of 
the  future  of  Western  Xew  ^'orl•:,  lie  re- 
moved in  182}  to  Rochester,  arid  soon 
after  entered  into  t^ie  aurtion  and  comn:iis- 
sion  business  with  Derick  SiV)]ey.  .Vdded 
to  thi;"^,  the  firm  engaged  in  the  buying  and 
selling  real  estate,  and  purchased  r)ne 
hundred  acres  or  more  of  land  adjoiriing 
the  city  on  the  west,  buying  Town  I.,ot  Xo 
63,  v>-hich  lay  on  both  sides  of  Genesee 
street  and  along  the  line  cf  Buffalo  street. 
This  land  they  cut  up  into  city  lots,  laid 
out  streets,  made  ma]is,  etc.  This  j)urchase 
was  called  the  Sibley  arid  Field  Tract." 
They  erected  the  once  famous  and  large 
(for  those  times)  stone  iniilding  on  the 
coiner  of  Buflalo  and  Genesee  streets,  called 

The  Bull's  Head,"  wliich  v\-as  optned  and 
occujiied  for  several  years  as  a  hotel.  On 
this  ]>urclK'se,  also,  the)'  reserved  on  Gene- 
see street  a  lot  of  ten  acres,  called  The 
Cc'llege  Scpaare,"  dedicating  its  u.se,  as  a 
gift,  to  any  [)arties  who  should  take  it  and 
])Ut  u\)  educational  buildings  in  accordarice 
with  the  views  of  the  donors.  It  was  nev- 
er so  taken,  and  afier  twenty  years  it  re- 
verted back  to  the  original  owners. 

During  tin's  lime,  Mr.  Field  attended  a 
government  sale  of  lands  at  Green  Ikiy. 
He  pr(;cured  a  iior>e  at  Cldcago — tlum  a 
small,  insignitlcant  village — and  in  compan.y 
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with  the  government  agent,  went  to  Green 
]^ay  on  h.>rseback,  the  party  finding  their 
way  I)}-  "  Mp-rd^/Z/Ti-^-,"  and  cam[)ing  at  night 
in  the  fore^t.  This  journey  resulted  in  a 
purchase  of  some  lands  by  Mr.  l''ield,  and 
in  his  ])rospecling  in  the  West,  which  he 
was  anxious  to  do,  that  he  might  judge  of 
the  extent  and  state  of  the  country,  v;hich 
v.cis  tlien  called  "The  Great  West;"  and 
though  impressed  with  its  prospective  great- 
ness, it  did  not  wean  him  from  his  interests 
in  Roctiester, 

■  Leaving  the    auction    and  commission 

;  Inismcss  after  aljout  four  years,  he  entered 
:  into  the  Uiilling  business,  operating  for  tiie 
!  l1rst  tuo  Near.-,    in    the    "  Genesee  Falls 
Mills,"  at  the  brink  of  the  "  High  Falls," 
'  on  il;e  east  side  of  the  river.    The  ir.ills 
were  then  kncjv/n  as  the  "  Palmer  Gleveland 
.Mills."    In  this  first  enterprise  he  was  suc- 
;  cessful,  though  occupants  before  and  after 
I  him  were  not  as  mucfi  so. 

b'rom  this  beginning  he  came  to  the  west 
:  side,  and  opened  business  on  the  iov;ei-,  or 
;  Pjrown's  ]\ace,  making  a  flouring  mill  out 
of  what  had  been  a  woollen  mill;  and  after- 
ward he  Iniilt  the  upper  mill  on  that  race. 
Idere  he  continued  business  until  he  sold 
'  out  and  v;ithdrew.  continuing  a  Itogctkicr  as 
,  a  merchant  miller  about  fifteen  years;  and 
it  is  belie\-ed  that  at  tlie  time  of  his  retiring, 

■  he  v,-as  one  of  the  few  wlio  had  continued 
to  be  prosperous  in  that  business  which 
has  engaged  so  many  men  and  so  much 

I  capital  ivom  the  beginning  of  Rochester. 
Mr.  iMcId  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 

'  "  Rochester  City  I'ank,"  was  its  })resident 
for  many  years,  and  at  its  close.  Ibis  mind 
next  turned  to  railroa.d  interests,  he  being 
connected  v/ith  the  old  'i'onawanda  Rail- 
road west,  wliich  was  afterward  built  from 

i  Batavia  to  Buflalo.    He  was  Superintendent 
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of  Construction,  and  afterward  President 
of  tb.e  J'.'jffalo  and  Rochester  Railroad, 
which  now  is  i)art  of  New  York  Central. 
l)eing  thorouL;hly  interested  in  steam  lii^^li- 
ways,  he  turned  his  attention  to  roads  west 
of  Bufialo,  and  was  a  member  of  the  meet- 
ing at  l-'redonia  that  first  advocated  a  Lake 
Slicie  road,  which  wns  afterward  built. 
Me  was  also  more  or  less  interested  in  all 
tlie  railroads  from  IbaHajo  to  Chicago,  and 
was  a  Director  of  the  first  Board  after  the 
consolidation  of  the  roads  which  now  form 
ilie  New  York  Central. 

In  this  coiniection  it  may  be  stated  that, 
less  than  two  years  ago,  he  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Rake  Shore  and  ^Vlichigan  Southern  Ivail- 
road  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  was  made 
chairman  of  that  meeting,  though  tiien 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age  ! 

Having  always  an  interest  in  the  city 
where  he  lived,  he  consented,  in  former 
years,  to  be  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Ro- 
chester, was  elected,  and  served  v/ith  honor 
and  cfiiciency  one  term  ;  b)ut  respectfully 
declined  the  second  nomination,  though 
pressed  to  accept  it  by  many  citizens. 

He  has  also  been  a  large  owner  of  real 
estate  in  Rochester,  and  only  hve  years  ago 
erected  a  fme  large  block  of  stores  on  State 
street,  corn.er  of  Market. 

The  subject  of  this  short  sketch  is  now 
ill  the  9]  St  year  of  his  age,  and — as  will  be 
seen  by  the  accom})anying  engraving — is 
still  vigorous  and  well-preserved  for  a  man 
of  his  years.  He  has  already  passed  the 
age  allotted  to  man.  and  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  active  business  life,  hns  been 
brought  in  contact  with  very  many  men  ot 
wealth  and  mind,  of  the  best  standing  and 
l'usint:..->5  caj^acity  in  the  diflerent  enter})rises 
o'  I'.fv.    I'his  has  led  him  tl"irough  numerous 


transactions,  requiring  labor,  caution,  and 
energy,  as  well  as  executive  ability  ;  and  it 
may  be  added  as  a  marvel,  exceptionally 
strange,  tiiat  he  has  been  successful  in  all 
his  varied  {pursuits,  never  having  been 
forced  to  succumb  to  financial  embarrass- 
I  ments. 

I      R  may  be  said  too,  with  perfect  truth, 
I  that  tliere  is  not  a  word  of  reproach  against 
I  his  good  name — notliing  to  sully  his  honor 
i  or  «  haracter  -nothing  to  dim  the  lustre  of 
his  life,  now  so  near  its  close.    And  when 
his  spirit  shall  calmly  and  hop'efully  glide 
i  from  earth  into  the  great  unkiiown  beyond, 
.  hiis  h:orK;red  mme  v,'i!l  not  be  forgotten  as 
j  one  of  tlio^e  elllcient  ])ioneers  who  l"ieij)ed 
i  to  lay  th.e  foundations  of  ci\-il  and  religious 
I  socuety   in    Rochester  and  A\'estern  New 
I  York',  and  wiio  did  their  work  so  well. 
April,  1S77. 

F'orman,  Joshua,  was  b(;rn  at  I'leasant 

I  \'alle\-,  I)ulclie^s  Count}-,  N.  Y.,  September 

i  6ih.    1777.    His    parents  v/ere  Josejjh  and 

j  Hann.ah  I'orman.  whio  j^revious  to  tiie  Revo- 

I  lulion   residcvl   in   tlie  city  of   New  York. 

I  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  and  the 

j  ap|)roach   of  the  ilritish  to   that  city,  Mr. 

I  Joseph   Forman  witii   his  funily  retired  to 

Ple;isant  X'alley,  where  the  subject  of  this 

sketch  was  born.  At  an  early  age  he  evinced 

a  stiong  desire  for  learning,  in  which  he  was 

encouraged  b\'  his  tViends.    Jn  the  fall  of 

I  1793.  he  enteied  Union  College  at  Schenec- 

j  tady,  and  in  due  tin^.e  graduated  with  honor. 

I  Directly  after  his  .collegiate  course  vvas  com- 

I  jjleted,  he  entered  the  hnv  otfice  of  Beier 

!  W.  RadciitTe,  f'sq.,  of  }'ough,kee[.sie,  where 

j  he  remained    ab(.)ut  two    years.     He  then 

i  .  - 

:  went  to  tliecity  of  New  York,  and  completed 

!  lii.s  l.iw  studies  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Miles 

I  Hopkins.  Esq.    Soon  after  the  close  of  his 
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professional  course,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Margaret  Alexander,  a  daughter  v(  the  Hon. 
Boyd  Alexander,  M.l\  for  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. In  the  spring  of  iSoo,  Mr.  Torman 
removed  to  Onondaga  Hollow,  and  opened 
a  law  office,  where  he  began  earl)-  to 
manifest  his  pubhc  spirit  and  enterprise. 
By  his  integrity  and  straightforward  course 
in  the  jjractice  of  his  jjrofession,  he  soon 
became  distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  and  by 
his  talents  and  gentlemanly  deportment 
became  familiarly  known  throughout  the 
couiilr)-.  In  1803,  \\'illiam  IL  Sabin  joined 
him  as  a  partner  in  the  practice  of  tlie  law, 
l!i  1S07,  he  V  as  elected  to  the  legislature, 
where  he  l)ecame  prominent  as  the  first  {)io- 
jector  (.>f  tlie  Krie  Canal.  In  18 13,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  the  Onondaga  County  Com- 
mon l^leas  Court,  a  station  he  filled  with  credit 
and  ability  ten  \'ears.  In  1807,  he  erected 
the  fn^t  grist-mill  on  tiie  Oswego  River, 
which  greatly  fac:iHtated  tlie  settlement  of 
that  region.  In  iSoS,  he  founded  the  cele- 
brated Plaster  Company  at  Camillus.  In 
182 1,  Juilge  l''()rman  obiained  tlie  j»assage  of 
a  law  authorizing  tiie  hrvvering  of  C)nond.iga 
I.akc,  and  subsMpienti)-  the  lake  was  lowered 
about  two  feet,  drairiing  the  unwholesome 
marshes  and  improvmg  the  lands  al)0ut  the 
lake.  In  1022,  he  en'ibarketl  in  salt  man- 
ufacturing, introducing  the  manufacture  of 
solar  salt.  Judge  Forman  was  emphatically 
the  founder  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  He  laid 
out  the  centre  of  the  city  iri  181 8,  and  moved 
to  that  place  in  the  year  1S19,  wliere  he  {per- 
sisted in  his  efforts  until  he  had  laitl  the 
broad  and  deep  foundations  of  this  tlourisl.- 
ing  city.  After  his  work  was  accornplisl^ed, 
he  in  1S26  removed  to  New  Jersey,  near 
New  Brunswick,  where  he  superintended 
the  opening  and  working  of  a  copper  mine. 
Soon  after  liis  departure,  tk.e  State  of  New 


York  became  sadly  deranged  in  its  financial 
aftairs.  •  'I'he  bacikiiig  s\siem  vv-as  extren.iely 
defective.  At  this  crisis  Judge  Forman 
came  forward  with  a  plan  for  relief.  At  the 
request  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  Go\'ernor, 
he  spent  the  winter  at  Albany,  drew  up  and 
perfected  liis  bill,  which  was  the  Safety  Fund 
act  passed  that  winter.  In  1829-30,  Judge 
I'^ornian  and  others  bought  from  tlie  Stale  of 
North  Carolina  souk'  300.000  acres  of  land 
in  Ruthfordt(jn,  and  other  counties.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  village  of  Rutli- 
fordton,  where  he  made  great  improveiricnts, 
besides  im])ro\  ing  ihe  mental  an{l  moral  con- 
dition of  the  ini'.abitanis.  In  183  i,  after  an 
absence  of  five  years,  Ju.dge  Forman  visited 
Onondaga,  where  he  recei\  ed  a  public  din- 
ner tendcied  by  all  the  leadir.g  gentlemen  of 
Syracuse.  He  was  welcomcfl  w  ith  un(}ua!i 
fied  demonstrations  of  joy  and  respect.  On 
his  return  to  liis  home  in  North  Carolina, 
while  his  healtii  permitted,  his  business  was 
I)riiu:ipaily  that  of  making  sales  ol  the  lands 
he  had  purchased.  After  visiting  S}racu>e 
once  more  in  i S46,  he  retired  to  liis  rnoun.tain 
home,  where  he  looked  ba(k  upon  a  well- 
sj>enl  life,  much  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
service  of  liis  countr\-,  v.iihout  regret.  He 
died  at  the  village  of  Ruthfordton,  August 
4tii,  1848,  and  his  remains  were  remo\ed  to 
Syracuse,  where  they  rest  in  the  l)eautiful 
rural  cemetery,  Oakv.-ood. 

l'^3r  a  fuller  account  of  Judge  Forman,  see 
Clark's  Onondaga,"  •'  The  Leavenworth 
Genealogy,"  and  "  Hosack's  *'  Life  of  De 
Witt  Chnton/' 

Francis,  John  M.,  editor  of  the  Troy 
I'unrs,  v.-as  born  March  yth,  1823.  PI  is 
lather  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  a  man 
of  extensive  reading  and  great  force  of 
character.    In   1798,   he  emigrated  to  the 
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United  States,  and  settled  near  Utica,  from  : 
wlicnce  he  ren:oved  to  Praltsbiirg,  Steuben  ; 
County,  then  almost  a  wilderness  region,  ; 
and  became  one  of  tlie  pionecis  of  West-  ' 
em  New  York.     Here  lie  engaged  in  ag-  \ 
ricultural  pursuits,  and  here  the  son,  John  ; 
M,,  was  born.    Young  Francis  enj()}'ed  in  • 
his  early  years  the  limited  advantages  of  the  | 
district-school,  an<l  was  jjermitted  to  S{)end  \ 
one  winter  at  the  viilnge  academy— this  last  . 
pri\  ilege constituting  all  the  academic  instruc-  j 
tion  lie  ever  received.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  i 
years,  he  becaine  an  njiprentice  to  tlie  trade  , 
of  a  printer,  in  tiie  otTice  of  the  Ontario  JA'^--  | 
published  at  Canandaigua.    'J'histown  ! 
was  then  the  seat  (A  considerable  political  in-  i 
fluence,  and  the  young  ap}>rentice  soon  be-  ! 
came  not  only  an  interested  ol)server  of  events  | 
as  they  occurred,  but  a  close  student  of  political  ! 
econoniy  and  a  patient  listener  at  the  earnest 
discussions  which  took  place  between  the 
many  distinguislied  men  of  the  village.  At 
the    age    of    nineteen,    having  completed 
his  apjjrenticeship,  lie  removed  to  Palmyra, 
in  \Vayne  Courity.  and  began  his  hrbt  experi-  \ 
ence  as  an  editorial  writer  in  the  columns  of  ' 
the  \Vayne  Sv/Z/z/d'/.    In  1 845,  he  became  the 
associate  editor  of  ihe  Rochester  Daily  Adi'cr- 
iis€)\  and  in  1846  took  up  his  residence  in 
'I'roy,  wh,ere  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Troy  Budget  as  its  editor,  and  subsequentlv 
as  one  of  its  proprietors.     In  the  Hunker 
and  Barnburner  campaigns  wiiich  succeeditd, 
he  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate  of 
free  soil,  free  speech,  and  free  men.  He 
was  the  first  editor  to  establish  the  home  or 
city  department — a  feature  which  has  since 
become  so  prominent  in  all  journals,  llrief 
connections  with  tliC  Troy   J/'/'/^'-and  JVsf 
ensued;  and  in  1S52  Mr.  Francis  began  his 
great  life-work  in  establishing  his  present 


journal — The  Troy  Daily  Times — a  paper 
of  ])re-eminent  enterprise,  ability,  and  influ- 
ence, and  which  has  been  correspondingly 
successful  in  the  material  elements  of  pros-' 
perity.    From  1852  to  1856,  Mr.  Francis  was 
city  clerk  of  Troy;  in  1867,  he  was  elected 
from  t!;e  district  comj>osed  of  Rensselaer  and 
Washington  counties,  to  ser\-e  in  the  conven- 
tion to  re\  ise  the  constitution  of  New  A'ork 
State.    While  in  that  body,  he  delivered  one 
speech  evincing  elaborate  prei)aration  (upon 
the  government  of  cities),  and  took  part  in 
several  debates.    In  1869,  he  travelled  ex- 
tensively in   Euroj.ie,  and  in  187 1   was  ap- 
pointed. United  States  Minister  to  Greece  by 
dVesitlent  Grant.    He  made  a  }jopular  and 
ctble  representative  abroad ;  and  his  resigna- 
tion, two  years  later,  was  accepted  with  reluc- 
tance by  the  government.    In  1S75-6,  Mr. 
Francis  made  a  tour  of  the  globe,  writing  a 
series  of  letters  for  his  paper  descri|)tive  of  his 
travels  and  of  the  foreign  countries  he  visited, 
u'hich  were  widely  read    and  extensively 
copied  by  the  press.    As  the  editor  of  The 
Ti.\n:s,  Mr.  Francis  lias  a  national  reputation. 
Few  men  are  so  well  versed  in  j)ubl!C  affairs 
or  wiehi  a  readier  and  more  skillu!  j)en.  His 
observations  abroad,  combined  with  h.is  ex- 
tensive reading,  have  enriched  his  mind,  and 
given  him  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of 
subjects  as  they  arise  and  require  treatnient 
at  his  hands.    He  is  practically  a  self-made 
man;  and  be.ng  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
mental  powers  increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing, of  a  strong  and  robust  constitution, 
and  a  judgment  upon  men  ar^d  things  that 
rarely  errs,  it  may  be  predicted  of  him  that, 
both  as  a  journalist  and  as  a  public  nsan.  he 
can,  it  he  shall  choose,  make  for  hiu^selt  a 
conspicuous  and  honorable  figure  in  the  h>;-^- 
tory  of  the  times. 
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Frcar,  William    H.,    v>-as  born  in 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  March  29^11,  1841.  His 
parents    were  in  somewhnt   straitened  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  afforded  William  fair 
educational  advantages,  whicli  he  zealously 
improved.    He  secured  a  situation  in  a  coun- 
try store  in  liis  native  village  when  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  at  tlie  expiration  of  two  years  of 
faithful  cleiksliip,  entered  into  the  service  of 
John  Flagg,  then  the  leadir.g  merchant  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.    Young  Frear  corilinued  a  sales- 
man in  Mr.  Flagg's  store  for  six  years,  during 
which  period  he  mastered  every  detail  of  the 
dry  goods  trade,  developed  astoivishing  apti- 
tude for  business,  and  won  the  unlimited  con- 
fidence of  his  employer.    In  1865,  tlie  nni- 
bitious  subject  of  tliis  sketcli,  restive  under 
the  restraints  incident  to  a  subordinate  jjosi- 
lion,  took  the  few  hundied  dollars  he  had 
saved  from  his  earnings  by  an  econ.omy  a])- 
proaching  hardshij),  and  embarked  in  mer- 
cantile life  as  the  partner  of  Mr,  Haverlv. 
under  the  firm  name  of  liaveily  «\:  Frear. 
They  opened  a  small  store  in.  :in  unfivor:'ble 
location;  but  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Mr. 
Frear  bore  fruit  in  sales  aggregating  ^'300,- 
000  during  the  three  years'  existence  of  the 
firm.     In  186S,  the  firm  of  Haverl)'  Frear 
changed  into  Fiagg,  llaverly  ^:  Frear,  with 
Mr.  Frear  as  the  mnnaging  partnei  ;  and  the 
three  rented  the  most  central  store  ui  Tro\', 
situated  in  the  Cannon  Place  building.  Mr. 
Haverly  retired  in  1869  ;  in  tlie  following  year 
a  large  cloak,  shawl,  and  suit  apartment  was 
added;  and  in  1S74  Mr.  Fiear  became  the 
sole  proprietor — a  distinction  he  still  main- 
tains.   As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  re- 
markable augmentation  of  liis  transactioiis 
since  that  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion that  h.e  added  a  contiguous  store  to  his 
dry  goods  house  in  April,   1S75,  and  still 
another  one,  with  an  enti  ance  on  an  adjoin- 


I  ing  street,  ju^t  one  year  later.  Mr.  Frear 
i  now  controls  a  corps  of  fifty  of  the  most  ex- 
'  pert  clerks  in  die  city,  all  of  whom  are  the 
!  fast  friends  of  their  employer,  liis  annual 
i  sales  a[)proximate  a  million  dollars,  and  it  is 
;  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  mammoth 
\  place  of  business  is  the  head  cejitre  of  trade 
j  in  Northern  Xew  York.  In  that  entire  sec- 
;  tion  of  the  State  there  is  no  name  seen  or 
j  spoken  so  ofien  as  that  of  Frear.  The  ad- 
I  vertising  columns  of  the  newspapers  teem 
i  with  fiaring  announcements  of  I'rear's  bar- 
j  gains ;  ferry-boats,  street  cars,  ice-wagons, 
;  fences,  bilbboards,  stages,  cards,  circulars, 
j  p^osters.  tr:Misparencics,  and  a  multiplying 
I  army  of  patrons,  unite  in  one  grand  chorus 
:  to  }noclaim  l-'recw's  low  prices;  tremendous 
1  piles  of  dress-goods  lining  the  sidewalk,  and 
'  reaching  iieavenward,  give  ocular  demonstra- 
:  tions  ot  the  magnitude  of  Frear's  stock; 
'  lavish  liberality  and  praisewortliy  public-spir- 
'  itedness  tell  the  story  of  Frear's  flattering 
j  financial  foimdation  ;  and  yet  the  busiest, 

most  unassunn'ng  and  genial  man  in  Frear's 
j  fimous  store,  is  William  II.  Frear.  His  un- 
;  daunted  genius,  prodigious  enterprise,  and 
I  brilliant  success  compel  universal  admira- 
;  tion.     Fie  has  no  bad  habits  to  block  the 

{•atliway  of  prosperity,  arjd  his  life  presents 
I  to  the  struggling  youth  a  striking  example  of 

what  brains,  self-denial,  honest}-,  and  enter- 
I  prise  may  accomj.lisli.  Altliough  he  has  yet 
;  to  reach  the  meridian  of  his  career,  William  H, 
j  Frear  is,  to-da\-,  the  most  powerfiil  name  in 
:  commercial  circles  north  of  the  city  of  New 
i  York. 

I  Ganson,  John,  was  born  in  Le  Roy, 
!  Genesee  County,  N.  Y'.,  January  ist,  18 19, 
•  and  was  of  Dutch  and  Se.otcli  descent. 

At  the  age  of  two,  he  lost  his  father,  thus 
!  being  left  entirelv-  to  the  care  of  his  mother 
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How  well  she  discharged  her  diuies,  the  ca- 
reer of  the  lamented  son  bears  witness.  His 
early  education  was  lookeel  after  by  her,  and 
in  183S,  at  the  age  of  rjineteen,  lie  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  Uriiversit}-,  and  soon 
after  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  othce 
of  the  distinguished  firm  of  Sibley  &  Word.en, 
of  Canandaigua,  and  was  admitted!  to  the  bar 
in  1842. 

He  was  married  to  tlie  daughter  of  M.  H. 
Sibley,  who  still  survives  him. 

He  continued  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
office  in  wliich  he  had  i)rosccuted  his  studies 
till  1846,  in  which  year  he  came  to  JJuffalo, 
where  he  resided  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
Immediately  on  arriving  here,  lie  went  into 
partnership  with  E.  G.  Sp.uilding,  with  Vv'hom 
he  remained  associated  abcjuL  thret;  )ears. 
From  that  time  till  January  ist,  1S62,  he 
practised  his  profession  alone,  when  he  formed 
a  copartnership  with  James  M.  Smitli,  which 
continued  till  June,  1873,  when  Judge  Sinitli 
was  called  to  the  bench.  His  last  paitner- 
ship  was  with  E.  R.  J^acon,  Ji>q. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Ganson  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate.  In  1863,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  refused  'he  nomination  for  a 
second  term.  In  1873,  lie  v;as  again  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  and  was  a  member  of  tlic 
same  at  the  time  of  his  death,  winch  occmred 
the  2otli  of  September,  j8y  |.. 

He  was  a  man  of  magnificent  pliysique  and 
noble  bearing,  a  nobleman  of  nature,  and  a 
kindly,  courteous  gentleman  always.  And 
the  loss  of  no  one  has  been  more  severely  felt 
through  the  whole  community  of  this  cit\-  for 
many  years  than  that  of  John  Ganson. 

Gardner,  Hon,  Hiram. — Thk  eminent 
and  distinguished  jurist  was  born  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  February  9th,  1800.  His 
parents  were  farmers  of  excellent  character 
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and  intelligence,  belonging  to  the  society  cf 
I  Friends.    While  they  felt  a  deep  interest  \\) 
I  the  welfare  of  their  son,  and  watched  h\s 
[  early  years  with  the  utuK.st  care,  )  et  they  un- 
fortunately could  afford  him  but  little  thian- 
cicd  help  in  the  [unsuit  of  his  studies.  Con- 
sequently, thiown   upon  his  own  resources 
fr(jm  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  nol)le 
:  career,  he  was  self-nuide.    After  pursuing  an. 
'  academical  course  as  far  as  circumstances 
;  would  |>ermit,  he  entered  himself  as  a  student 
'  of  law,  and  studied  for  about  two  years,  when 
j  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  fmished  the 
i  course.     In  1S21,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
I  bar,  and  a  )  eai-  later  commenced  })ractice  in 
;  tlie  Su[)reme  Court.      In   October  (1822), 
I  he    moved    to    Eockijort,    N.    Y.,  wheie 
he  resided   till   liis   death,   which  occurred 
March  i3lh,   1874.      In  1823,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  ofllce  of  Justice  of  the  Peace; 
j  in  1825,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
\  Common   Fleas;   in   1827,  Su})reme  Court 
I  Commissioner,  and  was  admitted  as  a  Master 
I  in  Chancery.     In   1S31,  he  was  appointed 
i  Surrogate,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1836, 
that  he  might  represent  his  district  in  the 
'  Sta>te  Legislature,  to  which  i)OsitIon  he  had 
I  alread}-  been  elected.    In  18.15,  he  ^^'^^^  elect- 
;  ed  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
I  tion  which  revised  the  second   and  framed 
j  tlie  lhii\l  Slate  Constitution.      In  1S47,  he 
I  was  elected  County  Judge  and  Surrogate 
I  under  the  ci)nstitution  he  helped  to  frame, 
j  In  1858,  he  UTS  elected  Canal  Ccjmrnissioner. 
'  In  the  fall  of  1868,  he  was  ap[)ointed  to  the 
;  oft'ice  of  County  Judge,  to  su[)ply  a  vacancy, 
\  and  ill  the  following  November  (1869),  he  was 
f  elected  to  the  same  positi<jn  for  the  term  of 
i  four  years. 

i  In  enumerating  these  facts,  the  reader  may 
I  realize  how  huge  a  portion  of  his  professional 
;  life  was  enii/io)ed  in  the  execution  of  duties 


\ 
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connected  with  puljlic  trusts,  and  how  con- 
stantly and  entiiely  he  was  confided  in  by  his 
fellow-citi/en?.  Ilis  cor.spicuous  abiHty  and 
talent  were  unifuri\ily  and  successfully  direct- 
ed to  the  elevation  of  the  juelicial  ofiice  and  of 
the  legal  profession.  He  was  not  a  politician, 
but  never  shrank  from  what  he  considered 
his  duty  as  an  American  citi/^n.  His  ideas 
of  political  jnirity,  integrity,  and  honor  were 
of  the  most  elevated  character,  and  though 
twerity-fi\-e  of  the  fifiy  years  s}Knt  as  a  })rac- 
titioner  he  held  public  uffKie,  we  can  consci- 
entiousl)' say  he  never  sought,  by  word,  act, 
or  deed,  any  favors  of  diis  chaiacter. 

In  j -)eceml>'.T,  1S73.  the  menibcrs  of  tlie  bar 
of  Niagara  County  hehl  a  meeting  for  the  [tur- 
])Ose  of  taking  suitable  action  in  reference  to 
the  fma!  retirement  of  Hon.  Huam  Ciardner 
from  the  bencli.  Ap[)ropriale  resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  uijon  rein  ing  they  {)roceed- 
ed  in  a  bud)-  to  Ins  residence,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  judge  in  a  mo^t  cordial  man- 
ner. After  a  brief  jKiuse,  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  arose,  and  in  a  few  touchi'ng  remaiks 
prcsente(j  an  engrossed  cop\'  of  tlic  same  to 
the  judge,  who  rej)hed  with  tieep  emotion, 
thanking  theni  for  such  a  testimonial  of  con- 
fidence and  esteem.  The  atfair  tlircnighout 
was  one  which  w  ill  liiiger  long  in  the  memory 
of  those  present.  Few  men  ever  retired  from 
];u!;lir,  life  whh  so  hon(>rab!e  aCid  satisfactory 
a  rcf.on!  as  Judge  fiardner.  The  ermine 
drop])ed  from  his  shoulders  as  si^otless  as 
when  its  folds  hrst  graced  the  v/earer. 

In  his  family  Ins  infiuence  was  delightful 
and  all-pervading.  In  the  church  of  Clod  he 
was  an  ornanient  and  a  pillar  of  strength,  re- 
flecting in  his  life  tiie  beauty  and  po.ver  of 
Cdiri.tianity,  He  was  u;iiiring  in  his  labors 
for  the  welfare  of  tlie  place  wb.ere  he  resided, 
an  ardent  lover  of  his  countr)-,  and  did 
wliat  he  could  for  the  elevation  and  j)urifica- 


':  don  of  humanity  in  its  largest  and  most  ex- 
;  tended  sense. 

i  "  Uc  towcncd  above  his  fellow-incn  as  a  majcsiic 
[  tree 

;  In  some  primeval  forest  rears  its  topmost 
'  t>ranrhcs  free  ; 

!  Raised  up  of  God  in  kin;_;-ly  strength  above  the 
j  storm  ai\d  strife, 

!  A  landmark  to  the  race,  a  type  of  (.'hristian  life  " 

1  Greeley,  Horace,  v/as  born  in  Am- 
!  herst,  X.  H.,  Febrtiary  3d,  rSii.  His  fa- 
i  ther  was  a  farmer  in  Immble  circumstances, 
:  and  while  yet  a  clnld  Horace  took  an  active 
j  part  in  the  labor  of  the  farm.  It  was  his 
'  task  to  ride  the  horses  to  plouf-'h,  to  assist  in 
I  tlie  spring  i)lanting,  to  pick  up  stones  from 
i  th.e  field,  and  in  the  li'osty  autumn  morm'rigs 
j  to  watch  the  oxen  as  they  fed  on'  th.e  grass 
!  beside  the  corn-held  before  they  were  yoked 
i  u[)  for  tlieir  day's  work.  At  an  early  age  lie 
:  gave  tokens  of  remarkable  intelligence  and  a 
j  singular  love  of  learning.  He  could  read 
1  before  he  was  two  years  old,  and  had  scarcely 
j  reached  the  age  of  ten  before  he  had  de- 
!  voured  e\'ery  book  tluit  he  could  b'orrow 
'  within  seven  miles  of  his  father's  house, 
i  His  third  witUer  was  spent  at  the  house 
;  of  his  maternal  grandfather  in  Londonderry, 
I  where  he  atcended  a  district-school  for  the 
fu'St  time.  He  at  once  attracte^i  notice  by 
'  the  exceliencc  of  his  recitations,  and  espe- 
I  cially  by  his  skill  in  spelling.  When  he  was 
I  about  ten  years  old,  his  lather  retnoved  with 
I  the  family  to  West  I  laven,  \'t.,  where  for  about 
'  hvc  years  he  was  assisted  by  Horace  in 
!  dealing  up  wild  land  and  other  severe  iiian- 
i  ual  labor.  At  tiie  end  of  that  time,  in  the 
'  s[)ring  of  1S26,  he  became  aii  aj)prentice  to 
tlie  printer  of  a  weekly  news[)a[)er  in  East 
Pouitney,  Vt.  This  was  a  position  wliich  lie 
I  had  long  coveted,  having  early  set  his  heart 
I  on  following  the  trade  of  Benjainin  Franklin. 
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He  soon  learned  the  art  of  setting  type,  and 
even  before  the  first  week  was  over,  his  skill 
was  superior  to  that  of  niany  an  apprentice 
uho  had  been  in  practice  a  rnontli.  After 
remaining  in  this  situation  about  four  years, 
he  had  become  master  of  the  trade,  and  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  in  conducting  the 
newspaper.  In  June,  1830,  tlie  paper  v,  as 
discontinued,  and  young  Greeley,  at'"ter  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  with  his  parents,  wlio  had 
removed  to  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  obtained  employ- 
ment in  some  of  the  prinling-otTices  in  that 
vicinity.  The  work  was  hard  and  the  pay 
poor,  and  lie  at  length  made  up  his  mind  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  New  York.  He  arrived 
in  that  city  on  August  I'/lh,  1S31,  with  only 
ten  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  a  scanty  slock 
of  clothing  in  his  bundle.  After  mucli  difli- 
culty,  he  found  employment  as  a  journeyman 
printer.  In  this  capacity  he  worked  in  sev- 
eral different  offices  until  January  1st,  1S33, 
when  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Fran- 
cis Story,  and  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  Morning  Fosf,  the  first  daily  penny  paper 
ever  printed.  The  enterprise  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  paper  failed  in  about  three  v/eeks. 
The  partnership,  however,  went  on  in  the 
job-printing  business  until  July,  when  it  v.-as 
dissolved  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Story. 
His  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Jonas  Win- 
chester, and  on  IMnrch  22d,  1S34,  the  new 
firm  issued  the  fir^i  nuinber  of  the  jVew 
Yofker^  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, politics,  and  news.  Tliis  was  edited 
almost  exclusively  by  I\Ir.  Greeley,  and  pub- 
lished under  his  immediate  supervision.  It 
was  considered  at  tliat  time  the  best  news- 
paper of  its  kind  ever  attempted  in  this 
country.  In  spire  of  its  high  character,  it 
never  gained  financial  success,  and  Mr.  Gree- 
ley was  obliged  to  engage  iiis  labors.  He 
sup[*lied  the  Daiiy  Wlilg  with  its  leading 
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■  articles  for  some  months,  and  in  i'^2>'^  under- 
1  took  the  editorial  cliarge  of  the  yt-ffersonia>i^ 
I  a  political  weekly  nev\'S[)aper,  devoted  to  the 
j  interests  of  the  Whig  party,  and  published  in 
1  the  city  of  Albany.    This  journal,  according 
I  to  its  original  plan,  continued  in  exisicnce 
I  but  one  year,  and  in  May,  1S40,  Mr.  Greeley 
j  devoted  liimself  to  the  editorship  of  the  Log 
Cabin,  a  campaign  journal  estal>lished  in  the 
interest  of  Gen.  \V.  II.  Harrison,  the  Whig 
candidate  for  the  presidenc)-.    It  obtained  a 
large  circulation,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1841, 
was  mergeil,  together  \\  ith  tlv^^  New  Yorker^ 
in  the   I'ribiuic,  witii  which  Mr.  Greeley's 
name  is  comijletel}'  identified,  an.d  for  which 
his  previous  newspaper  enterj)rises  had  served 
as  a  pi'eparation. 

The  first  number  of  tiiis  celel)rated  journal 
was  issued  on  April  10th,  1841 .    It  was  a  small 
sheet,  retailing  for  one  cent,  ^^ith  no  presses, 
no  cajjital,  and  with  only  500  subscribers. 
\  For  the  first  week,  the  ex|!enses  exceeded  the 
income,  but  in  the  course  of  six  months  it 
was  establisiied  on  a  somidi   financial  basis, 
when  Mr.  Thomas  McKlrath.  becanne  a  part- 
ner and  undertook  the  sole  charge  of  the 
business  of  })ublication,  leaving  Mr.  Greeley 
j  the  exclusive  care  of  the  editorial  department. 
I  In  1848,  Mr,  (ireeley  was  elected  to  fill  a 
j  vacancy  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
I  sentat!\!.;s  \\\   tiie   National    Congress,  and 
;  served  in  that  body  from  December  ist  of 
I  that  year  to  March  4th,  1849.    He  took  an 
I  active  part  again,,t  the  abuses  of  the  mileage 
i  system  and  in  favor  of  the  establishment  ot 
j  homesteads  in  the  public  lar.ds.    In  1851,116 
j  \isited  Euro[)e  and  served  as  one  of  the  jurors 
I  of  the  World's  Fair  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
\  London.    He  also  appeared  before  the  par- 
j  liamentary  committee  on  nev/spaper  taxes, 
\  and  gave  full  and  important  details  concern- 
ing the  nev/spaper  press  of  this  country.  His 
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letters  during;  his  absence  .ire  among  his  most 
interesting  productions.  In  1S55,  he  made  a 
second  visit  to  Europe,  cliielly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  French  Exhibition,  re- 
maining abroad  about  tliree  montlis.  In  1859, 
he  made  a  journey  across  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  honored  with  a  public  recep- 
tion at  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  After 
having  exerted  himself  for  the  prevention  of 
civil  war  between  th.e  South  and  th.e  North,  at 
the  National  RcpulJican  Convention  which 
met  in  Chicago  in  May,  1S60,  he  took  a  de- 
cided stand  in  favor  of  its  vigorous  prosecution 
subsequent  to  the  actual  commencement  of 
hostilities.  In  1S64,  he  made  an  attempt  at 
reconciliation  on  a  plan  of  adjustment  i>ro- 
posed  to  President  Eincoln,  which  proved  un- 
successful. In  the  same  year,  Mr,  Greeley 
was  a  presidential  elector  for  iViC  State  of  New 
York,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Eoyalist  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia.  Upon  the  close  of  th.e 
war  in  the  spring  of  1S65,  Mr.  Greeley  be- 
came a  strenuous  advocate  for  complete  pa- 
cification based  on  the  conditions  of  inipartial 
suffrage  and  universal  amnesty.  In  jjursuance 
of  this  end,  he  consented  to  be  one  of  the 
bondsmen  for  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  late 
President  of  the  Confederacy,  vho  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
charge  of  treason.  In  1S67,  Mr.  Greeley  was 
a  delegate  to  the  New  York  State  Convention 
for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  in 
1869  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  ofhce  of  State  Comptroller,  but  was  de- 
feated in  the  canvass.  In  1870,  he  stood  for 
Congress  as  a  candidate  for  the  Sixtii  New 
York  district,  and  was  again  defeated,  though 
receiving  an  excerptionally  large  number  of 
votes.  The  Liberal  Convention  for  the  nomi  - 
nation of  a  candidate  t"or  the  presidency, 
which  met  in  Cincinnati  on  May  ist,  1S72, 
after  the  fifth  ballot,  gave  a  majority  of  votes 


'  for  Mr.  Greeley,    He  accepted  tlie  iiomiiia- 
'  tion,  and  in  tlie  irionth  of  July  following  was 
nominated  for  the  same  office  by  the  Demo- 
;  cratic  Convention  at  Baltimore.    He  was  thus 

■  ])resenied  to  tlie  country  as  the  candidate  of 

■  two  great  parties  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
I  government,  and  an  impassioned  contest  en- 
sued; and  he  lost  the  election  by  a  large  ma- 

I  jority.  During  the  canvass,  Mr,  Greeley 
!  performed  an  incredible  amount  of  mental 
;  and  physical  labor.  He  constantly  spoke, 
I  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  numerous 
j  and  eager  audiences,  frankly  discussing  the 
\  great  questions  at  issue,  and  expressing  his 
I  conviction  with  equal  boldness  and  candor. 

!  His  stroma  constitution  at  lencth  became  im- 

i 

i  paired  by  excessive  toil  and  intense  excite- 
I  m.cnt.  ThQ  loss  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  a 
!  hopeless  invalid  for  many  years,  and  upon 
j  whose  death-bed  he  attended  during  the  last 
1  week  of  the  canvass,  served  to  complete  the 
I  fatal  work.  He  was  attacked  with  inflamma- 
I  tion  of  the  brain,  and  sinking  under  the  dis- 
I  ease,  died  on  November  29th,  at  the  residence 
I  of  his  pliysician,  two  or  three  miles  from  his 
i  own  country-home  at  Chappaqua. 
I  In  addition  to  his  labors  as  a  journalist  and 
i  public  speaker,  Mr.  Greeley  v/as  the  author 
j  of  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  are 
I  the  following :  "  Hints  towards  Reforms" 
I  {1S50);  Glances  at  Europe  "  (1S51) ;  "  His- 
i  tory  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension" 
j  (1856);  "Overland  Journey  to  San  Fran- 
I  Cisco"  (i860) ;  'Hlie  American  Conflict" 
!  (1S64);  "Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life" 
I  (1S69).  ]Mr.  Greeley  was  also  the  writer  of 
I  tlie  sketch  of  Henry  Clay  and  of  other  articles 
I  in  the  New  American  Cyclopaedia,  and  of 
i  the  Confederate  States,  and  several  other 
vahuible  papers  in  "  Johnson's  Cyclopcedia," 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  editors. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Greeley  ha.s  been  written  by 
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James  Parton  (P.osion,  1S55  ;  reviewed,  1S6S), 
and  a  iiieiriorial  volume  was  issued  by  the 
Tribune  Association  in  1873.  [George  AV/An-.) 

Green,  Robert,  was  born  in  London- 
derry, Ireland,  May  12th,  1S21.  His  parents 
removed  with  him  to  Canada  in  his  inl^mcy 
and  remained  there  three  years.  They  then 
removed  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  wliere  he  received 
a  common-school  education.  At  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  commenced  to  earn  h.is  own  living 
at  the  trade  of  cabinet-making.  At  twenty- 
three,  with  a  capital  of  not  more  than  6100, 
.saved  hom  his  wages  and  over-v/ork,  he  com- 
menced business  for  liimself  in  a  small  way.  At 
first  only  a  dealer  in  chairs,  lie  enlarged  his  busi- 
ness by  degrees  to  include  general  furniture 
and  cabinet-making.  In  185 1,  his  place  of 
business  was  burned  with  a  loss  that  exceeded 
his  insurance.  lie  suftered  loss  by  hre  on  two 
other  occasions  and  in  the  great  fire  of  1862, 
lost  store,  factory,  and  home.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  repeated  and  severe  discourage- 
ments, he  continued  business  v/ith  great  cour- 
age and  energy.  ^Vhile  his  store  was  rebuilding, 
he  occupied  a  small  store  on  Congress  street, 
and  subsequently  bouglu  the  premises  on 
River  street,  still  occupied  by  his  business. 
In  1863,  he  built  his  fine  residence.  No.  72 
Fifth  street,  where  his  family  still  reside. 

His  death  occurred  in  February,  1S77. 
Those  v*'ho  live  to  lament  liini  may  well 
find  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the  memory 
of  his  manly,  wortliy,  and  blameless  life,  and 
the  patient  fortitude  and  resolution  with  which 
he  met  and  overcame  cl"iecks  and  hardshij^s 
before  whicl\  a  weaker  nature  would  have  lost 
lieart  and  given  way. 

Tiie  charities  of  Mr.  Green  were  as  large 
as  they  were  unostentatious.  He  had  a  kind 
heart,  a  liberal  hand,  and  a  genial  temj^er, 
and  has  lefL  behind  him  -i  name  for  excellence 


'  and  honor  in  all  the  relations  of  life  which 
will  prove  his  enduring  monument. 

Greene,  W.  K.,  was  born  at  Woodstock, 
Ct.,    July    iSth,    1S16.     He   removed  to 
Hagaman's  Mills  in  183S,  and  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  carpets.    In   1841,  he 
mos  ed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  coniin.ued  the 
\  same  business  until  1847.    He  then  went  to 
;  Astoria,  Long  Island,  where  for  one  year  he 
harl  charge  of  Higgins's  carpet-mills.  In  1S48, 
he  moved  to  Schenectady,  where  he  also  re- 
;  mained  one  year,  having  charge  of  a  carpet- 
^  mill  owned  by  a  stock  company  of  which  he 
'  was  a  member.    In  1849,  he  sold  out  his  in- 
terest there,  and  returned  to  .-Vmsterdam,  where 
■  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death.    On  his 
I  return  there,  he  again  embarked  in  the  manu- 
;  facture  of  carpets,  and  carried  on  the  same 
:  successfully  until  the  year  i860,  when  lie  sold 
I  liis  carjict  looms  and  machinery,  and  instead 
i  [)ut  in  knitting  n;achinery  for  the  manufacture 
I  of  knit  wrappers,  drawers,  and  jackets.  He 
:  co'iiinued  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  until 
;  hiis  death,  at  v/hich  time  h.e  was  running  13 
:  sets  of  cards  and  employing  some  300  hands 
:  He  v.-as  always  a  successful  business  man,  and 
^  amassed  a  large  fortune.    In  Ju.ly,  1S69,  he 
;  went  to  I'Airope,  ho})ing  to  regain  his  health, 
;  which  had  become  seriously  impaired.  His 
family  consulied  the  best  of  foreign  physicians, 
;  l)ut  they  were  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  him, 
:  and  he  finally  died  at  Rome,  Italy,  Jan.  23d, 
1870,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.     His  re- 
uKiins  were  embalmed  and  brought  to  his 
honie  in  Amsterdam, and  now  rest  tliere  among 
'  his  kindred  in  the  beautit'ul  (jreen  Hill  Ceme- 
'  tery.    His  virtues  were  many.    hVw  j)ersonal 
pleas  for  help  fell  upon  his  ear  unheard  or 
unanswered.    He  dispensed  his  charities  with 
liberality  while  living,  and  without  ostentation. 
,  His  position  in  life  and  his  fortune  were  of  his 
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own  creation.    V^y  untiring  industry,  strict 
economy,  and  close  attention  to  business,  he  ! 
attained  reputation  and  social  position,  which  , 
will  live  as  a  monument  to  his  proud  char-  ; 
acter. 

Haberstro,  Joseph  Lambert.— Who-  j 
ever  achieves  fortune  and  social  position  by  j 
his  own  efforts,  and  preserves  at  the  same  time  | 
an  unblemished  reputation,  is  a  credit  to  any  | 
community,  and  is  a  snfe  example  an<l  guide  | 
to  succeeding  generations.  The  subject  ofthis  i 
sketch  was  born  in  JJuftalo,  on  the  27th  of  j 
July,  1831.  His  parents,  Joseph  and  Catlia-  ! 
fine  M.  llaberstro,  were  natives  of  Als:ice,  | 
and  came  to  this  country  in  182S.  Jlis  ialh-  | 
cr  was  a  gunsmith  by  trade,  and  foi!ov;od  this  I 
occupation  in  l^JufT.do  till  1845,  wlien  he  | 
commenced  merchan<lising,  wliicl^  he  carried 
on  successfully  for  many  )  ears,  and  died  much  | 
respected  in  1S62,  his  wile  surviving  him  : 
twelve  years.  i 

Joseph  Lambert  llaberstro  received  only  a  | 
common-school  ediication,  aiid  at  the  age  of  | 
thirteen  left  his  stu(Ues  to  learn  lii^  fithcr's 
trade,   continuing    at    the    same   till  1S47, 
v/hen  he  joined  his  father  in  the  njercan.tile  j 
business,  following  the  same  till  1S59.    At  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  in  1S53,  and  while  in  mer- 
chandising, Mr.   Haberstro  was   married  to  j 
Miss  Barbara  Sclicu,  daughter  of  I'luii})  Scheu,  1 
by  whom  he  has  liad  ten  children.    In  1S59,  | 
Mr.  Haberstro  comn)cnced  the  business  of  | 
brewer  an<l  maltster,  which  he  still  fallows,  i 
The  business  career  of  Mr.  Haberstro  in  this 
city  has  been  a  most  successful  one,    I  lis  bus- 
iness talents,  industry,  and  energy,  whicli  have  \ 
never  wavered  frum   the   proper   direction.  ; 
would  have  made  hin^  |)artially  succts-ful  in  i 
any  place;  but  in  Bufialo,  where  there  vas  ! 
such  an  ample  field  for  their  development,  | 
Mr.  Haberstro  has  reached  a  pos:tiun  in  the  j 


busip.ess  world  which  must  satisf}-  all  his  as- 
pirations, and  in  said  career  lie  has  made  many 
iriends,  the  result  of  successful  enterprise  and 
e.xalted  merit.  In  1864,  he  was  elected  to  his 
fnst  political  office,  that  of  alderman  ;  and  in 
1S66  was  le-elected,  thus  serving  four  years 
in  tliat  capacity.  During  the  second  term  of  his 
service,  he  was  president  of  the  council,  and  was 
also  acting  mayor  of  the  city.  Hou-  well  he 
filled  these  positions,  was  best  acknowledged 
by  the  fact  that,  in  1867,  he  was  elected  City 
Treasurer,  aiul,  in  reward  for  his  faithful  ser- 
vices, was  again  elected  in  1S69,  thus  having 
the  h.onor  of  being  tlie  tirst  gentleman,  who 
held  the  ofhce  for  four  years  since  Buffalo 
l.)ecame  a  city.  This  did  not  end  his  official 
career  and  usefulness,  for  his  name  was  a 
tower  of  strength  to  his  party  in  the  (.lection 
of  1S76;  and  at  that  time  he  was  cho- 
sen sheriff,  v/hicli  position  he  now  holds,  and 
his  devotion  to  his  official  trusts  has  won  for 
him  the  general  respect  of  the  comnauiiity  in 
which  he  lives. 

Xo  man  occui)ies  a  more  enviable  position 
in  the  connnunity  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
nor  more  clearly  exemplifies  th.e  legitimate 
result  of  well-directed  energy,  industry,  and 
thoroughness  of  purpose. 

Agan,  Patrick  H.— The  subject  of  diis 
skctcli  was  born  at  Watertown.  N.  Y  ,  in 
the  year  181 7.  In  1826,  both  his  jtarents 
died,  leaving  a  large  family  of  children  with- 
out ade(|uate  meai'S  of  support.  The  house- 
hold was  consequently  broken  up  and  scatter- 
ed—  Patrick  finding  a  refuge  and  home  in  a 
good  family  a  few  miles  distant.  Here  he  re- 
mained seven  \  ears,  attending  a  country  school 
in  u-inter  for  three  years,  and  a  village  school 
the  remaining  four  winters.  His  studies  were 
confined  to  the  rudimentary  branches.  At 
sixteen,  he  was  offered  a  clerkship  in  a  store 
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at  Liverpool,  Onondaga  Conriiy,  aivl  gla^lly 
accepted  the  situation.  In  1S36,  be  went  to 
Detroit,  Micli..  intending  to  remain  there,  but 
returned  in  1^*37.  Soon  afterward  he  en- 
gaged in  trade  in  a  small  way,  and  continued 
in  business  tor  six  years.  In  1S46,  lie  j)ur- 
cha-ed  a  half  interest  in  the  Ono/iJaga 
Standard^  and  tlien  moved  to  Syracuse. 
Tliis  paper  remained  under  his  editorial 
management  for  more  tlian  twenly  years.  In 
1850,  the  Sy)acusc  Daily  SidJidard  was  estab- 
lished, under  his  management  also.  In  1S56, 
he  sold  his  interest  in  these  two  papers,  but 
continued  his  ediioria!  work  ten  years  lunger. 
During  these  twenty  years,  the  slavery  ques- 
tion became  the  i)aramount  issue  in  our  i)ol- 
itlcs.  Although,  the  Slatidard  was  the  Demo- 
cratic "  organ  "  of  the  county,  ]Mr.  Agan  ear- 
nestly advocated  the  ado!)tion  of  the  W'il- 
mot  Proviso,"  opposing  the  election  of  General 
Cass  in  1848,  by  reason  of  the  part}-'s  h.ostil- 
ity  to  that  measure.  For  the  same  reason 
lie  refused  to  support  Mr.  Ikudianan  in  1S56. 
In  1S60-64.  he  favored  Mr.  Lincoln's  election 
to  the  piesidenc)-.  Mr.  Agan.  was  always 
the  foe  of  legislative  subsidies  and  of  govern- 
mental aid  to  internal  improvements.  He 
also  earnestly  advocated  free-trade  doctrines, 
believing  Protection"  to  be  grounded  in 
selfishness  and  a  device  for  robbery.  hi 
State  aftaiis  he  was  for  conhniiig  legislation  to 
general  objects  and  within  constitutional  lim- 
itations, favoring  the  repeal  of  the  usury  and 
inspection  laws,  and  opposing  all  attempts  to 
enfoi-ce  morality  through  legal  restraints  and 
p)enalties.  He  likewise  urged  the  sale  of  tlie 
Canals  and  their  reiincpiishment  by  tiie  State, 
as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  treasury,  and  as 
the  only  sure  method  of  eradicating  corruption 
in  their  management.  In  1S66,  differing  from 
the  Republican  'party  in  its  Soutiiern  poh'cw 
Mr,  Agan  witlidrew  from  the  Stand.drd  and 


from  erlitorial  liL\  In  1S55,  A^r.  Agan  v/as 
nominated  on  thiC  ]  )emocratic  ticket  for  the 
ofrice  of  Ins[)ector  of  State  Prisons,  but  was  de- 
feated with  all  his  associates.  In  1857,  he  was 
elected  County  1"reasurer,and  ser\  ed  one  term. 
In  1S61,  he  was  app.ointed  Postmaster  at  Syra- 
cuse, aPid  served  four  years  in  that  office. 
Prom  1S50  to  1S56,  he  was  clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Su|)ervisors  of  Onondaga  County.  !Mr. 
.\gaii  was  the  earliest  advocate  of  the  Syra- 
cu;;e  Northern  I\ailway  enterprise,  and  devot- 
ed much,  time  and  labor  in  promoting  its  suc- 
cess, ha\  ing  been  secretary  of  the  company 
from  the  outset  until  after  the  road  was  com- 
pleted. He  was  also  the  first  to  suggest  the 
ron\'ersion  of  the  Adirondack  wilderness  into 
a  State  Park— a  measure  that  has  received  the 
I'lublic  sanction,  and  altliough  still  delayed  in 
its  consummation,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  ultimate 
accomplishment. 

Hardin,  Georg'e  A.-— This  distmguish- 
cd  junst.  the  son  of  Col.  LA-,ei>h  and  Amanda 
Ikackus  Ilaiilin,  was  h•n\^  Au.gust  17th,  1832, 
in  the  town  of  \\'infield,  Herkimer  County, 
X.  V.  He  received  a  ()re[)aratory  education 
at  Cazeno\ia  an<]  Whitestone  seminaries 
l>efore  entering  Cp,ion  College,  from  vvhich 
place  he  graduated  with  honors  in  1852.  He 
completed  his  law  s-tudies  with  J.  N.  Lake  and 
the  late  J  ud-e  X 01  ion,  pre-eminent  iii  that  yxw 
of  th>e  State  for  their  great  learning  in  the  law, 
of  v.hirl-i  they  gave  their  student  the  benefit, 
irispiring  him  witli  t  portion  of  tiieir  zeal  lor 
the  profession.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Watertown,  X.  V.,  July  4th,  1S54,  and  soon 
after  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Judge 
Xollon.  Filled  with  honorable  emulation 
and  a  fair  held  befeae  him,  it  was  not  long 
l)efore  lie  became  known  as  a  rising  man  in 
his  [>rofession.  Fortunately  he  recei'^ed  all 
the  ad\  entitious  assir^tance  of  thorough  train- 
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iiig  in  mental  exercise  previoriS  to  coinrnencing 
the  study  of  the  hiw;  and  when  he  hod  mas- 
tered iiis  profession,  he  possessed  an  untold 
advantage  over  those  wlio  had  been  deprived 
of  a  suitable  prejiaratory  education. 

In  1858,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
King  district-attorney  of  Herkimer  County, 
elected  the  same  \'ear,  and  filkd  tlie  position 
until  January  1st,  7S62  ;  ^vhen,  having  been 
elected  by  the  Union  Re[iul,)lican  i^arty,  he 
took  his  position  and  entered  tlie  State  Senate. 
rej)resenting  the  Tv.entieth  (iistrict,  Herkimer 
and  Otsego  counties.  At  the  close  of  tlie  ses- 
sion in  1S63,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  die 
lav\',  vvhich  he  coniinucd  uauil  1S71,  when  he 
was,  by  both  Republican  and  Democratic  par- 
ties, nominated  and  elected  Justice  of  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  for  tlie  Fildi  judicial  District  for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years,  'i'he  nomination  by 
both  political  j)artics  was  a  marked  testimonial 
to  his  standing,  and  k.e  luas  ever  endeavored 
to  discharge  the  judicial  duties  so  as  to  merit 
the  partiality  and  kindness  shown  liim  by  tlie 
people  and  the  very  al.ile  bar  of  his  district.* 
He  has  been  a  stirring,  j)ractical  man  both  in 
his  public  and  his  private  life.  He  h.as  done 
much,  and  all  honorably,  and  btudiuusly  en- 
deavored to  di.^charge  the  thuies  imposed  on 
him  in  every  public  [)osition  he  ha>  held.  In 
the  community  in  which  he  lives,  he  enjo)S 
the  entire  confidence  of  all  who  know  him, 
regardless  of  [)arty  or  condition,  as  one  of  the 
purest  of  men,  reliable  in  e\  ery  respect,  though 
modest  and  retiring,  passing  for  less  than  his 
real  wortli.  A  man  of  good  attainments, 
which  are  sound  and  substantial. 

Harper,  Fletcher,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  H  arper  vS:  Brothers,  publishers,  died  Ma\ 
29th,  1S77.    He  was  tiie  youngest  of  the  four 

*  In  1S76,  Hamilton  Tolle::*.'  confcr.ccl  on  him 
ihe  degree  of  LL.D. 
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i  l)rothers  who  founded  and  brought  to  great 
i  and  deserved  eminence  the  publishing  liouse 
of  Haiper     Brothers,  and  was  the  last  sur\  ivor 
of  the  four.    James,  the  oldest  of  the  four,  was 
born  in  1795;  John,  in  1797;  \\'esley,i!i  iSoi ; 
and  Fletcher,  in  1806.    Wesley  Harper  was 
ap}u-enticed  to  his  brotheis  after  they  had  set 
;  up  in  busiriess  ;  and  some  years  later,  Fletcher 
also  became  an  apprentice.    When  the  two 
,  younger  brothers  liad  "  v/orked  out  their  time," 
;  they   purchased  a   share    in    the  business, 
I  A\'esley  in  1 823,  and  Flet(,her  in  1826.  Theie- 
i  upon  the  firm  became  Harper  &  Brothers. 

For  some  years,  and  while  tlie  business  was 
;  growing,  Wesley,  who  liad  a  cultivated  htera- 
i  ry  taste  and  wrote  all  his  life  remarkabl}-  j^ire 
:  antl  vigorous  English,  was  the  proof-reader 
,  of  the  firm,  and  Fletcher  was  foreman  of 
the  coniposiiig-room ;  and  tradition  relates 
;  that  he  v.as  a  very  energetic  and  dri\ing 
:  foreman. 

i      1'he  four  brothers  worked  together  all  their 
;  lives  with  singular  unanimity.    They  adopted 
:  a  rule  enrly  in  life  never  to  enter  on  any  enter- 
prise unless  all  four  were  agreed  to  it,  and  to 
this  they  adhered  constantly,  and  to  it  they 
.  doubtless  owed  their  safety  in  many  instances 
•  as  bnisiness  nien.    It  is  related  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  Hatfo's  Maga:J.uc  was  due  to 
liim. 

I'he  success  of  the  Magazine^  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  known  in  literary  annals,  so 
completely  justified  his  judgment  tiiat  his 
pred'uninant  in.luence  in  the  firm  was  estab- 
lished from  that  time.  This  was  in  1850.  In 
1853,  the  great  fire  consumed,  in  a  day,  their 
whole  stock,  and  intlicted  on  them  a  loss  of 
over  a  million  of  dollars.  Tiien  the  energy 
of  t'liese  printers  was  shown.  They  held,  on 
the  evening  of  the  tire,  a  family  council,  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  should  relniild 
;  tiieir  business.    They  had  already  so  great 
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wealth,  that  their  los?,  so  far  from  criiipling 
tliern,  left  them  with  a  competence  for  tiiem- 
selves  and  their  chiklren.  }iut  the  claims  of 
authors,  of  workmen  wh.o  had  been  long  with 
them,  and  the  desire  to  leave  a  well-establish- 
ed business  to  tlicir  children,  in(luce<I  tliern 
to  determine  to  go  on.  An  order  on  Adams, 
of  South  jjoston,  for  twenty  ot  his  new  power 
presses,  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  tlie  fire, 
was  telegraplied  the  same  day,  thus  antici- 
pating by  a  few  hours  a})plicatioris  by  mail 
from  other  enterprising  printers  for  a  siniilar 
number  of  presses.  By  this  {ironij)!  and 
characteristic  action  the  Harpers  were  enabled 
to  furnish  their  new  office  with  [tresses  several 
months  sooner  than  they  could  ha\e  tiune 
had  they  sent  their  order  by  mriil  instead  of 
telegraph.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  (}ue>*iion 
was  discufjsed  and  decided  at  this  famil\-  council 
the  evening  after  the  tire,  and  the  next  week 
already  plans  began  to  be  considered  b\'  t'ne 
firm  for  a  new  building.  Of  course,  tlie  busi- 
ness was  temporarily  carried  on  in  another 
place.  The  new  building,  it  was  determined, 
should  be  fireproof,  as  it  is. 

Fletcher  Harper  was  for  many  years  the 
most  active  of  the  lour  brothers.  He  bore 
the  heaviest  burdens,  and  bore  them  easily. 
He  possessed  a  cheerful  and  buoyant  temper, 
unfailing  courage,  and  was  always  an  admir- 
able administrator.  It  was  his  thougiU  which, 
in  1856,  established  HorJ^ci^s  IWckly,  an.d  in 
1867,  the  Baz(7i\,  both,  whirh  he  made  emi- 
nently successful.  Thougli  he  had,  of  course, 
pro[>er  assistants,  and  trained  one  of  his  sons 
and  one  of  his  nephews  in  this  departmeni,  he 
was  for  many  years  the  active  and  chief 
editor  uf  these  publications,  and  espccmiiv  of 
the  AfLr^aziiu\  He  always,  with  characteris- 
tic modesty,  asserted  himself  to  be  without 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
judge  of  the  literary  merits  of  a  book  or  an 


article,  but  his  taste  and  judgment,  and  the 
quirk  tact  witti  wiiich  l;c  saw  what  would 
take  with  the  public,  were  unerriiig. 

In  person  Mr.  Hari)er  was  tall,  well  formed, 
of  light  complexi(;n,  with  blue  eyes,  and  with 
a  very  noble  head,  fiiU  of  intelligence  and 
l)0wer.  He  was  alwa\^s,  in  business  and 
socially,  easily  accessible  to  the  liumblest 
people,  and  his  kind  and  winning  manners 
set  people  quickly  ai  ease.  J.ike  all  the 
broihers,  he  took  a  kindly  and  ?ffectionate 
interest  in  those  who  served  liim,  and  he  will 
be  missed  and  mourned  by  very  many  who 
have  giown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  house, 
and  who  always  found  in  him  a  considerate 
fiiend  rendy  to  be  h.eipfu.l  to  th.em  in  distress 
and  to  show  Idm-elf  their  iriend  as  well  as 
employer,  in  all  the  rehitions  of  life  he  was 
an  eminently  benevolent  and  humane  man, 
whose  pleasure  was  to  make  others  ha[)py, 
and  who  sought  out  by  preference  the  friend- 
less and  lowl}'.  HiS  kne  ('f  retirement  and  a 
modesty  which  amouiued  almost  to  shyness 
led  him  keep  himself  fiom  all  jiublic  or 
conspicuous  jMjsilions  and  to  conceal  his 
many  deeds  of  charity  i\\m\  the  world.  He 
was  most  hnpp)'  in  Ids  home,  vdiere  he  was 
surroundedi  by  hisciuldren  and  grandch.ildren, 
and  latterly  Ins  great  grandchildren,  and 
\Nhj,  re  his  cho^en  friends  were  alwa)s  wel- 
come. 

Mr.  Harper's  health  began  to  fail  several 
years  ago.  The  deatii  of  his  lirother  ^Vesley, 
to  whom  he  was  very  fondly  ;ittached,  was  a 
great  shock  to  him.  As  th.e  brothers  one 
ai'ter  anotiier  died,  he  seemed  to  feel  the 
growing  loneliness  of  liis  position,  an<I  wliile 
he  remained  always  cheerful,  his  healtii  v/as 
evidently  shaken.  A  gre;U  fondness  for 
country  life  grew  upon  him  in  his  later  years, 
and  he  prolonged  his  stay  at  his  country 
}jl:ice  on  the  Hudson  eacli  year,  with  greater 


Har]  biographical 

satisfaction  to  himself  and  with  cvideiU  bene-  i 
fit  to  his  healtli.    (AVa'  York  Hem  Id.) 

Harper,  James,  was  bom  at  Newtown,  | 
Long  Island,  in  this  State,  during  the  year  | 
1795.  His  fatiier  being  a  respectable  farnier  | 
of  that  place,  he  received  as  good  an  educa-  | 
tion  as  the  locality  atlbrded,  remaining  at  tlie  1 
paternal  home  until  he  had  reached  his  six-  i 
teenth  year,  when  liC,  together  with  his  | 
brother  Jolm,  was  sent  to  this  city  and  ap- 
j)rentice<l  to  a  })rinier.  "Hie  trade  was  learned 
with  great  rapidity,  the  lad  not  being  engaged 
nuny  montlis  in  the  business  before  he  had 
become  an  excellent  compositor.  Sober,  j 
steady. economical  and  hard-working,  lie  con-  | 
triyed.  during  his  apprenticeshi[),  by  means  i 
principally  of  over- work,  to  save  some  few  j 
hundred  dollars,  as  was  also  done  b}'  his  ; 
brother  John,  who  possessed  all  the  excellent  i 
qualifications  so  marked  in  the  deceased,  and  | 
whose  life  has  been  so  bound  up  v.dth  that  of  j 
his  brother  that  we  can  scarcely  write  an  obitu-  ; 
ary  of  the  one  without  giving  a  biograj)hical  1 

sketch  of  llic  other.    At  about  the  same  date,  i 

I 

their  obligations  as  apprentices  ceased,  and  | 
they  became  free  to  select  their  future  lite.  ! 
^Vith  the  money  saved,  to  which  we  have  al-  \ 
ready  made  reference,  they  opened  a  printing  \ 
establishment  in  New  York.  Soon  after,  Wes-  | 
ley  and  Fletcher  Harper,  younger  brothers  \ 
of  the  deceased,  were  apprenticed  to  the  | 
firm,  which  was  then  and  for  some  years  after  | 
known  by  the  name  of  J.  tS:  J.  Har[)er.  The  | 
business  prospered  exceedingly,  and  in  a  short  j 
time  the  proprietors  began  pubhshing  books  j 
on  their  own  account.  In  1S22,  Wesley  Har-  | 
per  was  admitted  to  partnership,  and  from  j 
thejiCetorward  to  the  present  writing  tiie  firm  j 
has  been  known  as  thai  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  j 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  particulars  of  the  j 
high  position  which  Mr.  James  Harper  attained  I 
8 
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as  the  senior  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest 
publishing  houses  in  tlie  v,-orld.  'Hie  v.  idc- 
spread  repnitation  of  thiC  Ilarjicrs,  tiie  coun>- 
less  books  they  luive  published,  and  the^i 
pecuniary  wealth,  are  subjecls  of  connnon 
knowledge  to  llie  reader. 

The  deceased  gentleman  at  one  tinu^  took 
an  active  part  in  j)olitirs.  and  \\\  \^.\  \  was 
elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  \'ork,  but 
was  defeated  for  the  same  ])osition  al  the 
electioi'i  held  tiie  }  ear  f(;!lowing.  His  admin- 
istration, though  de\oid  of  any  remarkable 
events,  was,  nevertheless,  successful,  and  in- 
creased the  respect  and  estimation  in  \\\\\v\\ 
lie  wa.s  held  by  the  cil i/.ens  generally.  Al'ier 
184.5,  lie  sought  iio  political  office,  his  exten- 
sive aiid  constantly  increasing  bu^-ine-^s  re- 
quiring liis  midivided  care  and  attenti^Mi.  A.s  a 
puljlisiier,  he  was  noted  for  the  eiirri'.-sltu-ss 
with  wiiich  heendeavoied  to  elevate  tlie  stand- 
ard of  Anierican  literature,  aiid  th.e  encour- 
agement he  ever  gave  to  nati\-e  talent. 

Tiie  ficl,  too,  that  liis  fwm  v/as  the  fust  in 
the  Hriited  States  t;}at  published  a  I'Ci iodic. il 
com{)o>edi  almost  erstireh'  of  Atnerica.n  cutn- 
position,  and  whicii  lias  v.-op,  a  world  re;-uta.' 
tion,  is  to  no  small  extent  attribulai)ie  to  hi^ 
keen  business  sagacity  and  luerar)-  trden:. 

Although  he  h.ad  reached  the  ri[)j  .!;.;e  ef 
seventy -three,  Mr.  Ibirper  rein.ained.  i.-i  \v  \\\c 
bu-inLSS  life  until  tiie  da\-  of  tise  f't  a  a-  •  ; 
dent  which  has  ended  Ids  eartidy  cajcer.  It 
was  remarked  not  long  ago,  that  ji-UvMih- 
standing  his  age  there  was  *•  no  youth  \\\  lav 
establishment  rjiore  active  than  he." 

He  was  always  in  liale,  rob^ist  lieahln  Is  is 
mental  ficulties  were  as  briglit  as  tho»e  o!  a 
younger  man.  and  it  was  often  obser\ed  :b at, 
if  personal  ap{)earances  were  to  l:)e  jud^'c'l  b^ a 
he  was  likely  to  outliN  e  his  br('thers  wiM^wcre 
)'0unger  than  he.  Personally  h»e  was  a  ii:,:;;- 
toncd  gentleman,  generous,  ch.aritaJaMe,  a  mm 
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friend  and  a  warnvhearted,  sociable  man.  He 
dcliglited  in  the  society  of  the  vi\acious  and 
entertaining,  loved  a  good  story  and  a  good 
joke,  and  was  as  clever  at  relating  as  he  was 
attentive  in  hearing.  Whether  as  a  public 
character,  as  a  friend  and  patron  of  literature, 
or  as  a  man  of  high  social  standing  and 
domestic  virtues,  he  was  sucli  a  citizen  as 
would  necessarily  and  naturally  gather 
around  him  tlie  friendship  and  esteem  of  all. 
He  died  March  17th,  1S69. 

Harper,  John,  of  the  well-known  pub- 
lishing fum  of  Harper  cc  flrothers,  was  a 
son  of  Joseph  Harper,  whose  occupation  was 
that  of  a  builder,  and  was  born  and  reared 
on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  wh.at  is  now 
known  as  Newtown,  Long  Island.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  sound  common  sense, 
a  pious  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  to  which  the  son  has  always 
adhered.  John  Harper  was  indentured  ap- 
'  prentice  to  the  printing  business  by  his 
father  when  he  was  of  proper  age.  Early 
in  the  summer  of  18 17,  having  just  fmish.ed 
iiis  term  of  apprenticeship  at  the  printing 
trade,  he,  together  with  his  brother,  opened  a 
modest  printing-office  in  tlie  second  story  of 
a  small  wooden  house  on  the  corner  of  Eront 
and  Dover  streets,  in  New  York  City.  When 
this  jiule  establishment  was  announced  to  the 
public,  the  business  of  printing  books  was  in  its 
infancy  in  this  country,  and  the  venture  of 
these  young  men  was  looked  upon  as  alniost 
desperate.  By  great  energy  and  industry,  how- 
ever, the  firm  prospered  from  the  first.  In  a 
few  years,  they  found  their  quarters  too  limit- 
ed, arid  removed  to  another  building  in  Ful- 
ton street,  near  l^roadway.  In  i'23,  a 
younger  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Wesley  Harper, 
who  had  learned  his  trade  of  them,  was 
given  an  interest  in  the  house.    In  1S25,  they 


I  remo\-ed  again  to  Pearl  street.,  near  Fran];lin 
I  Square,  and  shortly  aft-.  r  to  Cliff  street,  where 
!  they  purchased  two  small  buildings  and  ma- 
'  terially  extended  their  business.  In  1S26, 
;  another  brother,  Mr.  Eletcher  Harper,  was 
:  admitted  to  partnership,  and  the  style  of 
the  firm  was  changed  hum  J.  &  J.  Harper 
i  to  Harper  Brothers.  This  was  the  origin 
,  of  wh.at  is  now  the  largest  book  publish- 
:  ing  firm  in  tlie  world.  On  the  10th  of 
!  Heccmber,  1853,  a  fire  occurred  in  the 
'  buildings  occupied  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
I  thr(jUL;h  the  carelessness  of  a  plumber,  and 
j  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  was 
j  de^lro\ed.  "With  their  characteristic  energy, 
I  they  inunediately  determined  upon  rebuilding 
I  their  establishment  upon  a  scale  which  would 
I  have  staggered  the  most  })rosperous  commer- 
I  cial  house,  d'he  new  buildings  were  finished 
;  in  1853,  anrl  are  the  same  which  are  now  oc- 
j  cu{.)ied  hy  the  firm.  On  the  25th  of  I^Iarch, 
I  1869,  Mr.  James  Harper  visited  the  store  for 
I  the  last  time.  On  this  occasion  he  was  in  his 
I  usual  health  ar.d  a|;jKMred  to  be  possessed  of 
I  unusually  good  spirits;  he  left  the  cstablish- 
!  rnent  at  an  early  hour,  and,  as  was  his  usual 
i  custom,  v\-eiit  to  ride  in  Central  Bark.  33y  an 
j  accident  he  wjs  thro'.vn  froni  his  carriage,  and 
i  recei\'ed  injuries  from  which  he  died  two 
{  days  afterward.  His  brother,  Joseph  ^Vesley 
I  Har])er,  became  so  afilicted  at  the  demise  of 
I  his  elder  brother,  that  he  took  sick  and  rap- 
I  idly  failed  in  health,  and  died  on  the  14th  of 
j  Eebruary,  1S70.  After  the  death  of  his  two 
j  brothers,  Joh.n  nar[>er  withdrew  from  active 
I  business,  and  tlie  firm  was  reorganized  by  the 
!  admi:>sion  of  se\'eral  sons  of  the  original  part- 
I  ners.  These,  after  recei\  ing  a  careful  educa- 
i  tion,  several  of  them  at  Columbia  Colleiie, 
J  entered  tlie  liouse,  each  serviiig  a  legular  ap- 
j  prenticeship  in  some  branch  of  the  busi- 
i  ness.     Mr.  John  Harper   had  been  in  very 
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delicate  health  for  unwaiil  of  a  year  before  ; 
his  death,  which  occurrcil  April  2  2(1,  1S75. 
The  last  occasion  of  his  l)eing  seeii  in  i)iibhc  : 
was  during  tlie  latter  j)art  of  the  niontli  of 
May,  1874,  wliCn  he  induli^ed,  at  the  ad\'ice  of  : 
his  i)hysician,  in  a  ride  through  Central  Park.  , 

I 

Harper,  Joseph  Wesle}-,  was  b;)rn  in  | 
Xfwtown,  L.  I.,  in  iSoi.     Ear]\-  in  the  cen-  i 
tury  llie  fnni,  wiiicli  now  stands  second  to  I 
none  in  the  United  States,  was  founded.    In  | 
1S22,  the  subject  of  this  sketcli  was  admitted  ; 
to  partnership.     From  the  start  he  displayed  j 
great  business  capacity.     His  literar}'  taste  j 
was  pure  aiul  elevated  ;  ail  the  books  select-  | 
ed  by  him  for  publication  meeting,  it  is  saivi,  1 
with  marked  success.   And  not  only  in  choice  j 
of  literature  did  he  contribute  to  the  ;;dvance-  I 
ment  of  hisfirm.   ^V1:len  he  became  a  partner,  | 
the  establishment  was  by  no  nutans  wliat  it  \ 
now    is.     At  one  time  he   performed  the 
duties  of  foreman  of  the  composing-room. 
In  his  intercourse  with  printers  he  met  some  1 
disreputable  clcracters  on  whom    kindness  ' 
would  have  been  utterly  lost.     l]ut  exce})ting 
these,  be  always  referred  to  his  career  as  head  : 
of  the  composing-room,  as  being  most  pleas- 
ant.   While  maintaining  strictest  discii)hne,  ; 
he  succeeded  in  winning  the  fiiend.slup  of  all 
wliosc  good  opinion  was  worth  ha\ang.    At  a 
later  period  than  that  referred  to  above,  he 
took   the  jjosition  of  jjroof-reader,  but  did  : 
not  hold  it  a  very  long  while.    Tlie  firm  had 
by  this  time  increased  its  business  greatly,  . 
and  had  already  acln'eved  an  enviable  repu-  : 
tntion   throughout   the   United  States.  On 
Mr.  Wesley  Harjjer  devolved  all  the  literary 
work  of  the  establis'iment.    AUiiough  he  had 
not  enjoyed  the  .advantages  of  a  collegiate 
education,  his  reading   was    extensive  and 
varied     He  hnd  cultivated  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature,  and  was  conver- 


sant with  ail  of  continental  literature  tliat  was 
of  service  to  his  business.  His  style  of  v/rit- 
mg  was  tniished  tliOugii  sim[)le  and  unatVect- 
ed  ;  many  of  the  prefaces  in  the  works  coni- 
]>ii>.ing  the  old  l"\imily  Library  v/erc  written  l)y 
him,  and  are  noteworthy  for  their  compact- 
ness of  expres.sion.  Mr.  Harj^cr,  hov/ever, 
did  not  write  much  at  any  tin^e,  and  as  years 
})assed  on,  he  wrote  less  and  less.  A  large 
number  of  the  wi^rks  subnntted  to  the  firm 
for  |)ubIication  weie  read  by  him,  and  his 
critical  judgment  was  always  found  correct. 
To  his  credit  be  it  said,  neither  prejudice  for 
or  against  an  author  determined  his  decision. 
Every  manuscript  read  by  liiivi  was  weighed 
according  to  its  merits,  and  the  rigid  im])ar- 
tiality  with  \\-inch  he  acted,  added  to  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  naturally  enabled 
him  to  exercise  a  preponderating  influence  in 
the  choice  of  books  published  by  his  house. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  real  conductor  of 
//cu/c-r's  Mui^azine^  but  few  articles  appear- 
ing tliat  had  not  been  examined  and  approved 
by  hi;n.  Mr.  Harper  also  conducted  the  lit- 
erary correspondence  of  the  firm  until  his  eld- 
est son  was  admitted  to  the  business,  when 
he  transferred  this  arduous  duty  to  him.  His 
letters  to  authors  were  always  worded  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness  that  charmed  th.e  reader. 
'Fo  the  unfoitunaic  writer  whose  bool;  liad 
been  declined,  he  even  extended  hearty 
s}-mpatriy,  and  did  not  fail,  if  the  production 
exldbited  marks  of  ability,  to  encourage  hini 
to  j;cisevere.  Except  as  a  publisher  and 
literary  gentlenian,  Mr.  A\'esley  Harj^er  was 
not  known  to  the  public.  Indeed,  his  elder 
brother,  the  late  James  Harper,  v/as  and  has 
been  tlie  only  member  of  the  firm  that  ever 
receiveti  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  even  then  the  office  was  not  sought  atter. 
Aside  from  Ids  business  charaxter,  there  was 
much  in  Mr.  Harper's  private  life  to  admire. 
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Personally  he  ^\■as  modest  to  shyness.  Quiet, 
unassuminLS  a  model  of  gentlemanly  courte- 
sy, and  ever  mindful  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
he  was  never  knov^n  to  utter  lariguage  to 
others  that  could  aggrieve  or  wound,  lie 
belonged*  to  what  is  called  the  "  oh.l  school  " 
of  gentlemen.  Mis  suavity  of  manners  and 
th(.)ughtful  consideration  for  others,  endeared 
hini  to  ail  the  employes  of  Marper  *Sj  liro- 
thers,  as  well  as  to  liis  immediate  relatives. 
To  those  in  trouble  lie  ever  lent  a  ready  ear, 
and  was  willing  to  aid  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate with  his  money  and  with  personal  at- 
tention, if  tins  last  wr.s  needed.  He  took  a 
v,-arm  interest  in  the  v,-eifare  and  conifort  of 
his  subordinates,  to  whom  he  was  always  ac- 
cessible, and  who  found  in  him  a  ready  friend 
and  adviser.  For  some  years  Mr.  Uari)er 
had  been  suffering  from  tlie  disease  which 
ended  his  eartlily  career  of  iisefuhiess.  'J'he 
ph)'sical  sufferings  that  embitter  scmve  men's 
temjjer  v.-ere  endured  by  him  v/ith  a  calm  and 
serene  resignation.  He  had  been,  during  the 
gre;iter  part  of  his  life,  a  prominent  member 
and  officer  of  the  Sands  street  Methodist 
church  in  Brooklyn,  and  v/as  noted  fr>r  his 
sincere  devotion  to  the  tenets  of  Chri.^tianity. 
Strong  in  his  faitli  of  a  future  full  of  light  and 
love  ill  a  better  world  above,  he  met  death 
undismayed. 

II art,  Elizur,  was  born  in  Durham, 
(rreene  Co.,  N.  V.,  May  2  2(1,  1803.  His 
father,  Deacon  Joseph  Hnrt,  removed  to 
Seneca  County,  X.  in  1806,  and  to  Barre, 
( )der.ns  Co.,  in  Qr  tober,  1812.  It  was  several 
years  after  he  re(noved  to  }>arre,  before  any 
school  was  Oj.ened  in  his  father's  neighbor- 
hood, and  he  ncwr  had  tlie  benefit  of  much 
instruction  in  .sclioob  During  his  early  life, 
he  WIS  ern[<lrjycf!  mainly  in  clearing  up  land 
and  in  labor  on  tiie  farm.    About  the  year 


I  1827,  he  was  elected  constable,  an  office  he 
j  held  two  yerns.  His  business  nov/ called  him 
I  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  AlbioPi.  He 
I  had  some  money,  and  his  brother  William  had 
i  a  like  sum,  which  he  put  into  Elizur's  hands 
J  fur  their  joint  benefit.  He  then  commenced 
i  a  small  brolcerage  business.  About  this  time, 
i  his  father  deeded  to  his  sons,  William  and 
I  Elizur,  each  100  acres  of  land,  for  v.diich  they 
i  paid  him  $500  After  some  time,  EHzur  sold 
j  liis  interest  to  his  brother  WiMiam.  As  Mr. 
j  Hart  found  his  means  increasing,  he  began  to 
:  in\  esl  in  bonds  and  mortgages  and  in  articles 
I  for  hmd  issued  by  tlic  Holland  Company, 
j  On  ]  ebruciry  loth,  1S60,  in  company  with 
i  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Cornell,  he  established  the  Or- 
;  leans  County  J^ank,  at  Albion,  with  a  capital  of 
;  100,000.  Of  this  bank  he  was  president  as 
j  long  as  it  existed.  It  was  changed  to  Orleans 
;  C^'unly  National  Bank  August  9th,  1865,  he 
I  being  its  presidem  the  renin inder  of  his  life, 
i  Alwa)'s  atteijtive  to  business  and  never 
!  dil;;toiy  or  impUisi\'e,  correct  and  exemplary 
I  ill  all  his  habits,  beginning  with  comparatively 
I  nothing,  without  tlie  aid  or  infhience  of 
I  v/ealthy  connectiuns,  he  Ijecame  one  of  the 
'  ojnilent  county  bankers  of  thic  State,  and  at 
i  his  denth,  v/hicli  occurred  August  i3tli,  18)0, 
[  was  master  of  a  large  fortune, 
j  Jnhi>will  hi.  g. the  i-*resbyteiian  churcli 
!  in  Albion,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  fifty 
:  llious.iiid  d(jllr!!S  to  build  a  house  of  worshij), 
!  and  an  endoumcit  of  five  thousand  dollars 
:  to   the    Sunda}--^chool  connected  with  his 

church.  Mr.  Hart  married  Miss  Eoraine 
•  ideld  in  May,  1835,  by  whom  he  had  tliree 

cliildren.     She  died   February    i  itli,  1847. 

He  was  again  n^arried  to  Miss  Cornelia  King 

October  i  6th,  18.49. 

I-iarvey,  Chr^rles  W. — The  subject  of 
i  this  sketcli  was  born  in  All^any,  N.  Y.,  in 


\ 
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iSio.     In  early  life  he  received  both  aca-  , 
dciniv"  and  collegiate  education  in  tbie  Albany  j 
Aeatiemy,   Lafayette  and    1,'nion   Colleges.  ^ 
lie  studied  medicine  in  ilic  oltice  of  the  late 
IJr.  Jonathan  Eii^hts,  of  All)any,  and  gradu-  | 
ated  in  medicine  in  the  Medical  l)e{)artment  ; 
of  the  Uni^'ersity  of  Luffdo.    Later  in  life,  j 
he  received  the  degree  of  ^L1ster  of  Arts  from  j 
Lafayette  College,  and  the  honorary  degree  j 
of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  from  the  Bahi-  ! 
more  Dental  College.    He  practised  both 
medicine  and  dentistry  in  Albany  until  1S36, 
when  he  moved  to  iJuftalo,  X.  Y.,  and  tliere 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  tiie  hitter  [)r()-  j 
fession  until  1872,  when  lie  retired  to  prisT.te  > 
life.    Among  the  ennnent  citizens  of  Ihiffalo  j 
who  have    for   the   past    forty   years  been  | 
honored  and  esteemed  both  at  home  and  [ 
abroad,  no  one  is  more  sincerely  behn  ed  and  ; 
respected  in  all  tlie  relations  of  life  than  Dr. 
C.  "\V.  Harvey.    Jle  is  a  m-m  of  firmness  of 
character,  though  modest  and  unassuming  in 
his  manners,  enjoying  tlie  confidciKC  and 
respect  of  all  v.ho  know  him.     He  is  both 
confiding  and  generous.    One  of  tiie  effectiN^e 
attributes  of  his  popularity  is  the  j)urit)-  of  his 
charactei.    It  is  this  which  has  given  luvu  the 
esteem  of  all  men  and  tlie  unbounded  conh- 
dence  of  his  patients. 

Hayes,  George  E.,  D.D.S. — The  sub-  | 

ject  of  this  sketch  has  been  a  practising  dentist  j 

in  the  city  of  IJuffaio  for  the  last  forly-eiglit  j 

years.    When  he  settled  tliere,  it  v/as  but  a  vil-  j 

lage  of  5000  inliabitants.    He  has  witnessed  j 

its  continuous  growth  in  population,  wealth. 

and  refinement. 

He  is  the  son  of  Simeon  Hayes  and  l^etsev  i 

'  i 

Gilbert,  of  Granby,  Ct.  ;  was  borii  there,  Xo-  ; 

vember  7th,  1S04,  in  the  family  residence  \ 

built  by  his  great  grandfatiier.    The  family  | 


trace  descent  from  George  Hayes,  who  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Scotland,  in  1650, 
and  settled  finally  in  the  village  of  Salmon 
Brnok,  Granby,  Hartford  Co.,  Ct.  In  1805, 
his  i>arents  removed  to  Prattsburg,  N.  Y., 
where  they  shared  the  labor  of  clearing  the 
forests  and  laying  the  foundations  of  an  intel- 
ligent Christian  community.  In  those  days  it 
was  deemed  fortunate  if  settlers  could  secure 
the  pri\-ilege  of  district-scliools  for  their 
children,  and  with  the  exception,  at  a  later 
period,  of  a  few  months'  attendance  at  the 
Canar)daigua  Academ\',  tliey  v/ere  his  early 
aids  in  the  way  of  education. 

In  1^20^  he  l-iecame  a  student  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  Pliny  Hayes,  of  Carjandaigua,  intend- 
ing to  prepare  for  the  medical  profession ;  but 
was  induced  in  1S25  to  accept  the  offer  of 
a  j;artnersliip  \\ith  him,  in  the  sale  of  drugs 
and  medicines.  In  1829,  this  establishment 
was  removed  to  Buffalo,  where,  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  it  vas  burned,  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  'j'ownsend  Hall. 

\Viiile  a  student  v/ith  Dr.  Hayes,  he  had 
learned  v/hat  little  v/as  then  known  of  dentis- 
try ;  and  it  so  happened  that  v/hen  he  moved 
to  l^uffalo,  there  was  tlien  no  one  there  who 
aiiswered  to  that  calling;  and  it  also  happened 
that  the  ex-sheriff  of  London,  Parkinson,  was 
there,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  break  a  front 
tooth.  It  happened  also  that  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Canandaigua,  who  thouglit  the 
Hayeses  could  do  any  thing,  sent  him  over  the 
way  for  relief.  Thus  it  fell  out,  that  tlie  fire- 
fien\i.  aided  by  the  gratitu.de  and  good- will  of 
Parkinson,  more  than  the  foresight  of  the 
subject  of  this  essay,  caused  a  revolution  in 
his  business  jvursuits  througl"i  life. 

He  was  first  niarried  to  Emily  NL  Hojikins, 
Dec.  27th,  1827,  to  wliom  were  born  sons 
and  daughters,  but  one  of  wiiorn  survive, 
Harriet  L..  who  married  the  Rev.  Charles  li. 
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Smith.  Me  was  again  married  Sept.  ist,  1S5S, 
to  Catharine  Pjradt. 

In  1834-35  and  1S36,  he  engaged  in  real 
estate  transactions,  stnne  of  wliieli  shared  tlie 
fate  of  the  speculations  of  1837;  but  others 
enabled  him  to  weather  the  financial  storm 
of  that  year  and  keep  his  escutclieon  untar- 
nished. 

He  was  one  of  the  f nuulers  of  the  Yoin^.g 
Men's  Association,  and  its  second  {^resident. 
Also  a  life-rnember  of  tlie  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences,  and  a  member  of  the  liuffalo  His- 
torical Society.  While  he  had  little  leisure  to 
spare  from  business  pursuits,  his  tastes  tended 
to  scientific  studies,  and  to  gratify  those  fancies 
he  spent  the  summer  of  1837  at  New  Haven, 
in  the  study  of  geology,  mineralogy,  etc., 
under  the  direction  of  Professors  Renjamin 
Silliman  and  Charles  N.  Shepard,  with  the 
privilege  of  attending  their  summer  course  of 
lectures  on  natural  history. 

He  was  the  first  to  make  and  use  the 
enamelled  gum  teeth,  colored  w  hh  oxide  of 
gold,  to  resemble  tlie  nntural  gum,  and.  was 
also  the  inventor  of  imjjrovernents  in  vulcan- 
izers,  and  other  instruments  for  dentrd  use, 
which  had  a  wide  sale,  not  only  here,  l)Ul  in 
Europe  and  South  America,  and  whicli  hnally 
resulted  in  the  organization  known  as  the 
Buflalo  Dent.d  Manufacturing  Company. 

Heacock,  W.  J.,  was  bom  at  Kings- 
borougli,  Fulton  County,  N.  V.,  April  5th, 
1821.  In  early  life  he  received  a  common- 
school  education,  attending  for  a  few  winters 
only,  being  ])revented  by  delicate  health, 
which  he  did  not  overcome  until  twenty  years 
of  age.  His  first  business  experience  was  in 
the  dry  goods  trade  in  his  native  village 
Wiien  twenty-four,  he  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  gloves,  wliich  he  continued  suc- 
cessfully for  several  years,  and  was  among 


the  largest  in  the  business.  He  was  tlie 
founder  of  the  Fonda,  Johnstown,  and  Glo- 
versville  Railroad,  its  first  and  only  presi- 
dent.   It  is  iriainlv  due  to  his  exertions  tliat 

I  the  ro.id   was  ever  built.    The  same  may 

i  be  said  in  regard  to  the  Gloversville  and 

I  North ville  Railroad,  of  v;hich  he  is  also  presi- 

I  dent.    He  is  also    director  in  the  ]\ilton 

,  County  Coal  Conijian}'.  Twice  he  luas  served. 

in  the  State  Assembly.    During  the  firbt  term 

I  (1863).  he  was  chairman  of  the  Traders  an.d 

i  Manufacturers'  Comnuttee,  and  in  1873  was 

\  chairman  of  the  Rai!ro;ul  Committee,   He  was 

;  mairied  ]''ebruar)'  nth,  1845,  to  Miss  Mi- 

'\  nervn   M,  Avery,  daughter  of  Rev.   R.  A. 

i  Avery,  of  CaUvay,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y., 

I  by  whom  he  has  had  four  children,  th.ree  of 

i  whom  survive.    At  tlie  breaking  out  of  the 

I  war,  Mr.  W.  J.  Heacock  was  chairman  of  the 

■  county  committee  that  raised  the  funds  and 

I  troops  for  the  Union.     He  also  spent  nearly 

I  two  wi!)ters  in  ^^'ashington,  looking  after  tlie 

I  inteiebts  of  the  glove  manufacturers  and  ad- 

1  justing  properly  the  taxation  which  is  apj-lied 

i  in  this  country.    We  need  scarcely  say  he 

I  was  very  successful  and  earned  u-ell  th.e})raise 

i  that  the  manur'.icturers  bestijwed  upon  him. 

I  Mr.  Meacock  lived  at  King^5borough  when  the 

I  dis'ision   in   the  old   Concresational  church 

t  took  i)lace,  ar  d  the  major  part  of  the  iiviraen- 

j  tial  members  left  to  form  the  present  clnirch 

i  at  Gloversville.  It  v.  as  or.ly  by  great  efforts  on 

I  the  }«art  of  Mr.  Heacock  that  the  church  was 

I  saved  from  fmaiicial  i uin.   In  1 86 1 ,  lie  moved 

I  his  re^i<lence  to  Gloversville  ;  and  in  1864, 

I  there  being  no  Piesbyterian  chureli  in  the 

\  village,  Mr.  Heacock,  by  his  warm  sujiport 

'  and  liberal  subscription,  v.as  the  main  mover 

'  in  liaving  the  new  First  Presbyterian  church 
erected,  (;ne  of  the  mu>t  beavitiful  edifices  in 

I  this  section.    He  has  been  one  of  the  trus- 

i  tees  since  its  erecrion,  a  member  of  the  session 


\ 
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aiid  siiperintcnder!.  of  ihc  Sabbatli-scliool, 
excepting  one  year.  He  is  at  present  actively 
engaged  in  maiiaging  the  railroads  of  which 
he  is  the  honored  president,  and  which  under 
his  executive  have  proved  successful  from  their 
commencement.  AVilhiu  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Heacock,  Gloversville  has  grown  from  a  mere 
hamlet  vnth  the  country  school-house  upon 
the  main  corner,  surroundtd  with  pine  trees, 
to  its  present  proportions  and  in.iportance, 
through  the  development  of  the  glove  indus- 
try, which  commenced  in  its  primary  state 
from  the  fact  the  woods  in  those  days  abounded 
in  deer,  and  the  first  settlers  being  mostly  ped- 
dlers of  tinware,  took  the  hides  in  excliange 
for  goods.  At  first  they  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  them.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Yankees 
soon  turned  them  into  gloves.  Tliough  rude  in 
construction,  they  have  gradually  advanced 
and  improved  until  they  now  manufacture  the 
finest  dressed  gent's  glove  made,  which  fmds 
a  market  all  over  the  United  States. 

Heath,  Judge  S.  F^iilver,  was  born  at 
Minersville,  Montgomery  County,  April  15th, 
1820,  and  resided  tiiere  till  six  years  old,  when, 
together  with  his  parents,  he  removed  to  Troy. 
In  two  years  they  moved  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  His  academic 
education  was  received  at  the  hands  of  Horace 
Sj)rague,  village  of  Amsterdam  :  then  at^ 
tended  Union  College,  from  wliich  p'ace  he 
graduated  1840;  v.hen  he  studied  law  with 
Samuel  Belding  and  Nicholas  Hill,  jr.,  at 
Amsterdam,  and  was  adnutted  to  the  bar  in 
1842.  Subsequently  he  became  a  partner 
with  Hon.  Clark  E.  Cochrane,  late  of  Albany, 
also  Samuel  Belding,  jr.;  afteru-ard  Geny  ^V. 
tiazelton,  of  \V'isconsin.  In  1S50,  he  v,  as 
electe(i  to  tlie  Legislature  and  served,  in  1851. 
From  1869  to  187 1,  he  was  the  U.  S.  District 
Asssesor  of  Eighteenth  di>trict,  New  York.  At 


I  the  expiration  of  that  term  (1871),  he  wa.'^ 
elected  Judge  of  Montgomery  County,  a  posi- 
tion he  has  since  and  nuw  h.olds.  Hcms  also  a 

!  director  in  the  First  National  J'ank  of  Amster- 
dam, and  director  in  llie  (^as  Company.  He 
was  married  in  1847  -"^^'-^^  Ciruat,  of  Am.-.ter- 
dam,  l)y  vdiom  he  has  had  six  children.  Hi.-, 
eldest  son  is  at  {)resent  a  partner  in  his  law 
practice.  Judge  Heath  is  now  in  the  fifi)  - 
eighth  )ear  of  liis  age  and  tlve  senior  p.iMiiCi 
of  the  well-known  lav,-  firm  at  Amsietdam. 
He  has  been  a  stirring,  jjraclical  man,  both 
in  public  and  in  })ri\'ale  life,  and  his  gu'-ul 
constitution  being  still  vigorous  and  unen- 
feebled  and  his  intellect  ri{)ened  l)y  expeiieiice. 
h.e  woukl  do  lionor  to  any  official  funs  tit m  in 
the  gift  of  his  State. 

Hedstrom,  Eric  L.,  was  born  in  Stork- 
i  holm,  Sweden,  Augu.U  2  1st,  1835.  Hiskith.er, 
Eric  Hedstrom,  came  to  this  country  iii  i 
and  settled  in  Lake  County,  Illinois,  upoti 
what  was  then  govemuKMit  land. 

'Hie  country  was  sparsely  settled,  an<l 
Mr.  Med.strom's  adv.mtages  were  necessari!)' 
limited. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  api>renli(  ed  to 
the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  at  Waukegan,  Hi., 
with  tlie  understanding  that  during  liie  fii'st 
year  he  should  have  six  mop>ths'  schoolmg. 
Failing  to  fulfil  their  agreeuient  in  this  parti- 
cular, he  returned  to  the  farm,  remaming  [hrrc 

I  for  another  two  years,  at  which  time  he  de- 

j  tcrmined  to  go  to  Rochester  with  the  j.urpose 
of  taldng  a  college  course, 

But   straitened    circumstances  making  it 

j  necessary  for.hini  to  earn,  to  a  Uirge  exterit, 
his  way  through  school,  his  health  failed,  and 

j  in  the  spring  of  1S56  he  relumed  to  Chicago. 

I       He  soon  obtair.ed  employment  v.  itii  A.  }>. 

I   Meeker     Co.,  where  he  remained  until  1S64. 

I  when  he  was  sent  by  that  tirrn  to  Buiado, 
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N.  v.,  to  represent  its  interests  tliere.  lie  ; 
was  at  once  given  an  interest  in  tlie  Inisiness  ; 
in  Bufialo,  the  firm  being  known  as  E.  I.,  i 
Hedstrotn  until  1S74,  wiien  a  junior  partner 
was  admitted,  tlie  firm  becoming  known  as  ' 
E.  L.  lledstrom  Co. 

The  principal  business  of  tlie  house  is  that 
of  anthracite  coal,  being  sole  agents  for  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  an  interest 
identified  whh  that  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road Company.  They  also  represent  large 
interests  connecled  with  the  Lake  Su[)erior 
iron  regions. 

Mr.  Ilcdstrom  was  married  in  the  summer 
of  1865  to  Miss  Anna  ^L  Clamiiffei-,  daugliier 
of  Mr.  (7.  ^L  Clampffer,  of  Rt-adiiig,  P<i.,  llic 
issue  of  which  has  been  two  children. 

Oneof  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  gen  lie- 
man's  success  has  been  h\>.  untiring  energy 
and  indomitable  will.  \Yi[]\  limited  ad\-an- 
tages  he  has  surmounted  many  obstacles  where 
others  would  have  failed,  and  is  to-da)-  recog- 
nized as  standing  at  the  he.id  of  one  of  the 
leading  houses  in  the  line  of  his  trade. 

His  business  connections  represent  but  a 
small  part  of  his  activities.  For  several  years 
he  was  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Buffalo,  and  is  also  acti\  ely 
engaged  in  church  and  Sunday-school  v/ork. 

As  one  of  his  friends  informs  the  v;riter  of 
this  sketch,  "  He  is  always  to  be  found  at  the 
wheel  when  any  public  good  is  to  be  ob- 
tained." 

Without  doubt,  Mr,  Hedstrom  is  a  self- 
made  man,  and  one  who  has  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives. 


Hodge,  John.'— The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  in  personal  appearance  robust  phy- 
sique, generous  ternperaracnt,  w^ich  brild  and 


siirewd  capacity,  and  in  many  respects  a  re- 
presentative and  typical  business  man. 

He  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Xcw 
York,  during  1837,  and  in  early  life  had  many 
advantages  of  mental  training  and  culture. 
His  first  tastes  were  formed  for  a  professional 
career,  and  he  studied  for  the  law,  whicli  he 
afterward  abandoned,  deterniining  to  make 
himself  usefiil  and  active  as  a  business  man. 
To  this  end  he  moved  to  Lockport,  N.  Y,, 
where  he  commenced  the  manufacture  ol 
gargling  oil.  \Vhat  success  has  atten.ded  his 
exertions  and  shrewd  business  management 
is  apodicticid  to  all ;  for  tliere  are  few  among 
our  readers  v.ho  do  not  know  Mr.  Hodge, 
jxrsonally  or  by  repuuiLiuii,  as  liavuig  built 
up  a  vast  bu.siiiess,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
goods  he  manufactures  is  as  wide-sjjread  as 
our  vast  country. 

In  1872,  he  feeling  an  interest,  and  having 
faith  in  the  fiiture  of  Lockport,  erected  an 
elegant  l)lock  known  as  the  Hodge  Opera- 
House  Ikiilding,  which  contains  the  Post- 
UUice,  \\'estern  Uriion  Telegraph  Office,  seven 
first-class  stores,  all  the  city  and  United  Stales 
courts  and  offices,  besides  the  opera-house 
pro})er  v.dth  a  capacity  to  hold  2000  people. 
He  is  also  juesident  of  the  Union  l^rinting 
an<l  I'liblishmg  Company,  and  president  of  the 
Fuernen's  Life  Association  of  the  State  of 
Xew  York.  Mr.  Hodge  is  worthy  of  more  than 
the  u^)Ual  word  in  connection  v.-ith  his  stand- 
ing in  the  various  grades  of  the  fraternity  ot 
Freemasonry;  but  we  forbear  any  furthcr 
notice  of  him  in  these  relations  than  to  state 
til  at  he  has  held  many  positions  in  both  the 
York  and  Scottish  rites,  and  in  all  his  Masonic 
relations  he  discharges  his  duties  with  un- 
swerving integrity  and  well-deserved  honor. 
Mr.  Hodge  is  an  example  to  the  young  men 
of  to-day.  He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
in  the  strength  and  activity  of  his  manhood; 
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and  tlie  honors  of  well-doing  shall  gather 
round  his  steps  wiicn  llie  days  of  his  active 
toil  shall  be  passed. 

Ilosmer,  Gustavus  P.,  was  born  Au- 
gust 2d,  18 19,  at  Avon,  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y.  He  moved  to  }3atavia,  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y..  spring  of  1S27,  and  to  Ni- 
agara County,  N.  Y.,  in  1S36,  vrith  his  father, 
who  was  one  of  t'ne  pioneers  of  Western 
New  York  {1793).  The  subject  of  th.is 
sketch  received  his  early  scliooling  at  Avon 
and  ljata\ia,  finishing  at  tlie  Canandaigua 
Academy  in  the  spring  of  1S35.  His  early 
business  experience  v,-as  obtained  whuc  acting 
in  tlie  capacity  of  clcik  in  stores  Canan- 
daigua, Rochester,  and  liuffaio,  and  T  For- 
warding House  at  Oswego.  From  tlie  fall 
of  1839  till  the  spring  of  1841,  lie  was  in  the 
Ikank  of  Western  New  York,  at  Rochester, 
as  book-keeper  an{l  teller.  Jn  the  spring  of 
1 845,  he  moved  to  Albany,  and  occupied  a 
responsible  position  in  a  stave  and  lumber 
house,  and  commenced  business  for  liimself 
in  the  same  business  in  fail  of  1S41.  Tiiis 
he  has  since  continued  with  more  than,  ordi- 
nary success,  operating  in  Northern  (.)ljio, 
Western  I'ennsylvania,  and  Micliigan.  In 
the  last-named  State,  he  has  owned  ])inc  and 
oak  lands,  mills,  arid  for  many  years  v^-as  in- 
tcrrsted  in  vessel  stock  on  the  Western  lakes. 
His  goods  have  fournl  tlieir  way  all  oxxa-  tl^' 
Northern  States  and  as  far  soutli  as  Balti- 
more, arid  his  business  connections  extended 
for  ma!iy  years  to  Portland,  Me.,  with  a  firm 
wh.o  are  largely  engaged  in  sending  shooks 
and  cooperage  stock  to  the  West  India  mar- 
kets, and  he  ships  to  many  p)orts  in  Northern 
Europe,  France,  S|<ain,  and  California. 

It  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  the 
manufacture  of  shooks  was  commenced  in 
W'cs'.crn  New  \'urk,  and  since  its  infancy  it 


has  developed  into  a  very  extensive  business 
westv/ardi  to  V\'isconsin.  He  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  all  of  his  business  pursuits,  from  a 
rare  coinl)ination  of  industry  and  judgment 
which  lias  ever  restrained  him  from  embark- 
ing in  visionary  projects,  and  kept  his  ener- 
gies jiroperly  directed,  adding  to  and  extend- 
ing his  business  operations,  which  for  niany 
years  have  furnished  a  large  number  of  [per- 
sons v,'ith  daily  employment;  and  now,  at  the 
!  age  of  fifty-eight,  after  a  successfiil  result,  he 
retires  from  cic/n'c  business  to  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  a  quiet  home  in  Lockport,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  cities  in  Western  New  York. 

Howe,    Ellas,    j3-.~-This  gentleman, 
Weil  known  in  tliis  country  and  Europe  as 
the  inventfar  of  the  sewing-machine,  died  at 
has  residence  in  Brooklyn,  October  3d,  1867. 
The  deceased    was  a    native   of  Spencer, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  born  during  the  year 
1  1819,  anri  was  consequently  forty-eight  years 
I  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.    While  a 
I  youth,  lie  pursued  the  occupation  of  a  farmer 
i  and  millt  r ;  but  as  he  ajjproached  manhood, 
I  learried  the  trade  of  a  n^achinist.    Jn  the 
I  pursiut  of  this  vocation  he  studied  the  sci- 
:  encc  of  machinery  v,  ith  marked  success,  the 
;  result  of  his  studies  being  the  invention  of  the 
;  sewing-maciiine,  wliich    brouglu   him  both 
I  fame  aiul  wealth,  and  proved  one  of  the 
!  greatest  benefits    to    the  community.  Plis 
I  first  }>atent  v/as  secured  in  18.^7,  but  it  v/as 
I  not  unii!  1S54  Huat  he  finally  succeeded  in 
I  maintaining  his  claim  as  the  inventor.  He 
I  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  V.k- 
I  position  by  tlie  P]m])eror  Napoleon  in  person 
I  for  his  invention,  and  was  the  recipient  of 
other  marks  of  favor  from  the  ruler  of  tliC 
j  i'rench.    For  some  time  before  his  death, 
I  Mr.  Howe  had  been  affiicted  with  a  terrible 
I  disease,  known  as  Bright's  disease  of  the  kid- 
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neys  ;  and,  although  it  v/as  reported  that  he 
had  been  cured  of  it  by  a  clairvoyant  on  his 
return  from  Europe,  it  is  probable  that  v/as 
the  cause  of  his  death.  The  public  in  general 
regretted  his  loss,  for  his  invention  undoubt- 
edly conferred  a  great  blessing  on  mankind, 
and  the  poor  vvorking-v.  oman  in  particular. 

Hoysradr,  J.  W.,  was  born  in  1824,  at 
Ancram,  Columbia  County,  X.  Y.  During 
his  early  business  experience,  he  clerked  in 
the  ordinary  country  stores  until  nineteen 
years  of  age,  receiving  his  education  in  the 
district-schools.  In  1S45,  after  living  at 
Hudson  one  year,  he  moved  to  Srockbridge, 
Mass.,  v/here  he  v/as  engaged  to  Charles  C. 
Alger  in  the  m.anufacture  of  charcoal  |/ig- 
iron.  In  iS:,o,  Mr.  Alger  moved  to  Hudson, 
Mr.  Hoysradt  going  wich  him,  and  wl^ere  a 
stock  company  v/as  formed,  and  the  present 
v/orks  of  the  Hudson  Iron  Company  v/ere 
built.  The  subject  of  this,  sketch  has  been^ 
connected  with  these  ^vorks  from  that  -time, 
and  since  1S64  he  has  held  the  position  of 
president  and  general  manager.-  He  has 
been  President  of  the  Ciapp  cc  Jones  Steam 
Fire-Engine  Con^pany  since  its  organization; 
was  President  of  the  Columbia  County  Iron 
Company.  At  present  he  is  President  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Hudson,  He 
has  alv/ays  been  a  staunch  friend  to  all  im- 
provements, and  a  liberal  subscriber  to 
stocks,  and  at  present  is  connected  v/ith 
many  institutions.  When  mayor  of  the  city 
of  hludsDn,  during  1S59  and  1S60,  and  again 
in  1 86 7-8,  he  vas  ready  to  approve  of  every 
measure  that  v/ould  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  vvehare  of  the  city.  He  held  tr.e  post- 
mastership  for  eight  years. 

J.  \V.  Hoysrad:  is  a  c'nld  of  Xe^v  York, 
and  has  been  nursed  amidst  her  institutions. 
He  has,  through  a  long  course  of  successful 


life,  shown  himself  vvortliy  of  all  honor;  and 
still  in  the  mciidian  of  his  exi-.ence,  the 
State  in  which  he  first  drew  his  breath  can 
hope  ail  things  nom  his  talents,  patriotism, 
•  and  integrity. 

Hughson,  J.  C.—The  biography  of 
;  such  a  man  as  J.  C.  Hughson  is  fraught  not 
I  orly  with  readable  interest,  but  has  a  useful 
moral  enect  upon  the  present  time  and  pos- 
terity. It  teaches  youth  what  industry  and 
!  moral  worth  can  achieve,  and  that  they  can 
\  hope  for  all  things  if  they  make  honor  their 
".  guide,  and  are  prompted  by  honorable  emu- 
;  iation. 

■  Tiie  subject  of  this  sketcl;  v/as  born  in 
'  Schoharie  Co'Auty,  X.  Y.,  October  4th, 
1  1S20,  v/here  he  continued  to  live  until  he 
;  was  eighteen  years  old,  receiving  the  best 

education  the  neighborhood  ailorded.  In 
!  183S,  he  moved  to  Catskilh  where  he  worked 
:  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  f^r  five  years.  In 
i  1 04 5,  he  n'ioved  to  Albrmy,  and  becan.e  a 
;  njcinber  of  the  firm  of  Higbee,  Douglass  «S: 
;  Co..  who  were  large  lumber  dealers.  Here 
;  he  continued  until  1S57,  when  he  sold  out 
.  his  interest  in  the  Albany  hrm,  and  bought 

their  entire  manufacturing  interest  located  in 

Canada,  v/hich  he  still  continues  to  operate. 
;  After  paying  strict  personal  attention  to  his 
.  manufacturint{  business  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
!  he  returned  to  Alban}-,  and  started  a  lumber- 
1  yard  on  a  large  scale,  since  v/hich  timxe  he  has 
'  made  Albany  his  permanent  hon"ie,  though 
.  he  still  retains  large  interests  in  Canada,  be- 

sides  having  yards  in  Port  Sarnia  and  X'ev/ 
;  York  City.  In  1S42,  he  was  married  in  Cats- 
;  kill,  X.  Y..  th.e  issue  of  which  has  been  eight 
;  children.    Amid  all  the  political  agitation 

this  ccuntry  has  pa^^sed  through,' IMr.  Hugh- 
.  son  was  never  allured  irom  his  business  to 
i  take  part  in  factional  disputes,  but  has  de- 
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voted  hitriself  most  iinrcrniitingly  to  businciS, 
its  extensive  onerations  requiring  all  his  time 
and  m.ost  v/atciiful  attention.  He  is  nosv  in 
the  prime  of  physical  vigor  and  matured  ex- 
perience, though  among  tlie  oldest  dealers  in 
the  Albany  lumber  district. 

Ives,  Willard. — The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  at  Wafe'-town,  X.  Y..  July 
7th,  1S07.  His  father.  Dr.  Titus  Ives,  moved 
to  that  place  from  Connecticut,  in  iSoi.  In 
his  early  life,  Willard  Ives  received  such  edu- 
cation as  was  afforded  by  th.e  schools  at  that 
time  and  place — for  hj  was  brought  up  on 
iiis  fLitiier's  f:irm,  wiiich  vocation  he  has  fjl- 
lowed  all  liis  life — so  that  the  fortune  Mr. 
Ives  has  amassed  has  been  made  legitinyitely 
in  the  business  v;h'ch  he  has  followed,  and  the 
investments  iie  ha.s  made  in  other  channels. 
His  motto  in  life  v.as  to  excel  in  all  he  un- 
dertook, and  his  success  in  life  shov.s  how 
well  he  h:^  lived  up  to  the  maxim  wliich  he 
set  before  i/.m  as  a  guide.  As  a  citizen 
of  Watertown,  he  lias  done  more  than  his  sliare 
to  advance  all  her  interests,  and  to-day  he  is 
j)re3ident  of  the  folio vvu'ngcom.panies  and  insti- 
tutions :  Merchants'  Bank  of  Watertov.ui,  also 
trustee  in  National  Trust  Company  of  Xew 
York,  V/atertown  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
Davis  Sewing-Machine  Company  Ives  S:;mi- 
nary'  at  Antwerjj,  Jefferson  County  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  Jefferson  County  Bible  So- 
ciety. He  is  also  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  tiie  Arsenal  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Probably  the  most  eventful 
position  he  ever  filled  v/as  as  a  delegate  to 
the  first  Evangelical  Alliance,  lield  in  London, 
England,  in  1846;  he  v/as  also  a  delegate 
to  the  meeting  of  1373,  held  at  New  York 
City  ;  and  was  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
krrence  of  the  Metho  list  Episcopal  Church, 
held  in  Brooklyn,  in  1872.    Mr.  Ives  was  for 


!  many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
I  agers  of  the  Jefier-on  County  Agricultural 
;  Society,  filling  the  offices  of  secretary,  treasu- 
!  rer.  and  picsi'lent.  In  1850,  vv-as  elected  rep- 
'  resentative  of  his  district  in  the  Thirty-second 
I  Congress. 

I  He  v,-as  one  of  tlie  corporators  and  vice-pre- 
I  sident  of  tiie  Thousand  Island  Camp-Meeting 
I  Association,  organized  in  i  '^75,  located  upon 
j  Weliesley  I.^laiul,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
i  ov/ning  1000  acres  of  land,  and  known  as 
I  Thousand  Island  Park. 

I  Mr.  V.'iliard  Ives  has  been  twice  married; 
i  first,  in  D:cember,  1827,  to  Tsliss  Charlotte 
I  ^Vinslo^\•.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Miss 
I  Lucina  M.  Ed^jy,.  of  Pm'ladelphia,  in  Jeffer- 
1  son  County,  N.  Y.,  v/hicli  took  place  in  1S62. 
\  One  of  the  eft'ective  attributes  of  his  popu- 
!  larity  is  the  purity  of  his  character.  It  is 
!  this  vvhicli  lias  given  him  the  esteem  of  all 

i  men. 

i 

I  Jervis,  John  B.,  v.-as  born  at  Huntington, 
I  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  the  14th  of  December, 
i  1795,  and  moved  to  Home  v/ith  Ins  father, 
I  Timotliy  Jervis,  in  1798.  He  was  educated  in 
!  the  co;nmon  Fchools  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  v/here  he 
I  continued  to  reside  until  April  loth,  1818. 
i  In  1S17,  Benjam/in  Wrigrit.  the  surveyor 
I  whom  the  State  employed  in  constructing  the 
I  canal,  came  to  E.orae  for  the  purpose  of 
i  breaking  ground.  An  axeman  vras  v.-anted  to 
i  clear  a  way  thr>ugh  the  swamp,  and  Timo- 
;  thy  Jervis  said,  "Take  John."'  The  offer  was 
■  accepted,  and  tiie  youth  thus  began  the  life  of 
,  an  engineer.    At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  task 

was  done,  but  the  axeaian's  ambition  v.-as 
•  aroused,  and  he  solicited  a  place  as  rodmin. 
:  Ii  was  promised  by  th.e  next  spring,  and  in 

181S  he  v,as  thus  employed  at  Syracuse  on 
;  the  salary  of  $12  a  month.  .  The  principal 

eneineer  on  tlie  canal  was  Nathan  S.  Roberts. 
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Diuiiii^;  llic  se<i^on  of  i8ro,  ihc rodiiian learned 
with  rapidity,  and  showed  such  energy  in 
jjcivjtrating  Montezunia  swamp,  that  the 
year  afteru'ard  found  him  at  the  hiead  of  a 
jiariy  as  resident  engineer,  at  $1.35  per  day. 
Mr.  Jervis  continued  in  this  service  for  seven 
years,  inuil  the  entire  canal  was  tlnished.  His 
salary  had  been  increased  to  $4  [)er  day,  and 
he  had  established  a  remarkable  reputation 
for  a  young  man  only  tliirty  years  of  age.  At 
this  time  i:  was  resolved  to  supply  Xev>-  York 
with  coal  directly  from  tlie  Lackawanna 
mines,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
was  projected.  This  canal  v.-as  begun  in 
1S25,  when  the  Erie  had  just  been  fuushed. 
}5en)amin  Wriglit  and  John  B,  jervis  were  the 
engineers,  and  in  1830  tlic  works  were  opened 
foi-  Service.  Mr.  Jervis's  salary  had  by  this 
lime  been  increased  to  $4000  per  year,  and 
he  had  won  a  name  as  the  fust  engineer  on 
tin's  continent.  The  railroad  above  men- 
tioned had  a  short  level,  on  which  v/as  placed 
the  first  successful  locomotive  engine  built  in 
An)erlca,  v/hich  was  planned  by  Mr.  Jervis. 
'Hiis  locomotive  is  still  in  existence. 

In  1830,  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rail- 
road v/as  projected.  The  construction  of  this 
road  was  committed  to  Mr.  Jervis,  who  also 
built  at  ihe  same  time  the  road  comiecting 
Schenectady  and  Saratoga  Springs.  These 
v.-orks  were  finished  in  1832,  and  were  the 
objects  of  widespread  admiration.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Erie  Canal  led  to  a  general  desire 
to  increase  tlie  system.  In  1S33,  the  Che- 
nango Canal  was  Ijegun,  and  the  work  was 
pdaced  in  Mr.  Jervis's  hands. 

Tile  Croton  Aqueduct  was  begun  in  Octo- 
l>er,  1S36,  and  the  commissioners  sliowed 
their  sense  of  its  importance  by  employing 
o.ne  wlio  was  justly  considered  the  greatest  of 
American  engineers.  Mr.  Jervis  was  then 
more  than  forty  years  old,  and  in  tliC  fulness  of 
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manly  vigor.  The  anxiety  connected  v,-ith 
so  in^portant  a  respoiisibility  often  reacljed 
intensity,  and  Mr.  Jervis  was  at  times  threat- 
ened uith  utter  prostration;  but  his  natural 
\-igor  enabled  him  to  overcome  all  difficulties, 
and  he  saw  the  waters  of  the  Croton  intjo- 
duced  to  New  York  in  tlie  autumn  of  1842. 
It  required  four  additional  years  to  bring  the 
work  to  |)erfection.  To  carry  tlie  aqueduct 
across  the  Harlem  River  was  an  important 
as  well  as  difficult  task.  Major  Douglas  had 
proposed  inverted  siphons  as  a  permanent 
method,  but  Mr.  Jervis  determined  to  bridge 
tlie  slrearii.  Tiie  siphon  system,  however, 
was  adopted  for  temporary  use.  The  bridge 
was  fuii-^lied  in  1S46,  and  not  a  llaw  can  be 
d  Hected  in  its  entire  extent.  Mr.  Jervis  has 
lived  to  see  New  York  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
his  genius  for  thirty  years,  and  the  work  it- 
self may  last  tor  ages. 

Boston,  following  the  example  of  New 
York,  resolved  to  introduce  the  Cochituate 
stream,  and  Mr.  Jervis  accepted  the  v>'ork, 
which  was  finished  in  three  years.  I'he  dis- 
tance is  twenty  miles,  and  it  cost  about  five 
millions.  Considered  by  itself"  it  is  a  work  of 
great  importance;  Init  compaiison  with  the 
Croton  diminishes  it  at  least  one  half,  both  in 
expense  and  difficulty  of  construction. 

Before  the  l>oston  water-works  were  in  fidi 
operation,  Mr,  Jervis  bad  been  designated  to 
a  new  enterprise.    For  twenty  years,  the  need 
of  raiUvay  transit  uctween  All.vany  and  New 
\'ork   had   been    severel}-    felt  ;    hence  the 
Huds^>n  River  road  Vv'as  planned,  Mr.  James 
]>oorman  being  one  of  its  chief  }\atrons.  In 
1S47,  when  tile  directors  v.-ere  ready  to  move, 
i  >]r.  jervis  accepted  the  apj)ointment  of  ciiief 
1  en.gineer.    Although  tliis  road  was  very  un- 
j  profitable  for  several  years  after  completion, 
i  Mr.  jervis  ha<i  confidence  from  tiie  begin- 
I  ning  in  its  success.     Mr.  Jervis  built  th.e  road 
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to  Poughkeepsie,  and  proceeded  to  locate  the 
track  to  All)any,  when  failing  health  and 
otlier  circumstances  led  hini  to  make  a  trip 
to  Europe.  This  enabled  him  to  examine 
the  finest  works  of  engineering  in  lingland 
and  on  the  continent,  and  lie  then  returned 
and  made  New  York  his  residence. 

Mr.  Jervis  was  subsequently  engaged  on 
the  Michignn  Soulhern.  and  al^o  the  Rock 
Island  road,  and  passed  six  years  in  this  new 
field.  In  185S,  being  then  sixty -tliree,  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  determined  to  spend  liis 
days  amid  tlie  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  I  lis  na- 
tural activity,  hovA'ver,  made  a  quiet  life  dis- 
tasteful ;  hence  h.e  accepted,  in  1861,  the  ottice 
of  superintendent  and  engineer  of  the  Pitts- 
burg arid  Port  Wayne  road.  'Phis  concern 
had  been  running  down  so  long  that  its  stock 
sold  at  8,  and,  indeed,  it  had  gone  mto  tlie 
hands  of  the  bondholders.  It  had  l^een  ten 
years  in  operation,  but  its  managers  did  iu>t 
understand  its  needs  and  exigencies.  They 
had  no  practical  knowledge  of  raih'oading. 
Alter  it  had  been  two  years  mider  its  new 
superintendent,  a  dividend  of  teri  per  cent 
was  made.  The  value  of  Mr.  jervis's  ser- 
vices to  this  road,  for  v/hicls  he  received 
$6000  a  year,  has  been  estiniated  at  a  mil- 
lion. In  1866,  Mr.  Jervis  built  his  present 
stately  mansion,  and  having  jxassed  so  many 
years  of  hard  labor,  he  felt  the  need  of  re- 
cruiting his  health.  'Vhc  Port  Wayne  road 
'had  been  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  Central, 
and  the  latter  retained  him  as  consulting  en- 
gineer, an  ofiice  which  he  still  hr)lds. 

JohnsOHj  Samuel,  was  born  February 
9th,  1S35,  in  the  town  of  Slselby,  Orleans 
CouJity,  N.  Y.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and 
a  weaver  of  fancy  linens,  and  his  mother  also 
a  weaver.  They  came  from  the  North  of 
Ireland.     His    grandparents    were  Scotch. 
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:  When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  only 
i  se\-en  years  old,  he  lost  ids  father.  The  first 
1  work  done  by  him  was  binding  bobbins; 
I  assisting  his  brothers,  who  were  manufactureis 
:  of  threshing-machines;  nnd  attending  winter 
;  school;  which  occupied  his  time  until  about 
I  fourteen  years  of  age.  About  this  lime,  he 
I  assum^ed  the  management  of  his  mother's 
;  faiu).  When  twenty,  he  bouglu  a  farm  ad- 
i  joining  liis  mother's,  purcliasing  the  most  ap- 
proved  farming  implements,  and  even  tliese 
[  he  found  defective,  but  with  his  mechanical 
I  ingenuity  made  seveial  improvements,  besides 
;  inver.ting;  new  labor-saving  mnclrlnery. 
:  Among  these  was  a  '•  self-rake,"  which  he 
\  attached  to  the  Ketchum  rea[>er,  monufac- 
I  tured  b\-  R.  Howard,  of  Buffalo.  The 
I  success  of  this  mke  at  once  attracted  the  at- 
I  tention  of  Mr,  Howard,  who  made  Mr.  John- 
I  son  an  ofler  tliat  induced  him  to  sell  his  farm 
I  and  enter  the  factcay  at  Buffalo,  where  he 
'  was  engaged  making  improvements  on  his 
i  maeliine,  and  iinenting  others  that  are  now 
I  celebtated  in  all  grain-growing  countries.  In 
i  1S64,  lie  left  Ikiffalo  and  connnenced  to 
;  license  others  to  use  his  machines  and  "  self- 

■  rake,"  moving  to  Syracuse,  where  two  fac- 
I  lories  adopted  his  inventions.    In  1867,  he 
I  formed  a  copartiiership  with  James  S/I'hayer, 
j  and  commenced  to  manufacture  tlie  reapers 
I  and  rjiowers  of  Ids  invention,  tlie  firm  being 
I  S.  Johnson  ^  Co.    In  186S,  he  bought  a  fac- 
tory at  Brockport,  N.  Y,,  taking  B.  E.  Hunt- 
ley in  as  partner,  when  tlie  hrm  changed  to 
Johnson,  Huntley  -\:  Co.    Here  tlie  business 
increased  so  fast  that,  in  1870,  tliey  formed  a 

I  stock  company  under  the  name  of  the  John- 

I  son   Harvester  Company,  and  the  business 

;  continued  to  increase  so  rapidly  that,  at  the 

■  close  of  the  harvest  season  of  1874,  the  shop 
I  had  grown  in  capacity  to  10,000  maclunes 
;  per  annum,  from  a  capacity  of  500  in  1868, 
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I'he  business  of  liceiising  Imd  also  grcnv  n 
40,000  mncbines  annually  ;  wnt*n  Mr.  John- 
son resigned  tl:ie  presidency  of  tl^"  company 
to  give  liis  sole  attention  to  making  im[)ro\'e- 
nients,  collecting  ro\alties,  and  studying  the 
German  and  French  languages  to  better 
enable  him  to  converse  with  the  users  of  his 
improvements  in  Europe,  wliere  the  demand 
for  his  machines  exceeded  12,000  annuall)-. 
The  result  of  his  observation  and  inquiries  in 
Europe  induced  him  to  invent  two  machines 
especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  larrners  in 
tlie  different  sections  in  Europe  :  these  were 
eagerly  adop'-.ed  by  European  manufacturer,-.; 
and  the  consecjuonce  is,  that  at  the  present 
writing  eight  tenths  of  the  machines  built  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe  for 
self-raking  use  his  improvements.  This  suc- 
cess is  the  result  of  well-directed  energy,  to- 
gether with  his  fertile  meclianical  brain,  hy 
an  industry  that  has  never  wavered,  by  an 
integrity  that  is  unimpeachable,  lie  lias  gained 
reputation,  position,  and  vvealth.  If  the  youtii 
of  th.e  rising  generation  would  go  and  d-:) 
likewise,  they  would  in  time  achieve  what  lie 
has  done. 

Judson,  Edward  B. — This  well-known 
banker  and  fmancier  was  born  January  i  itli, 
1814,  at  Coxsackie,  Greene  Count}',  N.  Y. 
Mis  father,  William  Judson,  forrrierly  from 
Woodbury,  Ct.,  being  an  intelligent  man 
of  the  old  New  England  school,  early  incul- 
cated in  tlie  minds  of  his  children  that  love 
of  industry,  economy,  and  integrity  \\  hich  are 
still  characteristics  of  New  England  training, 
and  wliich  qualities  the  son,  E.  B.,  iniierited  in 
a  marked  degree,  his  career  and  conduct 
being  guided  and  governed  by  them  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  motlier,  Esther 

Barker,  was  a  member  of  one  of  ilie  old  fam- 
ilies of  Branford.  Ct.,  and  a  ladv  n(  intelli- 
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gence  and  sujjerior  qualities.    His  earliest 
business  training  was  in  the  banking  office  of 
his  uncle  at  Coxsackie,  Ralph  Barker,  who 
had  been  associated  v.ith  Erastus  Corning  in 
the  Albany  City  Ijank.    ^^'hen  tuenty-two, 
he  began  the  manufcicture  of  lumber  at  Con- 
stantia,  Oswego  County,  and  soon  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  irc»n.  Twenty- 
I  five  years  ago,  he  becanie  inteiested  in  the 
i  manufacture  of  salt,  and  in  1864-c,,  added  to  liis 
j  l)usmess  the  manufacture  of  glass.   In  all  these 
j  l)ranches  he  is  still  interested.    Eor  a  period  ot 
j  twenty  years  he  was  connected  with  his  brother, 
j  W'illia.m  A,,  in  the  lumber  commission  lousiness 
I  at  Alliany.    in  1845,  he  was  n^anied  to  Miss 
Sarah  Williams,  daughter  of  Coddington  B. 
Wii'ianis,  of  Syiacuse,    It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed tliat  a  man  of  Mr.  Judson's  ability  and 
po})ularity  should  not  receive  from  the  public 
some  testimonial  of  respect  and  confidence. 
Jn   1839-41,  he  representetl  the  county  of 
Oswego  in  the  State  Eegislature.    As  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  he  served  as  cliairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Cities  and  Villages,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  select  Ci^mmittee  on  the 
State  Ivunatic  Asylum.    In  1S6S,  he  v/as  aj)- 
jjointed  a  piesidential  elector  for  the  State  of 
New  ^'ork.    As  a  banker  and  financier  he  is 
widclv  kn.oun  and  esteemed.     He  acted  as 
cliairman  (;f  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Iwinking  .Association  from  1S64  to 
1875.    .Associated  with  him  in  this  position 
;  uere    Thomas    Coleman,    P.   C.  Callioun, 
j  Chad(^s  r>.    Hall,  George  E.   Baker,  J.  S. 
\  N orris,  W    V.  Coolbaugh,  John  W.  Ellis, 
I  bred  W.  Crownenbold,  and  E.  B.  Eoomis. 
;  Mr.  ludson  took  a  leading  [)arL  in  organizing 
j  the  Eake  Ontario  Bank  of  Oswego.  'I'his 
institution  was  a})pr(;priately  styled  a  Hankers' 
bank,  as  among  its  stockholders  were  Jolm 
,  A.  Stevenson,  IM'esident,  and  C.  M.  Russell 
i  V'u  e-President  of   the  Bank  of  Commerce, 
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New  York;  Erastus  Corning,  President,  and 
H.  H.  Martin,  Cashier  of  tiie  Albany  City 
Bank;  Rufiis  H.  King,  President,  and  J.  }1. 
Van  Antwerp,  Cashier  of  the  State  Pank  of 
Albany  ;  J.  B.  Plumb,  President  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Interior,  Albany  ;  Plamilton  Wliitc,  Presi- 
dent of  t'ne  Onondaga  County  Bank  ;  Horace 
White,  President  of  the  Bank  of  Syracuse; 
John  IJ.  Norton,  President  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank,  and  Thomas  B.  Fitch,  President  of  tlie 
Mechanics'  Bank,  Syiacuse;    G.   B.  Rich, 
President  of  the  ]]ank  of  Attica,  I'ufudo  ;  and 
Luther  Wrigljt,  PresidcMit  of  Luther  Wriglu's 
Bank,  Oswego.    Inchided  in  its  list  of  stock- 
holders were  ^1lSO  Thinlow  Vv'eed,  John  L. 
Schoolcraft,  David  llainiiton,  John  Knower, 
John  Crouse,  F.  T.  Carrington,  George  Ged- 
des,  and  Vvilliani  A.  Judson.    James  Piatt, 
one  of  the  ])urest  men  in  the  State,  was  made 
President,  and  Mr.  Judson  was  m.:ide  th.e 
financial  oi'ficer,  remaining  at  Oswego  until, 
at  the  request  of  Secretary  Chase,  he  organ- 
ized the  First  National  }iank  of  Syracuse,  of 
which  institution  he  is  still  the  }^resident. 
This  bank  is  the  sixtli  in  tlie  list  of  our 
national  banking  institutions.    Mr.  Judson 
was  at  one  period  Vice-President  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank  of  Syracuse;   Casliier  of  the 
Salt  Springs  Bank  of  Syracuse,  for  over  six 
years;  a  Director  and  \^ice-President  of  the 
Trust  and  Deposit  Company  of  Onondaga, 
and   a  director  in  llie  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Com[)any.    He  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  a  director  in  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Com|}any ;    was   one  of  the 
directors  of  the  State  Bani:  of  Syracuse  and 
the  Syracuse  National  Bank,  and  is  now 
President  of  the  Syracuse  Glass  Company. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  'j>us- 
tees  of  Wells  College.    Mr.  Judson's  business 
career  has  been  a  notably  successful  one,  and 
preseiUs  a  line  illustration  of  what  well-dircct- 


I  ed  energy,  industry,  resolution,  and  integrity 
rnay  accom'^lish.  To  such  men  our  country 
owes  lasting  obligation.s  fc>r  tlieir  labors  in 
developing  its  resources,  and  contributing  to 
its  prosperity  and  power. 

Judson,  J.  D.,  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  181 1.  His  parents  moved 
there  when  tlie  place  w  as  a  wilderness.  They 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Northern 
Nevv'  York,  and  doubtless  had  to  endure  the 
hardships  incident  to  that  early  period, 
when  the  only  ambition  of  the  pioneer  v.-as 
to  convert  his  new  farm  in  the  forest  into  a 
comforla!")le  h>ome,  and  to  raise  and  educate 
his  youuvg  family  to  iialjits  of  industry,  econ- 
I  omy,  and  integrity.  Such  a  life,  though  full 
of  hardship,  is  well  calculated  to  rear  up  men 
and  women  able  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
successfully.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
I  raised  on  his  father's  farm,  receiving  during 
I  the  winter  season  the  advantages  of  the  com- 
mon sclioois  of  that  locality  by  walking 
eight  miles  eacli  wa)  through  the  woods. 
While  yet  quite  young  he  lost  his  father,  after 
wliicli  he  moved,  to  Ogdensburg,  where  he 
continued  schooling..  Afterwards,  through 
the  kindness  of  his  elder  brother,  David  C. 
Judson,  he  went  to  the  academy  at  Potsdam, 
where  h.e  finished  his  education,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Ogdensburg  and  entered  the 
store  of  G.  N.  Seymour  as  clerk,  where  he 
remained  six  years,  and  never  lost  but  three 
days  from  business  during  the  whole  time. 
In  June,  1831,  he  entered  his  brother's  Og- 
densburg Bank,  organized  the  year  belbre, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  banking  business.  Commencing  as  clerk, 
b,e  has  filled  every  position  to  tliat  of  presi- 
dent, which  he  now  is,  of  Judson's  Bank, 
started  in  1S53,  though  he  has  many  other 
business  interests,  and  owes  his  success  to 
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close  attention  to  his  own  affairs,  v/hich  have 
so  claimed  his  whole  time  that  we  may  say 
he  has  never  been  out  of  his  native  State. 
He  has  done  nuici],  and  all  honorably.  In 
the  community  in  whicli  he  lives  he  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  all  v/ho  knov,-  him. 

Kelly,  J.  B.,  was  born  at  Goshen,  l.itch- 
field  County,  Ct.,  August  6th,  1S30.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  botii  born  in 
Nev,-  Haven  County,  Ct.,  and  the  latter  was 
a  soldier  of  distinction  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  I'he  subject  of  this  sketcli  received 
his  education  in  tlie  common  schools  and 
academy  of  his  native  town,  graduating  from 
th,e  last-named  institution  wlien  seventeen. 
During  this  tiujc,  he  worked  mo>i  summers, 
helping  liis  fath.er,  v.-'no  v.-as  botli  tanner  and 
farmer,  though,  wlien  his  schooling  was  fin- 
ished, he  commenced  clerking  in  a  countr}- 
store.  Here  he  continued  eight  years,  wlien 
he  commenced  in  a  small  way  for  himself. 
'Hiis  lasted  one  year,  vrhen  he  received  a 
proposition  from  A\'il!iam  H.  Inilay,  of  Hart- 
ford, to  go  to  Michigan  and  take  charge  of 
his  manufacturing  interests,  wiili  an  offer  of 
an  interest.  This  he  declined  until  he  had 
tried  his  adaptability.  At  the  expiration  of 
six  months,  he  returned  to  Hartford,  and 
consummated  a  partnership,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  their  connection,  and  u-hich 
continued  until  Mr.  Imlay's  deaih,  v.-hich  oc- 
curred in  1858.  Since  then  Mr.  Kelly  has 
continued  the  same  business,  enlargii:ig  it 
yearly,  until  th.ey  now  manufactu.re  twenty- 
fi\'e  million  feel  of  lumber  annually,  which, 
is  cut  from  his  cvn  pine  lands.  In  1S61, 
the  requirements  of  his  great  and  growing 
trade  comi)elled  him  to  find  a  locaiion  to 
dispose  of  his  lumber,  so  he  moved  to  Alba- 
ny, N,  Y.,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  is 
nov,-  among  the  largest  dealers  in  tire  district. 


I  In  manners  he  is  aflable  and  genial,  and  his 
j  disposition  fraiik  and  generous.  In  business 
!  matters  he  has  always  been  prompt,  and  has 
j  never  allowed  his  engagements  to  be  unful- 
filled or  postponed. 

Kellog;g,  John. — ^Vhoever  achieves  for- 
tune and  social  position  by  his  own  efforts, 
and  jireserves  at  the  same  time  an  unblem- 
I  i^hcd  I'eputation,  is  a  credit  to  any  commu- 
nity, and  is  a  safe  example  and  guide  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  John  Kellogg  was  born 
at  A\'est  Gahvay,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y., 
December  17th,  1826.  He  received  a  com- 
mon-school education  only,  and  at  tlie  early 
age  of  fiuecn  coinrncjiced  v.orking  for  his 
failier,  who  was  a  manufiicturer  of  linseed-oil. 
He  continued  in  his  employ,  paying  strict  at- 
tention to  tlie  details  of  tlie  business,  until  his 
father's  deatli,  which  occurred  in  1848,  v.'hen 
he  continued  th.e  business  in  partnership  v/ith 
his  brother.  In  1851,  tliey  bought  their  pres- 
ent works  at  Amsterdam.  l\vo  years  later, 
liis  1)1  c/dier  died.  Tiie  business,  however,  was 
asf  liming  such  large  [)roportions,  Mr.  Kellogg 
found  it  necessary  to  have  a  partner.  He 
then  received  Mr.  James  H.  Miller  into  the 
business,  who  is  still  associated  v/ilh  him. 
'i'heir  business  has  so  increased  that  they  now 
have  a  caixicity  to  consume  1000  bushels  of 
seed  |;er  diem,  most  of  which  they  import 
from  tlie  ICast  Indies.  Their  \\  orks  are  among 
the  largest  in  this  country.  In  1850,  ^slr. 
Kellogg  was  married  to  Miss  Olive  Davis,  of 
Gahvay,  Saratoga  County,  N,  Y.,  by  whom 
he  has  had  four  children,  his  eldest  son  being 
a  p-artricr  of  the  present  firm  of  Kelloggs  tS: 
Miller.  In  1S63,  Mr.  J.  Kellogg  was  elected 
]iresident  of  the  village,  and  tlie  succeeding 
year  was  elected  member  of  the  State  Assem- 
bly, and  served  his  term  during  the  session  of 
iS6.|.    He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Farmers' 
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National  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  Thus  \ve  see 
the  business  career  of  I\Ir.  Kellogg  has  been 
most  prosperous.  His  business  talents,  his 
industry  and  energy,  would  have  made  him 
successful  in  any  sphere,  IMr.  Kellogg  has 
reached  a  position  in  the  business  world 
which  must  satisfy  all  his  aspirations.  He  is 
the  senior  partner  of  the  well-known  house  of 
Kelloggs  &  Miller.  His  name  has  an  iiiflu- 
ence  in  business,  political,  and  social  circles, 
the  result  of  successful  enterprise  and  exalted 
merit.  Tliough  he  has  amassed  a  fortune 
sufficient  to  supjjly  all  the  luxuries  which, 
even  a  devotee  of  pleasure  might  require,  he 
still  pursues  his  u.-^ual  lonline  of  busirjer,s  iiab- 
its,  with  nearly  the  same  ardor  w'nich  cliarac- 
lerlzed  Inm  in  early  years,  and  his  remarkable 
diligence  furnisljcs  a  salutary  example  to  tlic 
young  members  of  his  establishment. 

Kelsey,  Georg'e  W.,  was  born  on  I>ong 
Island,  May  iSth,  iSoS.  His  father,  Handel, 
was  also  born  on  the  island.  In  tlie  earl)' 
days  of  George  W.  Kelsey,  he  received  only  a 
common-school  education,  which  received  at- 
tention partly  at  his  birthplace  and  jtartly  in 
New  York  City,  to  which  place  his  [)arents 
moved  when  the  subject  of  this  sketcli  v,-as 
m'ne  years  old.  At  the  age  of  fourleen,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  business  of  nicrcliant 
lailorirjg.  After  serving  faithfully  fo:  four 
years,  he  bought  out  his  time.  Unt'l  1S33, 
he  was  engaged  in  various  occu[)atio!iS,  Lait 
at  this  date  he  mo\cd  to  IJuffolo,  and.  com- 
menced mercantile  business  for  himself,  at 
which  place  he  remained  four  years.  In  1S37, 
he  returned  to  New  York,  remaining  only  a 
short  tirne,  v/hen  he  moved  to  \\'cst  \'irginia. 
From  there  he  moved  to  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
where  he  bouglit  a  tarm  and  attended  closely 
to  the  details  of  this  honorable  pursuit  for 
some  time,  leaving  it  iii  1S40,  v/hen  tiie  chol- 


I  era  made  its  appearance  in  that  section,  al- 
most depopulating  it.    He  therefore  sold  his 
farm,  retariied  to  Xcv,-  York,  and  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business.     In  1S33,  he  mo\'ed 
to    ^Vi!li:lmsburg,  now    part    of  Ilrooklyn, 
I  where  lie  lias  since  continued  in  the  same 
i  pursuit  of  real  estate  dealer.     'Hiis,  like  all 
I  other  ventures  ^^Ir.  Kcl^ev  has  enr?£red  in, 
j  proved  prosperous  from  the  fact  it  has  had 
I  his  })ersonal  attention.    l!y  his  business  ca- 
'  ])acitv,  liis  inte!?riiv  and  successful  manage- 
I  merit,  Mr.  Kelsey  has  always  held  the  respect 
I  of  tlu^se  whom  he  has  encountered  in  his 
j  business   operations;    and    his   high  moral 
1  worth  connected  wiih  liis  business  capacity, 
\  has  given  lum  iniluence  ar,d  position  in  the 
j  place  of  liis  birth.    As  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
confidence  bestowed  on  liim,  he  was  in  1861 
elected  to  the  first   vice-presidency  of  the 
Dinie  Savings  Bank,  a  position  he  h.eld  and 
!  filled  v.  ith  distinction  till  i  S74,  when  Mr.  l)in- 
!  gey  letiring,  he  was  elected  president,  v/hich 
I  office  lie  still  holds.    In  1S2S,  on  tlie  20th  of 
j  Sej/temuer,  Mr.  Kelsey  v.-as  joined  in  wedlock 
I  to  .Miss  Idiza,  daughter  of  Edward  Snow, 
1  ]'',sq.,  of  Nev,-  Yoll:  Cit}".  by  whom  he  lins  had 
j  four  cliildren.    At  an  age  w  hen  most  people 
!  retire  from  active  business,  Mr.  Kelse}-  re- 
1  nunns  hale,  vigorous,  laborious,  intelligent, 
I  and  geiiial,  the  same  benevolent  friend  to  the 
I  poor  and  indeuotrious  lie  has  been  for  the  last 
I  fort)  )eors,  still  emphatically  shouing  his 
faith  by  his  works. 

1  Leavenworth,  EHas  Warner,  was 
j  born  December  20th,  1S03,  at  Canaan, 
I  Columbia  County,  X.  Y.  When  three  yeais 
'  of  age,  ins  fath.er  and  family  removed  to 
'  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  In  early  life,  he  re- 
i  ceived  all  the  advantage  of  mental  training, 
j  graduating  from  Yale  College  in  1S24..  'i'his 
!  same  year  he  began  tiie  study  of  law  with 
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William  Cullen  Bryant,  v:\\o  was  then  prac- 
tising at  Great  Barrington.  One  year  later, 
he  entered  ihc  law  sclu  ol  at  Litcliheld,  Ct. 
Jn  January,  1827,  he  was  tliere  admitted  to 
practise  in  all  the  courts  in  Connecticut.  In 
November,  1S37,  he  left  C^reat  Barrington, 
and  moved  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where,  in 
February,  1828,  he  was  admitted  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  as  attorney  and  counsellor;  two 
years  later,  in  th.e  Supreme  Court  at  A]l)an)-, 
as  an  attorney,  and,  in  i  S33,as  counselior. 

In  1S50,  he  abandoned  his  profession  en- 
tirely, on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  voice  l)y 
severe  broncliitis.  Rest  and  care  for  two 
or  three  years  fully  restf^red  him.  Other 
pursuits  having  in  the  mean  time  engaged  In's 
attention,  he  never  again  returned  to  the 
practice  of  lav/.  In  January,  1S32,  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  th.e  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Regiment  of 
infantry,  and  promoted  to  captain  the  same 
year.  In  1834,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  Twenty-m'ntli  Regi- 
ment of  artillery,  and  in  1835,  received  the 
appointment  of  colonel  of  tlie  same  regi- 
ment. In  1836,  he  was  appoijitcd  brigadier- 
general  of  the  Seventh  Brigade  of  artillery. 
In  1837-8-9  and  1840,  he  v/as  president  of 
the  village,  going  out  in  the  sparing  of  1S41. 
In  1839,  he  was  elected  suj)ervisor  of  the  old 
town  of  Salina,  and  was  re-elected  in  1840. 
In  1846-7,  lie  v\'as  again  president  of  the 
village.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  he  was  elect- 
ed mayor  of  the  city,  and  in  tlie  fill  of  tlie 
same  year,  v.as  elected  a  member  of  the 
Fegislature  to  represerit  the  city  district. 

In  the  fall  of  1853,  he  was  nominate*!  for 
the  office  of  Siecretary  of  State  almost  with- 
out opposition,  and  elected.  On  the  4ih  day 
of  January,  1855,  he  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  American  Historical 
and  Ceographical  Society  oi  the  City  of  New 
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I  York,  and  also  the  same  year  of  th.e  New 
I  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society 
j  of  ]k)ston.    In  the  fall  of  1S56,  he  was  again 
!  elected  to  tlie  Fegislature  to  represent  the 
I  ciiy  district ;  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
I  mittee  on  Canals  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
!  nn'ttee  on  Banks,  also  chairnum  of  the  Select 
j  Committee  of  one  from  each  judicial  district, 
on  the  equalization  of  tlie  State  t:ix.     In  the 
spring  of  1859,  lie  was  again  elected  riiayor 
of  the  city.    In  tire  winter  of  1S60,  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Board  of  Quarantine  Commissioners, 
was  on  its  organization  chosen  its  president, 
and  si)enl  most  of  the  following  summer  in 
New  Y'ork  and  on  Staten  Island,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.    In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  cliosen  President  of  the 
Republican  State  Convention,  assembled  at 
Syracuse,  to  seh-ct  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention,  then  soon  to  assemble  at  Chi- 
cago.   On   the  5th  of  February,  186 1,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  in  joint  ballot, 
j  one  of  tlie  Regents  of  the  University.  In 
I  th.e  month  of  March  in  tlie  same  )ear,  he  v,ns 
nominated  l>y  tlie  President  of  the  llniied 
States,  and  confirmed  by  the  Sei^.ate,  as  the 
Conmiissioner  on  the  part  of   the  United 
i  States,  under  tiie  Coir.-en.lion  with  New  Gre- 
I  nadia,  acting  as  such   until  tlie  connnission 
i  expired  in    1S62.     In  the  S[>ring  of  1865, 
j  lie  was  I'resident   of   the  Board  of  Corn- 
!  missioners  ai)]>ointed  by  tlie  Governor,  with 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  locate  the  State 
j  A--yluin  for  tlie  Blind,  and  in  tlie  fall  of  the 
!  same  year,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  a 
trustee  of  the  State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  and  in 
1S66,  was  rea'ppointed.     In  1S67,  he  was 
I  a[)pointed  b}-  the  Legislature  a  member  of  a 
i  Board  of  Comrnissi'jners  for  tlie  further  im- 
I  provement  and  repair  of  the  State  Armory  at 
;  Syracuse,  and  in  May,  1S68,  was  appointed 
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by  the  Legislature  a  member  of  a  I^oard  of 
Commissioners  (of  wbicli  he  was  tlie  i^resi- 
dent)  to  establish  a  svstem  of  sewerage  for 
the  cil)'  of  Syracuse. 

At  the  animal  commencement  of  Hamil- 
ton College  in  June,  1S72,  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1S72,  he  was 
ap})ointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate  one 
of  the  thin\--two  commissioners  selected  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  In  the 
fall  of  1S74,  Mr.  Le;iven\\  orth  was  elected 
by  the  ]ve}>ublican  |)arty  to  the  Fort}--fourth 
Congress,  wliere  he  served  on  the  Commiitce 
of  Civil  Service  l\ek>rm,  Commiitce  of  ]%x- 
|)enses  of  Secretary  of  State's  oHlce,  and  on 
the  s[H-cial  Select  Committee  to  in\'estigate 
the  charges  preferred  against  Judges  ^Vylie 
and  Humphreys. 

When  in  the  Legislature  of  1850,  he.  as 
Chairman  of  a  Select  Committee  ap[)ointed 
on  his  motion  for  that  pur|iose,  drew,  re- 
ported, and  carried  the  bill  for  the  i)resei  va- 
tion  of  Washington's  Headquarters  at  New- 
burg. 

When  Secretary  of  State,  he  also  drev.-  the 
Bill  (Laws  of  1S67,  chap.  951)  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Board  of  Ccnnmissior.ers  of 
Public  Charities.  On  tlie  31st  of  T:inuar\'. 
1S55,  it  was  introduced  into  tlie  Senate  by  llie 
Hon.  Mark  Spencer  (Journal  of  1S55,  p.  17.4). 
It  resulted  in  ap[)ointing  a  Conunittee  of  }-^x- 
amination.  For  their  re[)ort,  see  Senate  Doc. 
1S57,  vol.  1,  No.  8. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Fen- 
ton,  in  his  annual  message  in.  1S67,  the  sub- 
ject was  again  brought  before  the  Legislature. 
General  L.  furnislied  the  j  L)use  Committee, 
at  their  request,  with  a  co[))'  of  his  original 
bill,  which  is  substan.tially  the  bill  passed  thai 
year,  an.d  wliich  he  drew  and  furnished  to  Mr. 
Spencer  in  1855. 


In  the  Legislature  of  1S57,  as  Chairman 
of  a  Select  Committee  of  one  bom  each  judi- 
cial district,  on  the  equalization  of  the  State 
tax,  appointed  on  his  motion,  he  drevv'  and 
reported  the  bill,  which  w'as  passed  in 
1859  (chap.  312,  p.  702,  etc.),  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Fqunlize  the  Slate  Tax  among  the 
several  counties  of  this  Slate."  The  bill 
failed  in  1857,  only  on  account  of  his  ill- 
health  and  absence. 

He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
in  the  following  positions  :   President  of  the 
Syracuse  Savings  Bank,  Syracuse  City  Water 
Works,  Syiacuse  Gas  Light  Cominin.y,  Oak- 
wood  Cemeler)',  Historical  wSociety  of  Central 
New  York,   New   Knglaml  Society  of  the 
City  of  Syracuse,  Secretary  an.d  Treasurer  of 
I  the  Cape  Cod  Coarse  Salt  Company,  Trustee 
of  the  Oitondaga  County  Orphan  Asylum, 
Syracuse  Hoirie  Association,  First  Presbyte- 
j  rian  Church,  State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Direc- 
I  tor  in  the  Syracuse  Northern  Railroad,  Syra- 
I  cuse,  IMioenix  and  Oswego  Railroad,  and  Re- 
j  gent  of  the  L^niversity  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  life  position. 

He  was  joined  in  wedlock  June  21st,  1S33, 
to  Mary  I'Viizabeth  Forman,  third  child  of 
Joshua  Forman  and  IsLirgaret  P.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Leavenworth  is  now  in  the  seventy- 
fomth  year  of  Ids  age.  FIc  has  been  a  stir- 
ring, practical  man,  both  in  his  public  and 
private  life,  and  his  good  constitution  being 
still  vigorous  and  unenfeebled,  ajid  his  fme 
intellect  ripened  by  experience,  he  would  do 
honor  to  any  ofhcial  function  in  the  gift  of 
his  country. 

Lee,  John  A.,  was  born  at  Tinmouth, 
Yermont,  in  1S04.  AVhen  seven  years  of  age, 
moved  to  Wk^sliington  County,  N.  Y. ;  nine 
years  later,  he  moved  to  Westport,  Fssex 
i  County,  N.  Y. ;  in  i S 24.  v/as  married  to  Miss 
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Cynthia  Tarbcll,  of  Chester,  Vernionl  ;  in 
1S25,  moved  to  Moriah ;  in  1856,  nioveil  to 
Tort  Henry;  in  1S69,  moved  to  Saratoga 
S[)ring.s;  the  issue  of  marriage  was  six 
daugliters,  all  of  whom  are  living  and  mar- 
ried. 

About  1844,  Mr.  Lee,  together  witli  George 
Sherman  and  E.  Hall,  bought  the  two  mines 
of  iron  ore  now  owned  and  oj.K-rated  by 
Witherbec,  Sherman  &  Co.,  from  ]).  T^.  Sm- 
ford,  for  $4500,  and  began  taking  about  1000 
tons  of  ore  annually,  increasing  to  about 
100,000  tons  in  1S65 ;  in  1862,  Mr.  Lee 
sold  out  liis  entire  interest  in  this  investment, 
and  bought  tlie  Fisher  mine,  wlu'cli  he  ojjcr- 
ated  fourteen  months;  this  he  sold,  and  is 
still  one  half  ov.-ner  witli  tlie  Bay  State  Lon 
Company,  in.  tlie  Dolleby  ore-bed  near  Port 
Henry,  iN".  Y.  louring  his  active  life,  he  was 
member  of  the  Legislature.  Me  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  AMiitehall  'JVanspoita- 
tion  Com])any,  Moriah  Plank  Road  Com- 
})any,  stockholder  in  blast  furnace  in  West- 
port,  also  in  Fort  Fdv/ard  blast  furnace,  stock- 
holder in  I'^islier  Iron  Con;pany,  stockholder 
in  I^irst  National  Lank  of  IVoy,  N.  Y.,  First 
National  l>ank  of  Saratoga  Springs.  His  prin- 
cipal interests,  at  present,  are  in  the  Union 
National  Lank  of  'i'roy,  N.  Y.,  and  First 
National  I'ank  of  Saratoga  Springs.  In  1S65, 
Mr.  Lee  retired  from  active  business  life,  and 
in  1S69,  moved  to  Saratoga  S[)rings,  N.  Y., 
wiiere  all  of  his  daughters  reside,  excepting 
one,  who  still  lives  at  Port  Henry. 

Mr.  John  A.  Lee  has  passed  through  many 
l)hases  of  business  life  uuthout  reproach,  and 
now  all  the  elements  of  happiness  are  v.-ithin 
his  reach,  and  they  are  of  his  own  creation. 

McCammon,  Willirvm,  v/as  born  in  the 
city  of  .Vllxmy,  P'eb.  26t]i,  1 3  i  r .  Lfe  received 
the  greater  part  of  iiis  e(]ucation  at  tlie  old 


Albany  Academy,  under  Theoih.^re  Romeyn 
Peck,    until    1S2S,    when    he    left  school 
to  learn  the  trade  of  pattern-making,  for  the 
purj:>ose  of  beconiing  a  practical  civil  and 
mechanical   engineer,  working   at   it  until 
twenty-one  years  of  age.     During  this  time, 
he  studied  mathicraatics  under  Prof.  Joseph 
Henry,  now  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Lr- 
stitute.    While  learning  his  trade  and  studying 
I  v.'ith  Prof.  Flenry,  he  was  freely  admitted  to  his 
:  experimental  rooms,  in  the  Albany  Academy, 
i  At  that  time,  1830,  Prof.  Henry  had  coils  of 
j  wire  around  the  room  and  a  machine  which 
I  vibrated  by  electricity,  and  was  the  incipient 
j  electrical  telegiaiui.    He  heard  Prof  Henry 
I  often  say,  tliat  wkh  it  comi^umication  audi/ 
I      /laJ auy  distance.   In  1855,  he  was  resident 
I  engineer  on  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement, 
j  After  finishing  the  trade  alluded  to,  he  re- 
I  turned  to  the  Albany  Academy,  continuing 
I  his  studies  with  I^'rof  Plenry.    In  the  fall  of 
I  1S32,  he  removed  v/ith  Prof  Henry  to  Prince- 
1  ton  College,  and  there  continued  the  studies 
]  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  for  six 
!  months.    He  returne<l  to  Albany  after  six 
I  months,  and  took  charge  of  the  {pattern-shop 
;  of  Townsend  Furnace,  where  he  superintended 
;  the  building  of  every  description  of  machin- 
;  ery.    Li  one  year  from  this  time,  lie  had  full 
:  charge  of  tlie  v>hole  establishment.  During 
^  1836,  he  built  the  lirst  locomotive  ever  built 
I  north  of  New  York  City,  which  v/as  then  the 
i  largest  in  tiie  co-intry.    In  183S,  he  built  the 
;  horizontal  lovs-j.ressure  engine,  original  de- 
[  sign,  tor  the  steamship  Simeon  De  A\'itt,  which 
,  |)lied  on  Ca}-uga  I,a]:e.    In  184S,  he  built  a 
low-[*ressure  be:im  engine  for  Smith,  Patton 
'  &   Co.'s  tlour-rnill.  at  Albany,    d'his  piece 
j  of  machinery  is  still  runiiing,  and  capable 
I  of  com{)eting  witli  many  of  more  modern 
'  construction.      During  his  connection  with 
I  Townsend  Furnace,  he  built  the  Renssel  ier 
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Iron-Works,  in  the  city  of  I'roy.  This  was 
the  tliird  niili  ever  built  in  tlie  I'nited  States 
for  rolhng  railroad  iron.  In  1S52,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carninon  \\as  ap})ointed  Sunerintendent  of 
the  Albany  Water-Wurks,  a  position  lie  held 
two  years.  He  was  then  called  to  Chicago, 
as  engineer  for  the  Chicai'o  Water-AVorks, 
but  soon  after  left,  predicting  for  the  v/hole 
works  a  failure,  which  ultimately  proved  true. 
In  1S54,  he  returned  to  Albany,  and  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  draining  tile, 
which  lie  continued  until  1S62,  increasing  the 
products  of  the  yard  from  250,000  to  1,250,-  | 
000  tile  per  annum.  Jn  1862,  lie  bouglu  out 
the  piano-forte  manufacturing  establishment  | 
froM)  iVjardman,  Grey  Co.  From  that 
time  until  now  he  has  continually  improved 
the  mechanical  construction  and  tone  of  his 
instrumer.ts,  until  they  Imve  no  su{)erior.  Idc  | 
has  proved  successful  in  all  of  his  lousiness  i 
pursuits  from  a  rare  combination  of  indusir\- 
and  judgment,  which  has  enabled  him  to  un- 
dertake many  enterprises,  proving  himself  suc- 
cessful under  all  circumstances.  On  Jan. 
jst,  1S77,  Mr,  ^McCajTimon  viriuall}-  retired 
from  active  business  life,  and  his  business  is 
now  conducted  by  his  son  Edward. 

McCarthy,  Hon,   Dennis,  was  bom 
March  19th,  1S14,  in  the  village  of  Salina, 
now  Syrcicuse,  N.  Y.    He  is  of    Irisli  and 
Anglican  descent.     His  father  was  born  in.  i 
Ireland,  and  his  nK)ther  in  Massaclu!<^etts.  I 
Atier  a  few  years  of  conimon  school  ami  j 
academic  e(hication,  he  commenced  business  ! 
for  liis  fatlier.  whf)m  he  ultimately  succeeded  [ 
as  a  manufacturer  of  salt,  and  merchant,  and 
to-day  his  partners  in  the  mercantile  busiriess  | 
comprise  his  sons,  making  the  thirvl  generation  | 
con<!ucting  the  same  business,  which  has  now  I 
been  establislied  over  sixty  years.    I'b.eir  busi-  ! 
ness  now  occupies  two  immense  eslabhsh-  i 


ments,  devoted  to  their  wholesale  and  retail 
business,  which  in  point  of  size  and  archi- 
tecture have  }!0  superiors  in  tlie  interior  of 
New  V\)ik  Stale.  Besides  having  at  all  times 
conducted  a  large  business,  tlie  Hon.  D. 
McCarthy  v,-as  elected  Supervisor  of  tlie 
town  of  S\  racuse,  in  1842.  He,  however, 
entered  pohlical  life  in  1845  as  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  ])olicy  of  Silas  "Wright,  A.  C. 
Idagg,  and  John  Van  Buren,  and  was  origin- 
ally a  Free-Soil  Democrat,  He  was  elected 
to  the  State  Assembly  in  1846,  Mayor  of 
Syracuse  in  1S53,  was  elected  to  the  4otiiand 
41st  Congress,  and  served  as  a  member  on 
the  Connnittee  of  V.'ays  and  Means  in  the 
41st  Congress.  In  1875.  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  in  these  high  ollicial 
positions  he  has  served  his  constituents 
witliout  causing  one  reproach  to  be  cast  upon 
his  character  which,  politically,  is  spotless. 
He  has  also  been  largely  associated  with 
difierent  manufacturing  industries,  has  been 
trustee  of  iiic  Syracuse  Savings  Bank  mostly 
since  its  organization,  is  a  director  in  tlie 
]drst  National  Ikink,  also  president  and 
director  in  tlie  Syracuse  and  Chenango  Rail- 
road. 

McDonald,  Vv^iib'am,  was  born  the  29th 
of  February,  17S4,  in  New  Miltbrd,  Litch- 
field Co.,  Ct.,  a  locality  which  has  furnished 
many  of  th.e  earlier  settlers  of  the  town  of 
Queensbury,  among  the  riumber  being  the 
large  and  inilueritia!  families  of  Becks  and 
Sanfo](ls.  His  jxaternal  grandfather  emi- 
grated from  Scotland  dui-ing  the  old  French 
war.  His  f  itlier  was  a  physician  of  consider- 
al)le  eminence,  and  as  a  surgeon  served  in 
t!ie  American  army  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  A  her  the  war  was  ended,  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  [profession,  at 
New  Rochelle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
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he  died  at  the  a<lvanced  age  of  cighty-five. 
His  motiier's  nnrne  v/as  'Mary,  the  sister  of 
David  Sanford,  v.lio  removed  to  tlie  town  of 
Queensbury  about  die  year  1785.  and  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  at  the  Ridge,  wliere 
he  estabhshed  a  large  and  very  successful 
meicantile  business.  Mr.  McDonald  first 
moved  to  that  place  when  he  was  only  eiglu 
years  old,  but  returned  to  New  Milford 
sliortly  afteiward,  wiiere  he  received  what 
was  considered  in  diose  days  a  good  educa- 
tion. In  1799,  having  become  an  accom- 
plished j)enman  and  accountant,  l)e  re- 
turned to  Queensbury,  and  immediately 
received  employment  from  his  uncle  Sanford 
as  clerk  in  the  managenient  of  his  extended 
business.  By  his  assiduity  and  attention  to  his 
employer's  interest,  he  very  shortly  became 
the  trusted  manager  of  the  store,  Mr.  San- 
ford's  time  being  engrosseil  by  outside  pur- 
suits. His  fair,  even,  and  bold  chirography 
appears  on  the  town  records  for  the  }'ears  1S02 
and  iSo3,when  Mr.  Sanford  held  the  office 
of  town  clerk.  At  the  time  of  the  institution 
of  the  Hamilton  Lodge  F.  and  A.  M.,  in 
1S05,  he  was  made  a  Mason,  a  hirge  dele- 
gation of  high  officials  in  that  organi/.ation, 
from  Albany  and  vicinity,  visiting  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  the  degrees.  About 
the  same  time,  he  bouglit  out  h.is  uncle's 
interest  in  the  store,  and  continued  the  busi- 
ness until  iSoS,  when  he  removed  to  the 
thriving  village  of  W'aterford.  Here  lie  em- 
barked in  a  large  and  successful  trade,  which 
he  continued  until  tl^.e  year  1S20,  wlien  he 
returned  to  the  Ridge,  and  resumed  tlie  mer- 
cantile business  in  the  old  place. 

Three  years  later,  he  disposed  of  his  stock 
and  uioved  to  Glen's  Falls,  where  he  soon 
afterward  bought  tlie  old  Wing  farm,  and 
erikirged,  rebu'it.  and  comp^leted  tlie  hi'lf-nn- 
ished  dwelling  to  a  spacious  and  elegant 


mansion,  the  home  he  continueil  to  occui)y 
u|)  to  the  time  of  his  death,    l^rior  to  the 
erection  of  Warren  Comity,  and  until  after 
the   year   1S22,  the  district  embraced  by 
Warren  and  Washington  counties  sent  from 
three  to  six  members  to  the  legislature,  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  representation.  In 
1S21,  Mr.  McDonald  was  j)laced  in  nomina- 
tion (or  the  Assembly,  in  opposition  to  Asahcl 
Clark,  a  Clintonian  of  distinguished  abilities 
and  extended    inOaence.  Notwithstanding 
the  numeiical  ascendency  of  the  Clintonian 
party,  the  liucktail  ticket  was  successful  in  this 
district,  cliielly  through  Mr.  McDon.pldfs  jiop- 
ulaiity  and  instrumentality  in  l)ringing  nbout 
one  of  those  political  revulsions  whicli,  like 
a  whirlwind,  triumphantly  sweeps  away  all 
0]:)position.    It  was  during  this  session  of  the 
le^'iskitiu-e  that  a  survey  and  ai){)ropriation 
was  obtained  through  his  personal  efibrts,  for 
the  construction  of  the  Glen's  Falls  Feeder. 
He  vv-as  re-electedto  die  Assembly  the  follo'w- 
ing  year,  and  such  v;as  his  popularity  that 
tliere  were  only  17  votes  cast  against  him  in 
town.    He  was  again  elected  to  the  .Assembly 
in  182S.    To  liini,  more  th.an  any  other  mnn, 
is  the  credit  due  for  opening  up  the  resources 
of  the  ['lace  and  preparing  the  way  for  that 
healtliy    development    and    growth,  which 
makes  it  to-day  one  of  tlie  great  business 
centres  of  Northern  New  York.    As  is  shown 
by  the  record,  Mr.  McDonald  was  chosen 
one  of  tlie  vestrymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  its  first  organization.    At  the  formation  of 
j  the  old  Commercial  Bank,  he  was  elected  its 
I  president,  which  position  he  held  with  great 
j  acceptance  for  a  term  of  years.     From  that 
I  time  ford"!  lie  kei)t  retired  from  the  toils  and 
j  cares  of  public  life,  devoting  riis  leisure  to  the 
!  management  of  his  estate,  and  the  remainder 
I  of  his  days  v,-as  passed  in  serene  trariqu'.lhty. 
i  He  died,  on  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  Se^)- 
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teniber,  1870,  and  his  rem niiis  were  deposited 
in  the  new  cemetery,  where  a  large  and  costly 
monument  marks  the  place  of  his  earthly  rest. 

McGraw,  John.— Among  the  most  act- 
ive and  useful  forces  of  a  nation's  life  is  a  large 
class  of  the  higher  ranges  of  business  men, 
those  who  originate  the  eiUerprises  of  the 
j?cri(Hl,  and  direct  and  control  the  industries 
])ertoining  to  tbiCm.  From  tliese  result  a 
nation's  prosperity,  and  the  foundation  of  its 
growth  in  wealtli,  connnerce,  and  the  eleva- 
tion and  refinement  whicli  accompany  them, 
lunincnt  anK)ng  this  class  of  men  was  the  sul)- 
jcct  of  lliis  notice,  Jolm  iNlcOraw,  v.ho  died 
nt  Ithaca,  yivy  .ilh,  1877,  aged  62  years, 
lioni  in  J  )ryden,  Tomphin-i  CouiUy,  in  1815, 
a  j>eriod  vdien.  th.e  country  was  new,  and 
wealth  and  its  surroundings  ahnost  unknov/Pi, 
he  Vv-as  educated  to  business  as  a  merchant's 
clerk,  and  from  his  early  manhood,  wlien  he 
entered  business  for  himself,  witli  tb.e  hard- 
earned  savings  from  a  small  salary,  he  began 
to  develop  especiall}'  those  intellectual  forces 
whicli  characterize  tiie  man  of  supeiior  al)i!- 
ity  in  tlie  management  of  affairs.  U'hen  first 
launching  in  business  for  hiniself,  it  was  in 
co])artnershi])  v/ith  his  brother  Th.onias,  wb.o 
died  in  J 837.  The  subject  of  tliis  sketch 
continued  this  business  alone  until  1S40, 
when  fie  moved  to  New  Hudson,  Alleghan)- 
Count)',  and  entered  the  lumber  trade. 
Aiiout  the  year  1850,  he  moved  to  New  York, 
and  liccame  largely  interested  in  business. 
In  1.^61,  he  moved  to  Itlinca,  v/here  he  resided 
until  Ids  deatli.  Always  in  feeble  healtli,  he 
was  physically  unable  to  attend  to  the  minor 
details  of  business,  aiid  remitted  them  v;hoily 
to  othcis.  He  dealt  with  principles  and 
ideas,  l)uid!y  grasping  the  outlines  of  import- 
ant projects  which  commanded  his  attention, 
and  his  judgment,  once  convinced  of  their 
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I  soundness  and  utility,  followed  up  with  all  the 
I  force  of  his  character  any  enterprise  once 
I  entered  upon.  As  he  VN-as  ripened  by  years 
i  and  experience,  the  results  of  his  great  in- 
;  dustry  were  represented  by  a  large  accumula- 
;  tion  of  wealth,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
I  which  has  been  devoted  to  tlie  benefu  of 
1  mankind.  He  was  an  early  and  life-long 
!  friend  of  the  late  Ezra  Cornell,  and  in  full 
j  sympathy  with  f;is  ideas  in  the  founding  of 
I  Cornell  University,  and  was  one  of  its  earli- 
est trustees.  His  clear,  })ract!cal  head  has 
j  always  been  a  power  in  the  managemen.t  of 
I  its  interests,  and  his  noble  gift  of  the  Library 
I  Building,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  is  an  endur- 
I  mg  mor.umcht  to  his  generosity  and  desiie  to 
'  j)romote  the  interests  of  education,  -Jn  all 
I  his  relations  widi  men,  he  was  kind,  affable, 
I  ajid  s}-m})alhctic.  In  h.is  business  he  com- 
j  bined  gieat  force  aUid  boldness  with  great  cau- 
I  tion  and  sagacity.  He  v/as  upright,  [)rompt, 
I  true,  and  sensitive  to  the  nicest  shade  of 
i  honor.  His  friendships  were  based  u])on 
I  what  he  deemed  deserving  qualities,  and 
;  were  r.')t  ligluly  awarded  ;  but  the  man  who 
■  had  his  confidence  always  had  a  friend,  warm, 
I  tine,  and  if  in  need,  sufticient  for  any  service 
1  thiat  friendship  could  ask  or  command.  He 
I  made  frv;  professions,  few  verbal  deuionstra- 
i  tif>ns  of  his  interior  life.  ]lut  his  active,  prac- 
i  tical  life  vvas  a  living  exponent  of  that  within 
i  whicli  abounded  with  faith,  hope,  courage 
\  and  fidelity—the  (piahties  which  make  up  and 
I  stam])  the  noble  man.  With  these  for  his 
i  guidaaice,  he  has  worked  faitlifully  and  v^'ilh 
:  rare  ability  irj  the  s|)iiere  vdierein  God  was 
j  pleased  to  place  him.  3''ew  men,  now  that 
I  his  davs  are  ended,  have  better  title  to  the 
I  award — "  \\'ell  done,  thou  good  and  faithful," 
I 

I  Merrick,  Moses,  v.-as  l)orn  November 
j  i7ih,  iSii,  in  Ciienango   County,   N,  Y., 
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where  he  resided  miti]  eleven  years  old,  during 
which  time  he  received  a  common-school 
education.  He  afterward  lived  in  St.  Law- 
rence County  three  years,  then  moved  to  Jef- 
ferson County,  and  for  a  short  time  was  in  die 
employ  of  Jesse  Smitli.  While  widi  him  lie 
attended  Belleville  Academy  part  of  tlie  time. 
His  next  move  was  at  Clayton,  v/hen  he 
conmienced  clerking  for  Jesse  Smith  Co., 
his  brother,  Eidridge  G.  Merrick,  being  the 
company:  here  he  remained  several  yea:s. 
In  course  of  time  he  was  admitted  a  j^artner 
to  the  business,  when  the  Unn  style  changed 
to  E,  G.  INIerrick  &  Co.,  and  continued  until 
1867,  when  it  was  discontinued.  During 
that  period,  they  established  a  forwarding  and 
commission  house  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under 
tlie  hrm  name  of  D.  N.  Barney  &  Co.,  wlicre 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  three  years, 
attending  to  tlie  business  duties  of  tlie  estab- 
lishment. In  the  spring  of  1S45,  [NJoses 
Merrick  0[jened  another  business  at  Oswego, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Merrick,  13avis  v\: 
Co.,  transacting  general  forv.  arding  and  com- 
mission business.  He  also  owned  one  third 
interest  in  tlie  Ontario  v.-arehousc  at  C)^wego, 
where  he  also  owns  real  estate,  besides  [)ine 
lands  in  Micliigan.  In  1850,  Mr.  Davis 
died,  uhen  the  hrm  became  M.  Merrick  (S>. 
Co.,  which  style  still  continues, 

11^e  firm  bought  their  present  mills,  "  Co- 
lumbia," in  1S60.  These  mills  lia\e  a  storage 
capacity  of  200,000  bushels,  and  are  furnished 
with  five  run  of  stone.  The  firm  are  also  largely 
interested  in  the  "  Genesee"  Mills,  water-lots, 
saw-mill  and  barrel  factory,  at  Fulton,  X.  Y. 
During  the  present  hrm's  existence,  they  also 
built  the  Seneca"  Mills,  v^-ith  fiUeen  rim  of 
stone,  which  was  burned  to  the  ground  in 
1864.  Mr.  Merrick  stands  high  iii  tiie  com- 
munity as  a  Christian  getUlcman,  a  jilhlan- 
throi*ist,  and,  in  every  v/ay,  i>eyond  the  im- 
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I  putation  of  ever  designing  wrong  to  any  one 

i  with  whom  he  has  transacted  lousiness  dming 

j  long  years  of  a  useful  life.    The  writer  has 

1  known  him  long;  and  niost  truly  can  it  be 

I  said  he  is  an  honest  man,  upright  and  fair 

j  in  all  his  dealings  and  associ.itions  in  life. 

•  He  is  of  sanguine  temperament,  pleasant, 

I  affal)le  address,  and  is  one  of  the  actual  pio; 

I  necrs  of  Xortliern  New  York. 

I 

I 

j  Lockwood,  D.  N,-- -This  distinguished 
I  and  ])ronuslMg  jurist  was  born  in  East  Flam- 
I  burg,  X.  Y.,  Jurie  ist,  1S44.  In  his  younger 
I  days  he  received  the  usual  advantages  af- 
I  firded  by  the  common  schools.  But  at  the 
j  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to  Buffalo,  and  at- 
j  tended  the  Central  School.  At  the  age  of 
i  seventeen,  he  entered  Union  College^  from 
i  which  institution  he  graduated  with  honors, 
I  July  27th,  1-S65,  his  class  being  the  last  that 
'  ever  did  so  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Xott. 
I  In  Xovember,  1SG5,  he  commenced  reading 
,  lav/  with  >b:'ssrs.  Humphrey  *Sc  Parsons;  was 
I  admitted  to  tlie  bar  May  19th,  1866,  and 
I  became  a  partner  with  his  former  i)rece])tor, 
i  Mr.  Humphrey,  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Par- 
!  sons,  who  mo\ed  to  tlie  West.  ]''illed  with 
!  an  honorable  emulation,  it  was  not  long  be- 
j  fore  lie  became  known  as  a  rising  maii  in  his 
!  j^rofession.  In  1871,  he  v/as  nominated  for 
i  district-attorney,  and,  thougli  defeated,  ran 
;  1500  ahead  of  iiis  ticket.  In  1S74,  he  was 
I  renominated,  and  elected  by  a  majority  of 
i  1500.  In  1876,  he  received  the  nomination 
;  for  Congress,  and  was  elected  over  a  very 
I  strong  0[)ponent.  In  the  community  in 
I  which  he  lives,  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
I  all  v.iio  know  him,  regardless  of  party  or 
^  condition.  I'-eing  still  young,  lie  can  enjoy 
;  the  fruit  of  the  seed  lie  has  sown,  while  his 
I  nature  is  susceptible  of  enjoyment,  and  the 
j  stamina  of  life  have  not  weakened  and  de- 
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cayed.  He  has  all  the  elcmeiUs  of  happi- 
ness withui  his  reach,  and  they  are  of  liis  own 
creation. 

Looinis.  Hon.  Arphaxcd,  was  born 
April  9th,  179S,  at  Wincliester,  Ct.  Mis 
parents,  'i'haddeus  and  l.ois  Loomis,  moved 
to  Sahsbury,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  when 
the  suljject  of  tliis  sketch  was  only  tivree  years 
old. 

He  had  all  the  advantages  of  the  good  com- 
mon schools  of  his  adopted  home,  and  became 
well  versed  in  the  common  branches,  including 
arithmetic  and  grammar,  and  made  sonie  prog- 
ress in.  Latin.  At  the  age  ofhrieen  years,  lie 
commenced  to  teach  school.  The  next  year 
he  entered  Fairfield  Academy,  anal  conlimied 
to  teach  and  study  altern.atcly  for  four  years, 
and  acquired  a  fair  classical  education.  He 
then  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  ofilce 
of  William  1.  Dodge,  of  Johnstovvn,  Montgom- 
ery County,  N.  Y.  Shortly  after,  he  moved  to 
Jefferson  County,  where  he  taught  a  short  time, 
and  then  pursued  his  legal  studies  in  several 
offices,  last  and  mainly  \vith  Justin  Butterfield, 
of  Sackett's  Harbor,  He  was  admitted  to  t!iL 
bar  in  January,  1822,  and  at  once  became  a 
partner  of  his  late  preceptor,  with  whom  he 
continued  two  }  ears,  wlien  he  moved  t')  Little 
Falls,  where  he  lias  since  resided.  Here  he  soon 
acquired  a  fair  and  successful  practice.  He 
lias  filled  the  i)Ositions  of  Surrogate  of  Herki- 
mer County,  First  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court,  member  of  Congress  1S3S-9,  member 
New  York  Assembly,  1841,  1842,  and  again 
in  1S53 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  1846;  and  was  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  New  York  Code  of  Legal 
Procedure,  I S47-50.  In  every  place  he  has 
held,  his  influence  has  been  marked  and  use- 
ful and  he  has  especially  left  his  impress  in  le- 
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I  gislation,  in  the  constitution  of  1S46,  and  in 
the  Code  of  Procedure. 

Loriilard,  Peter.— Mr,  Lorillard  vvas  a 

nati\e  of  New  York  City  and  v/as  one  of 
;  the  oldest  of  her  merchants.  His  father, 
'  Peter  Lorillard,  Senior,  who  died  many  years 
j  ago,  was,  with  his  brodiers,  one  of  the  many 
;  men  whose  energy  and  hard  labor  resulted 
I  not  only  in  gainirig  them  wealth,  but  in  pro- 
'  moling  the  i)iosperity  wliich  the  metropolis  of 
;  the  United  Slates  now  enjoys.  Descended 
i  from  an  ancient  Huguenot  family,  the  three 
;  brothers,  Jacob,  Peter,  and  George,  com- 
I  menced  life  in  humble  circumstances,  but  by 
'  dint  of  h;ird  labor  aniassed  a  competency 
;  which  their  licirs  have  greatly  arlded  to, 
i  dlie  mother  of  deceased  subject  of  this  sketch 
;  was  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Grisvvold,  long 
1  since  dead,  but  during  his  lifetime  was  one 
i  of  the  most  prominent  merchants.  His  par- 
I  ents  beiiig  possessed  of  aniple  means,  ISlv. 
'  Lorillard  received  an  excellent  education,  and 

afier  leaving  school  connected  himself  with 
•  his  father  and  uncle,  Peter  and  George,  in  the 

tobacco  business;  }>ossessing  uncommon  busi- 
,  ness  capacity,  he  soon  materially  aided  his 

firm  in  its  jirogress  to  pros})erity,  and  upon 
:  tlie  death  of  his  uncle,  Vv'ho  was  a  bachelor, 
:  he  fcrund  himself  left  the  heir  to  a  fortune 
;  valued  at  some  $200,000.  L'pon  the  death  of 
I  his  father,  Mr.  Lorillard  succeeded  to  tlie 
;  business,  v.hich  ])rospered  so  well  that  it 
I  brought  to  its  projjrietor  millions  of  dollars, 
I  and  madic  it,  v/hat  it  now  is,  one  of  the  largest 
'  tobaxco  houses  in  this  city, 
\  The  deceasetl  married  many  years  ago  and 
:  survived  his  widow,  by  whom  he  had  a  large 
:  family  of  cliildien.     For  many  years  past,  he 

had  ceased  to  concern  himself  personally  in 
i  the  aftairs  of  his  business,  these  being  attend.ed 
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to  by  tiis  sons,  wlio  were  the  virtual  proprietors. 
To  tlie  poor  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  his 
death  was  greatly  regretted,  for  they  found  in 
him  a  most  liberal  and  i^inddiearled  benefactor, 
and  the  possession  of  this  charitable  disposition 
he  inherited  from  his  father  and  uncles,  who 
were  noted  for  tiieir  unquestioning  liberalities 
and  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  they  re- 
sponded to  all  demands  made  upon  their  be- 
nevolence. 

In  the  circle  in  wliich  he  moved,  deceased 
was  greatly  esteemed  and  respected,  as  one 
of  the  old  men  of  standing  in  th.e  community 
and  the  remains  of  another  and  past  genera- 
tion. His  departure  will  be  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  hini.  although  his  ripe  age  has 
rendered  his  dt-ath  a  looked -for  event  for  soiiie 
time  past- 
He  died  October  6th^  1867. 

Newman,  E.  J.,  was  born  May  3d,  1S17, 
at  Pompey,  OriOndaga  County,  N.  Y.  His 
father's  name  was  Amos  Newman,  who  came 
from  Vermont  at  an  early  date,  and  h:^!  to 
clear  the  vroods  away  for  his  farm.  Mr. 
Newman  attended  scliool  at  rom])ey  Centre 
till  he  v/as  nineteen,  when  he  left  and  com- 
menced farming ;  this  he  coritinued  till  he 
was  thirty-six  years  old.  He  then  moved  to 
Akron,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  buik  a 
flour-mill  and  cement  vvorks,  the  ca[;acity  of 
the  former  being  fifty  barrels  of  Hour  per  day, 
and  tiie  latter  ftve  lumdrcd  banels  of  cement 
annuaky.  These  same  works  he  continues  to 
operate,  in  compan}'  witli  his  brodier,  J.ero}' 
Newman ;  W.  C.  &  H.  L.,  sons  of  the 
above,  being  partners.  Tlie  capaciiy  of  the 
flour-mills  has  been  doubled,  and  the  cen:ient 
works  have  facilities  for  turning  out  se\  enty- 
five  thousand  barrels  [^er  annum  ;  the}'  find 
a  market  for  their  cement  all  over  the  Western 
couritry.    Eight  years  ago,  the  subject  of  this 
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I  sketch  moved  to  Ikuffalo,  where  he  has  since 
i  resided  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  valuable 
I  citizen  and  a  sterling  business  man. 

Newman,  John,  son  of  Thomas  }>.  Neu-- 
rnan,  born  in  Saratoga  County,  near  llallston, 
I  N,  Y.,  October   i6th,   1796.    When  quite 
1  young,  removed  to  Oneida  County,  near 
Rome..   Resided  thereuntil  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  v.'hen  he  removed  to  New  York  City. 

Was  manied  January  rst,  1S23,  to  Eliza- 
betli,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Esther  Miller, 
!  tiien  residing  in  New  York,    The  birth].)lace 
I  and  early  residence  of  ]Mrs.  Nevrman  were  at 
I  Mamaroneck,  "Westchester  Count}-,  N.  Y, 
i     After  lemoval  to  New  York,  Mr.  Newman 
j  became  early  identil'ied  with  the  then  new 
business  of  constructing  machinery  for 'steam- 
boats.   He  was  at  different  times  connected 
Vv'ith  most  of  the  larger  New  York  establish- 
n:ients  in  this  business  at  tliat  day. 
j      In  1S28,  the  frm  of  Hall  &  Newman  (of 
I  v.hicli  he  was  a  member)  built  the  beam- 
engine  and  boilers  for  the  steamboat  He  A\'itt 
Clinton,  a  large  Hudson  River  boat.  This 
was  one  of  tlie  largest,  perha})S  tiie  largest 
steamboat  engine  tliat  had  been  con.structed 
at  tliat  time.    'Hie  drawings,  still  preserved  in 
the  family,  are  of  interest,  sliowing  tlje  prog- 
ress made  at  that  early  day,  the  arrangement 
I  and  construction  being  InU  little  different  from 
i  that  of  the  engines  now  in  use  on  the  Hudson 
I  River  and  Sound. 

I  In  tlie  autu-nn  of  1S32,  immediately  after 
!  the  fust  visit  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  to  tb.is 
i  country — by  which  tlie  business  of  New  York 
I  was  nearl}'  paralyze- 1 — at  the  solicitati(jn  of 
i  Oliver  Newberry,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  he  left 
;  tlie  Novelty  Works,  New  ^'ork,  v/iih  wliich 
'  lie  had  been  associated  since  its  organization, 
■  and  siKmt  tlie  winter  at  Detroit,  assisting  in 
I  the  constructicjn  of  tlie  stearab(;at  Michigan 
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(No.  i).  'Vhk  boat  was  of  the  largest  class 
of  that  day,  and  was  pro|)elled  I'V  two  low-})res- 
sure  beaiji-engiiie^.  The  follovs  iivi^  ?|ain;:,  the 
steamboat  owners  of  Buffalo,  N.  \\,  urged 
him  to  locate  in  business  in  their  city.  He 
removed  from  New  \'ork  to  lJuffalo,  where  he 
contiruied  to  reside  frorn  June  30th,  1S33, 
until  the  .time  of  his  death,  lie  became 
promin.cntly  identifio<]  witli  tiic  constri'.cuon 
of  machinery  for  lak'c  steamers,  making  a 
specialty  of  steam  boilers.  Av'ith  fortune 
varying  with  tlie  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  he 
continued  in  the  business  until  a  few  years 
r before  h.is  deatli,  when  he  retired  from  acti\-c 
.life,  with  an  ample  com!)etence.  He  died 
August  28th,  1867.  Uihver>a]l)-  lesjiected  arijl . 
esteemed  for  liis  high  integrity,  unassuniing 
worth,  and  many  generous  and  genial  quali- 
ties. 

Newman,  William  H,  H,,  second  son 
of  John  Newman,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  Fcbiuary  Sth,  1826.  Removed  tiicnce 
to  lUiffalc,  N.  Y.,  'A'here  he  lias  resided  since 
June  30th,  I  S3 3.  Early  in  life  he  entered 
the  ofiice  of  his  f^uher's  iron-works,  soon  be- 
came prominent  in  the  business,  and  con- 
tinued associated  witli  it  while  his  f:iiher  re- 
mained in  active  life,  a  })ortion  of  the  time 
liav  ing  an  interest  in  the  business,  ^\^as  mar- 
ried October  2d,  1S49,  to  Jerusha  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Latham  A.  ]]urrow5,  of  same 
city. 

Having  some  time  pre\-iously  secured  fav- 
orable connections  tor  suj){)lying  some  lead- 
ing goods,  in  the)  ear  1858  he  0|)ened  a  store 
on  Main  street,  corner  of  Da.yton,  for  the 
sale  of  iion,  n;ctals,  belting,  etc.,  supplying 
railroads,  machine-shops,  engineers,  and 
others,  with  goods  required  by  tliem  :  a 
bu^me^s  to  which  his  e\[)erience  as  to  the 
wants  of  such  customers  had  htted  him. 


^Yhh  energy,  by  close  attemion  io  bu^i- 
ness,  and  strirt  adliei-ence  10  a  lew  |)!ain  bu! 
jiointed  rules  or  maxinv;,  which  Uiarked  aiid 
cliaracterized  all  his  ]aisines.->  life,  wiili  rigjd 
promj>tness,  ac(Hnacy,  and  tlioroughness.  he 
•  was  enabled  to  L-uild  uj)  a  business  of  go(;(ily 
I  proportions,  of  value  to  the  interests  of  the 
;  city,  and  ultimately  attain  to  a  posit iun  cf 
iiidejH-'iKlencc   ami  promiiience   among  die 
;  merchants  and  liusipicss  men  of  lUiffaio, 
!      He  has  been  successful  in  ail  of  ids  busi- 
'  ness  jmrsuits,  from  a  rare  combination  of  in- 
;  dustry  ami  judgmeiit,  and  lias  gained  the 
1  coninience  and  re.-iKct  of  the  whole  com- 
1  munity,  by  at  all  times  exhir»iling  a  rectitude 
. i  of  character  wliich  never  wavered  from  a 
;  proj)er  direction.    He  has  douG  much,  and 
1  all  honorably  :   and  now,  dwelling  in  the 
aftluence  ami  lionor  gained  by  his  industry 
I  and  talents,  he  can  look  upon  the  past  un- 
I  sullietl  career  with  conscious  pride  and  satis- 
i  friction. 

i  .  ■      "  ■ 

! 

I 

I     Noxon,  B.  Davis,  the  subject  of  this 
I  sketch,  son  of  J)r.  Robert  Noxon,  of  Pough- 
I  kcepsie,  N  .  Y.,  was  born  in  that  city  April  21st, 
i  I  7S8,  of  a  lamily  liighly  respected  in  itself  and 
i  in  its  numerous  connections,  long  settled  in 
j  tliC  eastern  part  of  the  State.    He  received 
a  good  academic  education,  and  afterward 
{unsued  the  study  of  the  lav/  in  the  office 
of  Philo  jvuggles,  a  lawyer  of  reputation. 
Having  been  admitted  to  llie  bar,  he  com- 
menced practice  at  Marcellus,  in  Onondaga 
County.    He  soon  after  married  ?^Iiss  Sully 
Ann  \'an  Klceck,  daughter  of  Tennis  Van 
Kleeck,  Esq.,  of  Pouglikeepsie,  who  became 
the  modicr  of  twelve  children,  eight  of  whom 
still  survive.    After  a  lew  years'  residence  at 
Marcelius,  Mv,  Noxon  removed  to  Onon- 
daga Hill,  then  tiie  count v-seat.  Thouiih 
the  bar  of  On-ondaga  County  then  embraced 
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among  its  members  not  a  few  lawyers  of  un- 
common ability  and  learning,  Mr.  Xoxon 
caily  acijuired  a  j)rominenl  position.  In 
1S29,  he  remo\e(l  to  Syracuse.  Here  he 
resided  u.ntil  h'vs  death,  ^lay  13th,  1869. 

Mr.  Noxon  possessed  legal  talents  of  llie 
highest  order.  He  was  quick  to  seize  the 
points  of  a  case,  and  bold  and  fearless  in 
presenting  them  to  the  court  or  jury.  In  tiie 
examination  of  witnesses,  his  skill  was  unsur- 
passed. His  mind  was  logical,  and  he 
reasoned  clearly  and  closely.  Before  he 
settled  in  Syracuse,  he  had  already  aclue\  ed  a 
high  reputation  throughout  Central  Xew 
York,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  \  ears  he  stoofl 
at  the  head  of  its  bor,  tlie  peer  of  tlie  n"i<;st 
brilliant  lawyers  in  the  State,  No  name  of 
the  tinie  is  oftener  found  on  the  pages  of  tlie 
law  reports.  His  integrity,  moderation,  and 
liberality  are  attested  by  the  fact  that,  al- 
though for  many  years  enjoying  the  most  ex- 
iensive  and  important  practice  in  Centrjl 
New  York,  he  retired  with,  a  competence  onlv. 

For  many  years,  he  wielded  great  public 
influence  in  the  central  part  of  tlie  State,  anfl 
his  name  was  influential  in  State  and  n:i- 
tional  politics.    He  was  attacVicd  to  theA\'hig 
parly,  and,  from  conviction,  acted  with,  it  as 
long  as  it  existed.    After  its  flissolution,  he 
voted  with  the  Democratic  j)arly.    He  was 
a    member   of  tlie    Protestant  Episcopal 
Cliurch.    Jn  his  family  rchaioiis  he  was  niost 
happy,  a  kind  husband  and  father.  IJeing 
widely  kiiown  and  greatly  respected,  tlie  an- 
nouncement of  his  deatli  elicited  marked  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow.    The  bar  of  Onond;!ga  1 
County  appointed  one  of  the  most  distin-  j 
guislied    of  their  number,  the    Honorable  ' 
Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  to  prepare  anil  deliver  j 
before  them,  and  a  large  concourse  of  citi-  j 
zens  which  tlie  occasion  brouglit  together,  a  i 
eulogy  of  the  deceased.    Many  other  erni-  ! 


nent  jurists  anal  judges  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  were  in\-ited  to,  and  did  unite  in  testi- 
fying to  Iris  extraordinary  qualities  as  a  law- 
yer and  a  nuin.  We  cannot  better  close  this 
brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Noxon's  character,  than 
by  quoting  fiom  one  or  two  of  these  ad- 
dresses. 

Said  Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  his  oration,  after  re- 
ferring to  ?x[r.  Noxon's  earlier  career : 

"  I1ie  nisi  j)rius  courts  were  held  by  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court — the  giants  of 
the  ])rofession  — •  the  elder  Spencer,  Kent, 
Piatt,  Yan  Ness,  Livingston,  Tompkins,  and 
Yates.  ]-:!Vvyers  of  the  highest  reputation, 
from  ail  parts  of  the  State — Yan  Yechten, 
i  disha  Williams,  Fmmett,  Daniel  Cady,  Mar- 
tin \'an  l>uren  —  were  constant  attendants 
upon  our  courts.  These  were  the  men  with 
whivm  tlie  young  lawyers  of  that  day  were  to 
measure  their  strength,  and  such  the  tribunals 
which  were  to  deci<.le  where  victory  was  to 
be  awarded  ;  and  arnong  such  lawyers,  i\Ir. 
Noxon  was  con.-.ijicuous.  In  knowledp^e  of 
tliis  brancii  of  th.e  law,  in  careful  preparation, 
in  the  acumen  necessary  to  mark  every  nice 
distinction,  i?i  tlie  skill  requisite  to  detect 
and  expose  fraud  and  perjury,  in  boldness, 
tact,  pertinacity,  in  his  hard  logic  for  the 
court,  aiid  his  slcilful  ap[)eals  to  juries,  he  was 
in  tlie  froiit  rank  of  his  profession."  .... 

dTe  Honorable  William  F.  Allen,  of  the 
Cnurt  of  .Xj-^peals,  writing  to  the  same  public 
meeting,  said  o."  Mr.  Noxon  : 

"  He  N\'as  a  great  man,  and  worthy  of  all 
admiration.  He  was  strong  in  his  native 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment;  strong  in 
the  knowledge  of  tiie  law,  in  the  rudiments 
andi  jninciples  of  which  he  v/as  thoroughly 
rooted  and  grounded  strong  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  huuKur  nature,  and  liis  ability  and 
tact  in -the  use  of  that  knowledge;  strong  in 
his  self-reliance,  strong  in  his  atlections  arid 
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social  lies,  drawing  to  liimself,  with  coixls  of 
love,  respect,  and  alTectiori,  all  who  came  to 
know  him  ;  strong  in  his  love  of  riglu  and 
justice,  truth  and  equil)  ." 

Maiiy  like  estimates  of  liim  are  contained 
in  the  letters  and  addresses  of  other  eminent 
men,  in  the  memorial  published  by  the  bar 
of  Onondoga  County,  intended  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  honored  dead. 

Osgood,  Hon.  Jason  C,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Nassau,  Rensselaer  County,  N.Y., 
November  i(^>th,  iSo.:].  At  nn  early  a;^e,  his 
father  nioved  to  Madison  County,  wliere  he 
pnrrhrised  a  indl,  pn.d  licre  .Mr.  C'SLj'jO'd's  me- 
(dianical  ingenuity  was  fust  develo'pcd  in  the 
many  little  im{)rovemenls  he  de\'ised,  and 
added  to  the  machinery  in  the  mill.  His 
ambition  was  to  be  a  mechanic  anal  an  inven- 
tor, and  it  was  during  the  year  1833  that  he 
obtained  In's  first  ipatent  for  a  hoisediair  pick- 
ing and  curling  maclhne  which  procluced  a 
revolution  in  that  branch  of  industry.  About 
this  time,  he  moved  to  Virginia,  and  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  contract  woik  on  j.'ub- 
lic  improvements.  In  1 S3S,  h.e  oljtained  tlie 
patent  for  a  dum[)ing  and  tilting  wagon;  the 
invention  was  afterward  apjilied  to  freight 
cars.  In  1S46,  Mr.  0.->good  moved  to  Troy, 
N.  v.,  wliere  lie  afterward  resided  until  iiis 
tieath.,  w  liich  occm  red  A|>ril  2  7tn,  1S75. 
vious  to  his  remo\  al  tliere,  he,  in  coruiection 
with  iJaniel  Carmichael,  of  l>rooki)n,  ob- 
tained a  contract  f  jr  dee})ep.ing  some  of  the 
State  canals,  during  wdiich  time  liis  fertile  me- 
chanical brain  invented  the  celebrated  Os- 
good dredging-machine,  by  which  his  name 
became  famous  and  world-wide.  In  185--,  he 
constructed  the  *'  double-dredger,"  with  a 
weh-iiole  for  depositing  its  excavations. 

I'iie  "  rockd>reakcr"  was  invented  and  [)at- 
cned  by  iiim  in   1351,   wiiile  dredging  the 


Mississip[)i  Iviver  at  Des  Moines  l\.ai)ids.  As 
there  were  many  rocks  to  break,  necessity 
for  its  work  prompted  and  suggested  the  in- 
vention.     One  of  these  machines  moved 
J  0,000  yards  of  rock  on  that  liver,  and  made 
his  name  almost  as  f^imous  as  the  dredger. 
In   1S62,  Mr.  Osgood  invented  the  canal 
dredger  with  an  endless  chain,  so  constructed 
that  it  was  very  easy  to  regulate  the  depth 
the  dredge  sliouid  work.      His  last  invention 
of   note  was  the    "  ditcher,"  perfected  in 
1S70,  and  could  be  worked  cither  by  horse  or 
steam  [)Ower.  As  intiniated,  he  was  connected 
with  many  jniblic  works  and  im'provements, 
ir.  v/liich  cm}iloymcnt  many  of  the  ideas  of 
j  his  invention  were  perfected.  •  Among  the 
I  most  im portal] t  works  in  wdrich  lie  was  cn- 
I  gaged  were  dee[)ening  the  State  canals,  dredg- 
I  ing  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  dredging  Charleston 
j  harbor,  S.  C,  digging  the  canal  through  the 
I  Dismal  Swamp,   dredging   the  Mississippi, 
I  Missouii,  and  San  Juan  Plivers,  and  improv- 
j  ing  tlie  Hudson  hj\'er,    Mr.  Osgood  was  in- 
i  terested  in  j^olitics,  only  so  far  as  to  desire 
tlie  furthiCrance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  city 
of  his  ado{jtion.    In  1S52,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Slate  Assembly.   In  1857,  he 
was  again  elected  ;  also  in  1871.    He  was  a 
I  rneinb'cr  of  tlie  IJoard  of  l-^re  Commissioners 
I  of  Troy,  serxing   from  May  ist,  1861,  until 
j  December  31st,  1868.    He  refused  all  other 
1  honors,  thougii  'endererl  him  many  times. 
I  He  was  a  shrew  d,  careful,  and  successful  bus- 
I  iness  manager,  and  possessed  a  })owerful  brain 
!  and  active  mind.     He  v/as  truly  a  self-made 
I  man — one  of  tliat  class  who  not  only  gave  us 
;  a  country,  l)Ut  assured  its  wonderful  j)rogrcss 
;  and  pros}>erity.      Mr.  J.  C.  Osgood  not  only 
possessed  genius  f)r  mechanical  achievement, 
:  but  the  ([ualities  of  noble  manhood.     He  felt 
'  kind!)'  to  ail;  crierislied  no  revenges.  His 
;  judgment  was  anchored  to  the  rock  of  integ- 
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rity  ;  genial  in  coini)ani()ns!iip,  lo\  ing  and  lib- 
eral. A  true  rc[)rescnlatlvc  of  American 
noI)i!il\-,  lie  went  to  his  grave  crowned  with 
the  honor  of  a  well-spent  life. 

Ovens,  Robert,  v.as  born  August  i2tb, 
1815,  in  the  village  of  Stow,  Scotland,  twen- 
ty-four miles  distant  from  Iviinburgh,  and 
early  in  life  learnt  his  trade  in  tiie  \-i(;inity  of 
his  birth [)lace.  On  the  fust  of  J  anuary,  1833. 
he  \s-as  joined  in  wedlock  to  IMiss  Jcanet 
Dickson,  and  in  the  following  April  left  with, 
liis  wife  for  America.  He  ha\'ing  faith  in  the 
future  of  Western  Nev;  York,  can^e  immedi- 
■  ately  to  Buftalo,  and  after  one  year's  stay  in 
that  locality  moved  to  Dunkirk,  though  o'nly 
to  stay  eighteen  montlis,  and,  finding  he  had 
a  preference  for  the  fust  city  of  his  adoption, 
returned  to  Buffalo  and  took  charge  of  the 
bakery  and  confectioner  slujp  of  Mr.  Atkins, 
remaining  v.dth  him  until  Mr.  A.  sold  out 
his  business,  when  he  accepted  the  same  j)0- 
sition  under  Mr.  Silencer,  where  he  continued 
till  1848,  when  his  aml)ition  for  promoting 
himself  prompted  him  to  commence  in  a 
.  small  way  for  hiniself,  wliicli  he  did  on  Seneca 
street,  just  below  the  [;resent  site  of  tlie  post- 
office,  wdiich  he  occupied  twen.ty-foiir  years. 
In  1 866,  he,  in  company  vv  itli  his  son,\Y.  S. 
Ovens,  bouglit  out  their  piesent  locatioii  and 
business,  Xos.  55  and  57  1-dlicott  street,  from 
,  .  D,  B.  Fuller,  togetlier  with  his  entire  aerated 
bread  machinery,  continuiiig  to  operate  liis 
old  store  on  Seneca  street  as  a  branch  till 
1872,  when  they  concentrated  all  tlieir  business 
under  the  present  roof.  This  move  was  ne- 
cessitated by  the  fact  tliat  tlieir  business  iiad 
so  steadily  increased  the  old  place  was  much 
too  small,  which  indeed  proved  their  new 
quarters — f(3r  they  liave  built  and  enlarged 
till  the  factory  now  occupies  from  Xos.  59  to 
67  ElHcott  street,  and  is  one  of  the  best  bak- 


eries and  cracker  manufactories  extant,  fitted 
up  wiih  all  ihc  latest  and  best  im|)ioved  ma- 
chinery, including  one  of  Vicker's  celelirated 
mixing,  breaking,  and  cutting  machines. 
From  a  small  beginning  the  business  gradu- 
ally increased  til]  they  consunied  as  high  as 
eighty  barrels  of  Hour  daily,  and  tlie  goods 
tlieymake  find  a  market  in  most  of  the  larger 
cities  ul  the  country.  This  has  been  accom- 
plish.ed  by  strict  personal  atteiUiun  lo  business, 
which  for  some  years  v.'as  shared  by  his  wife, 
Vv'ho  daily  attended  to  the  wants  of  their  cus- 
tomers by  personally  attending  to  the  Seneca 
street  store.  At  the  age  when  most  men  re- 
tire from  active  buc^iness,  Mr.  Ovens  remains 
hale,  vigorous,  laborious,  intelligent,  and  ge- 
nial, the  same  benevolent  friend  to  the  needy 
and  industrious  he  has  been  for  the  last  forty 
years,  still  emphatically  showing  liis  faith  by 
his  works. 

F'ark,   Paul,   was  born  in  Cana<la,  in 
iSi4,and  is  tliesonof  S.  and  IJ.  Park,  and  is 
one  of  a  family  of  nine.    At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  lost  liis  father.     Had  the  IxMiefit  of  com- 
rnon-sch.ools  only.     A  fter  Iniisliing  his  eduea- 
I  tion,  and  until   184'^,  ^'■'^'^s  in  the  employ  of 
I  various  houses  as  clerk,  etc.,  at  which  time 
j  he  joined  in  j>ai  tnerslii])  with  tv.  o  others  and 
i  built  a  gang-mill  on  Grand  River,  Ontario, 
i  wliicli  business  and   partnership  pru\-ctl  an 
I  unhap[)y  one,  the  result  being  that  Mr.  Park 

was  k-ft  with  but  little  means. 
I  But  he  bought  another  mill,  mostly  on 
I  credit,  fitted  it  up  and  oijerated  it  till  1S55, 
!  wdien  he  moved  to  Buffalo,  where  he  engaged 
j  in  tr.e  lumber  b'usiness,  which,  he  has  carried 
i  on  successfully  for  more  than  tv.enty-one 
;  years.  Tliougli  now  well  along  in  years,  lie 
'  is  still  engaged  in  active  business,  and  enjovs 
'  tlie  res[)ect  of  tlie  community  in  which  he 
I  lives. 
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Parks,  Salmon  A.,  v/as  l>orn  at  Morcaii, 
Saratoga  Count}-,  X.  Y.,  February  22(1,  1827. 
His  father's  ance-try,  back  to  liis  gr-at  graii(b 
father,  were  settlers  in  thas  county  before  tlie 
Revolution,  ap.d  his  mother  was  foruicrly  from 
Great  IJarrington,  Mass.  ilis  ];arcnts  moved 
to  Sandy  Hill,  Wasliington  County,  when  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  only  six  years  old, 
where  he  remained  twenty  years.  In  early 
life  he  was  engaged  rafting  and  sawing  lum- 
ber, at  v.'liich  he  continued  three  or  four)  ears, 
receiving  his  ed.ucalion  during  the  vdnter 
months.  In  Aj.'ril,  1S46,  he  first  entered  a 
[')a[)er-mill  at  Baker's  Falls,  and  commenced 
to  work  at  tlie  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder. 
V>y  close  attention  to  busiia:ss,  Iic  ..oon  iuuiid 
promotion,  and  gradually  did  he  pass  through 
every  departriicnt  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
till  lic  tiioroughly  and  i-ractieally  mastered 
e\'er}'  branch.  In  185:,  h.e  v/as  married  to 
i\Iiss  Harriet  A,  Hewitt,  of  Saratoga  Cour;ty, 
by  whom  he  has  had  seven  cliildren.  For 
one  year  after  thiis  eNemful  stej),  he  continued 
to  work  as  jouriie)'man,  v/hen,  bciisg  am- 
bitious and  desiring  to  better  his  ru-d  his  fam- 
ily's position,  he,  in  1053,  rrifived  to  West 
Milton,  v,-here  he  associated  ids  kn(;wledgc 
with  the  capital  of  otlicrs,  and  comrneiiced 
manufacturing  news  papier.  In  1S60,  tlie 
firm  chianged  to  the  Pioneer  Pa|>er  Couipany, 
where  he  remained  interested  until  1S65, 
when  he  sold  his  interest  and  joined  hands 
with  lion.  George  ^\'e.^t  at  Rock  (aty  Fall:^. 
'I'his  partnership*  contini'.ed  until  1S72,  wlier. 
he  moved  lo  Glen's  Falls,  vv  here  lie  has  .-^ince 
resi(ied.  Ficre  lie  became  iiiterested  in  the 
Glen's  Falls  Pa|)er  Comj^any,  assuming  tlie 
sole  sujjerinteiidency  of  the  works,  whicli 
turn  out  al)0ut  one  hmi^lred  tons  of  news 
paper  per  month,  shi|;[;ed  principally  to  New 
Yo-k  i\n<\  Prooklyn.  pa'pers.  .As  a  mar;  and 
cili/en    iio   stajids  deserved!)-  high,  anal  at 


preserit  he  has  the  lionor  to  be  president  of 
the  village  of  Glen's  Falls. 

Perry,  John  Sl  rong:,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
was  born  at  Farn.iinglon,  Ct.,  December  17th, 
1S15.  His  paternal  ancestors  v/ere  I^errys, 
Lc)rds,  and  I  ,ea\'enworths ;  maternal  ances- 
tors, the  'J'readwells  and  Pomeroys, 

Mr.  Peiry  liad  only  the  advaiUages  of  a 
con^mon-scliool  educ:ition  till  the  age  of  four- 
teen; afterward  he  was  a  clerk  in  IFirtford, 
Ct  ,  for  one  }  ear,  and  subsequently  for  tliir- 
teen  years  in  the  old  house  of  the  Webbs  in 
Albany. 

He  enibarked  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves, 
under  the  firm  of  'Preadwell  tK'  Perry,  in 
1 0^3,  and  has  beeii  indefatigable  in  the  im- 
provement of  stoves  and  hunaces  to  an  ex- 
tent liol  surpassed  by  any  others.  Industry, 
j  system,  ord.er,  and  exactness  are  among  his 
j  leading  traits,  lie  strives  to  act  upon  the 
pririciple  that  "  Vv  hat  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
word'i  dwing  v/ell." 

He  v.as  one  (  f  the  founders  of  the  Na- 
tiorial   Sto\'e  Association,  and    for  several 
!  years  its  hrst  J^resid-Tit ;  also  the  first  Presi- 
j  dent  of  the  Xational  Patent  Association. 
I     The  firm  of  Perry       Co.,  of  whicli  he  is 
I  tile  seiiior  parlijcr,  are  largely  engaged  in  the 
;  maruifacture  of  sto\'es,  wldcht  fiiKi  a  market  in 
nearly  every  State  and  1  erritory  of  the  Union, 
as  v.ell  as  in  man}-  foreign  countries.  'Phis 
firm  have  three  kirge  founfiries  in  Albany,  and 
i  have  lately  contracted  for  the  labor  of  900 
j  convicts  in  the  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

I  Pierce,  R.  V.,  M.D.— Fvery  nation 
i  owes  us  peculi.ir  ch;^racter,  its  pros[)erity — in 
;  brief  every  thing  that  distinguishes  it  as  an 
i  individual  nation — to  the  fev.-  nien  belonging 
•  t"  It  wh.o  Iravc  tli-:  co'.iraL'.o  tr)  5te[)  beyond 
j  tlie  bouijdaries  prescribed  by  partisan^hi[), 
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professional  tradition,  or  social  customs.  In 
professional  no  less  than  in  j)ol!lical  life, 
there  occasionally  arise  men  who  burst  tlie 
fetters  of  conventionalism,  indignantly  reject- 
ing the  arbitrary  limits  imposed  u[)on  their 
activity,  and  step  boldly  forward  into  new 
fields  of  enterprise.  We  call  these  men  stlf- 
ifiade.  The  nation  claims  them  as  her  proud- 
est ornaments — the  men  upon  whom  she  can 
rely,  in  peace  for  her  glory,  in  war  for  her 
succor.  Of  this  class  of  men  tlie  medical 
profession  has  furnibhed  a  distinguished  ex- 
ample in  the  successful  and  justly  celebrated 
physician,  Dr.  R.  V. Tierce,  of  Butlalo,  X.  Y., 
and  any  history  treating  of  tlie  industries 
of  the  Empire  State  v/ould  be  incomij^lete 
without  a  sketch  of  his  useful  life  and  earnest 
work.  We  regret  tliat  space  will  not  permit 
a  more  detailed  account  of  his  early  history 
and  parentage,  our  linn'ts  allowing  only  a 
brief  survey  of  his  life  and  the  herculean  la- 
bors which  his  indefatigable  industry  has  en- 
abled him  to  accomplish.  His  ancestors 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  soon  after  tlie  Revolution  they  re- 
moved to  Central  New  York.  Ray  \'aughn 
Pierce  was  born  August  6th,  1S40,  at  .'^tark. 
Herkimer  Cou.nty.  While  an  inf:int,  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Yenango  County,  Pa.  Me 
early  developed  a  marked  aptitude  and  love 
for  study  and  scientihc  research,  which  fore- 
shadowed his  useful  and  active  lile.  Select- 
ing the  medical  profession  for  his  life-work, 
at  the  age  of  eigh.teen  he  entered  into  the 
diligent  study  of  the  healing  art.  Four  years 
later,  he  graduated  with  the  liighcst  honors, 
having  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  earnest  students.  Hius  specially  edu- 
cated for  the  profession  which  liC  so  eminently 
adorns,  he  early  supplemented  his  studies  by 
extensive  and  original  research  in  its  several 
departments.    PJ  e  brought  to  his  chosen  vv'ork 


acute  percejitive  and  reilective  pov.ers,  and 
that  indomital^le  energy  tliat  neither  shrinks 
at  obstacles  nor  yields  to  circumstance. 

As  indicated  by  the  accomjKiiiying  steel 
portrait,  in  physique  Dr.  I'ierce  is  an  ideal 
t)[)e  of   American  manhood.    Of  medium 
1  stature,  rubust,  his  apjjcarance  is  character- 
1  ized  by  a  h-ealthful,  vigorous  vitality.  v>-hile 
I  tiic  full,  lofty  blow,  and  handsomely-cut  fea- 
i  tures,  are  indicative  of  that  comprehensive 
mental  power  and  remarkable  business  sa- 
gacity wliicli  have  combined  to  [ikice  Inm 
among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  age. 

^^droever  is,  to  :i  great  extent,  de})eiident 
upon  others  f(jr  the  execution  of  labor, 
must  jjossess,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the 
power  of  reading  character,  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  select  as  his  agerits  men  of 
sound  integrity  as  well  as  ability.  Wlielher 
tliis  faculty  be  intuitive,  or  acquired  by  ex- 
perience and  the  study  of  physiognomy  and 
phrenology,  or  partly  intuitive  and  partly  ac- 
ciuiied,  to  those  who  know  him  the  fact  is 
obviuus  tliat  Dr.  Pierce  possesses  it  in  an  ex- 
traordin.ary  degree,  reading  character  at  a 
glance,  and  seUiom  erring  in  his  hx^i  imjues- 
sion.  'I'his  fu  u.ll\-  is  a  rare  endowment,  ami 
canriOt  l)e  too  highly  piizevi.  It  has  been 
said,  and  we  tln'nk  not  up.wisely,  that  the 
greatest  blemish  on  President  Grant's  adniin- 
istration  was  due  to  the  non-possession  of 
this  faculty  l)y  the  chief  magistrate.  On  the 
contrar)-,  the  princely  Stewart  possessed  it  in 
an  eminent  degree.  Pike  the  latter,  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  invaluable  faculty  has  enabled 
Dr.  Pierce  to  secu.re  the  most  efficient  and 
honorable  men  as  his  assistants  and  subordi- 
nates, lie  is  thus  eriabled  to  labor  thorough - 
!  ly  and  successfully  in  several  dei)artn"ients, 
while  his  re[)Utation  is  fully  and  lionorably 
I  su.stained  by  tlie  excellence  of  the  v/ork  ac- 
{  comiilislied. 
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Another  cliaracleristic  prominciUly  dis- 
played by  the  subject  of  tliis  sketch  is  an  in- 
tensely energetic  disposition,  which  he  lias 
reduced  by  rigid  j)rnctice  to  a  firm  habit  of 
tlioroughly  accomph!siiing  every  undertaking. 
Me  believes,  and  l<is  practice  is  in  strict  con- 
formity with  his  convictior),  that  whatever  is 
worth  doing  is  v.'orth  doing  welL  Although 
enjoying  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice 
at  Titus\-ille,  Pa.,  the  inherent  energy  and 
honesty  of  the  man  would  not  permit  him  to 
pursue  th.e  nairow  routine  of  practice  pre- 
scribed by  the  ''school."  If  there  were  er- 
rors in  its  methods  of  practice,  he  desiied  to 
abandon  tiicm.  If  tlie  other  schools  possessed 
advantages  over  his  own,  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce them  into  his  own  practice,  regardless 
of  the  proscription  of  his  "  scliool."  lie 
carefully  mvestigated  foreigri  methods  of 
practice,  and  by  original  researches  in  viatcria 
incdica^  discovered  the  remedies  which  have 
made  his  name  a  cherished  h.ousehiold  word 
in  American  homes.  Assured  of  their  un- 
])arallc]ed  efficacy  in  the  diseases  for  which 
he  com})ounded  them,  lie  naturally  conceived 
the  idea  of  extending  his  practice — of  making 
it  world-v.'ide.  To  realize  tin's  ambitious  [pro- 
ject. Dr.  Pierce  removed,  in  1S67,  to  Puffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  there  established  the  Wond's  Dis- 
pensary, for  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases 
— the  greatest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
wodd,  and,  in.  many  resjtects,  the  only  one. 

Dr.  I'ierce  possesses,  in  an  enn'nent  degree, 
that  rare  executive  talent  which  can  thor- 
ougliiy  systematize  and  reduce  the  most 
extensive  and  complex  business,  even  in  its 
mimitest  details,  to  perfect  order.  This  fact 
is  apparent  ^to  every  person  who  visits  the 
A\or!d's  Dispensary,  passes  through  its  several 
departments,  and  observes  the  great  diversity 
oi  duties  beiPig  ])erformed  by  more  than  two 
hundred  employe's,  yet  every  thing  being 
1 2 


done  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork.  De 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  its  manager  is  richlv 
endowed  with  tluit  com[Heliensive  execu.tive 
talent  which  enables  ham  to  conduct  w-itli  ease 
aiul  success  those  vast  brandies  of  indiustry 
v.-hich  are  almost  infinite  in  detail.  This  iact 
can  only  be  fully  aj)preciated  after  a  visit  to  his 
far-famed  Dispensary.  Erilering  the  jointing 
department,  tlie  visitor  will  see  twelve  large 
steam  presses,  which  are  kept  constantly  run- 
ning tliroughout  tlie  entire  year  on  pam[)hlet 
literature  for  gratuitous  distribution.  Tiiese 
pamphlets  are  issued  in  many  languages,  and 
scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  ci\ilized 
world.  In  the  bindery  deparlment,  are  four 
folding-machines,  doing  the  work  of  a  hun- 
dred expert  liandTolders  ;  and  also  machinery 
for  stitching,  trinnning,  and  otherwise  facili- 
tating the  work.  In  the  publishing  depart- 
ment, we  fnid  an  extensive  and  complicated 
business  carried  on  through  a  thousand 
agents,  by  whom  Dr.  Pierce's  large  and  i)op- 
ular  work,  '*  'I'he  People's  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser,"  is  re[)resented  throughout 
tlie  United  States.  The  successful  conduct 
of  the  agency  department  nlone  requires 
thorough  organization  and  careful  manage- 
ment. In  the  advertising  dc[)artment,  the 
visitor  sees  a  large  number  of  clerks  busily 
engaged  in  receiving  and  assorting  the  foiu" 
thousand  newsjKapers,  magazines,  and  Cfther 
{periodicals,  in  which  the  proprietor  ad  vertise^^, 
careful!}'  recording  each  insertitjn  as  well  as 
omission  of  th.e  notices.  All  advertisements 
are  contracted  for  through  u  ritten  and  s[)ecial 
a;,rtement  with  publishers.  All  publishers 
failing  to  insert  the  notices  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract  are  promptly  notified 
and  re(|uired  to  make  good  such  omissions. 
In  the  pharmaceutical  dei)artment,  where  tiie 
pro}>rietary  or  Family  Mcdacines  are  pre[Kircd, 
every  procebS  is  conducted  in  a  strictly  scien- 
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lific  manner.  The  laboratory  is  neat  and 
cleanly,  and  ils  appurtenances  are  arranged 
in  the  most  perfect  order.  The  drug-mills, 
stills,  percolating  and  filtering  apparatus,  are 
all  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  hind.  In 
the  department  for  the  special  examination 
and  treatment  of  the  patients  (soon  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  Invalids'  Hotel),  the  same 
thorough  and  systematic  organization  pre- 
vails. 

Dr.  Pierce's  Tslcdical  and  Surgical  Faculty, 
at  present  embracing  nine  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, is  thoroughly  organized  according  to 
the  several  departments  of  medical  and  surgi- 
cal practice — each  member  being  an  expert 
specialist.  Commenting  on  Dr.  Pierce's 
Medical  Faculty,  the  Buffalo  Jix/;\-^s  says  : 
"  By  associating  v/ith  himself  only  those  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  who  possess  the  most 
thorough  qualifications  and  varied,  extensive 
experience,  Dr.  Pierce  is  entitled  to  the  utmost 
confidence  of  his  patients,  v.'hose  best  inter- 
ests he  seems  ever  anxious  to  subserve." 

The  medical  and  su;gical  practice  may  be 
considered  under  three  general  di\'isions. 

I.  llie  first  division  includes  all  cases 
treated  without  personal  consultation.  The 
original  and  ingenious  system  of  diagnosis 
devised  by  ])r.  Pierce  to  determine  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  disease  in  these  cases,  is 
fully  explained  in  his  })upular  v;oik,  entitled 
"  The  People's  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad- 
viser." He  perceived  that  in  each  of  ihc 
natural  sciences  the  investigator  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  a  svs^-i>!  of  sii^y;s.  The  geologist 
in  his  cabinet  accurately  determines  and  de- 
scribes the  cleft  of  rock,  v/hich  he  has  never 
seen,  from  the  minute  specimen  on  his  tal)le, 
and  the  cliemist  in  his  laboratory  notes  tlie 
constituents  of  the  sun  with  the  snme  preci- 
sion that  he  analyzes  a  crystal  of  rock  salt. 
The   analogous  system  develoi^ed    by  Dr. 


Pierce  in  medical  science  is  worthy  of  his 
genius,  and  has  made  his  name  justly  cele- 
brated. 

2.  The  second  division  embraces  those 
more  com[)]icated  cases  which  require  a  per- 
sonal examination,  after  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  homes  to  pursue  the 
prescril>ed  treatment. 

3.  Jn  a  practice  so  extensive  tliere  would 
necessarily  be  many  obstinate  and  compli- 
caied  cases,  as  well  ris  those  requiring  sui  gical 
0[)erations  and  careful  nursing,  which  would 
demand  the  immediate  and  personal  attenti<jn 
of  the  })hysician.  To  provide  a  real  /ioj/!c 
f  .)r  thih  class  of  patients.  Dr.  Pierce  has  erect- 
ed that  magnificent  edifice  known  as  the 
In\'alids'  Hotel,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  quarter 
r>[  a  million  dollars.  The  same  energetic 
spirit  that  prompted  liinr  to  lay  so  substantial 
a  foundation  for  his  professional  life,  and  sub- 
sequentl)'  to  preface  every  undertaking  by 
careful  ])re[iaration  for  its  thorough  and  de- 
tailed execution,  he  has  maihfested  in  the 
construction  of  this  elegant  aijd  commodious 
hotel.  Nr>te  its  architectural  featuies,  its  un- 
usually strong  and  massive  v/alls,  its  graceful 
and  lofty  towers  and  pavilions,  and  its  spa- 
ci(,ni5  verandas.  Observe,  too,  its  sultstan- 
tially-coristructed  passenger  elevator,  its  ex- 
quisitel)'-v,'rought  fuiniture,  es[)ecially  de- 
signed and  adapted  to  the  architectiue. 
\\'aik  U[;on  th.e  tiled  lloors,  or  luxuriate  in  its 
licaltli-giviiig  batlis,  v/lhch  rival  in  elegance 
of  construction  the  far-famed  baths  of  the 
Orient.  In  each  and  every  detail,  the 
thoughtful  observer  sees  tlie  rellection  of  the 
founder's  dominant  characteristic  trait,  viz., 

-■/i;:(-ss.  In  the  conduct  of  the  hotel, 
the  same  svstematic  organization,  is  observed 
as  at  the  Dis[>ensary. 

For  effective  execution,  the  general  divides 
Ihs  army  into  corps,  subdividing  the  cor[)S 
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into  divisions,  the  divisions  into  brigades,  the 
brigades  into  regiments,  and  tiie  reginieiUs 
into  comi^ajiies,  each  order  and  sub  order 
having  its  rcsponsilde  leader.    In  a  similar 
manner  lias  Dr.  Pierce  subdivided  his  birge 
corps  of  professional   and  other  assistants, 
thus  o'otaining  tliorougli  efliciency  in  each 
dejiarlmer.t.    llis  original  methods  of  prac- 
tice  arc    fully  explicatoii   in   his  work  on 
Domestic  Mechcine,  whicli  v.  e  have  already 
mentioned.    It  well  deserves  the  popularity 
il  lias  won,  by  its  terse,  ])ractical  explanations 
and  illus!  rations  of  physiological  and  liyeiem'c 
laws,    Asa  man.ual  of  Domestic  Medicine, 
il  is  prurioimcedi  by  ])rofes^,Ional  critics  to  be 
t)i(,'  be>t  work  which  lias  ever  ap[iL;ired.  A 
volume  of  over  nine  hunah-ed  j  ages,  liand- 
somely  Ijound  in  cloth,  and  selling  at  $1.50, 
obviously  its  compilation  wais  no  labor  for 
self-interest,  the  proceeds  barely  dcfrayirig  the 
expense  of  publication  alone.    ^Ve  can  th-Tc- 
fore  well  believe  the  author's  prefatory  asser- 
tion that  it  was  a  work  undertaken  solely  iri 
the  interests  of  humanity.    liis  labor,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  unrewarded.    The  da\  " 
has  passed  wlien  the  benefactors  of  humanity 
were  allowed  to  live  in  ignominious  {)Overly, 
their  sacrifices,  their  labois  un recompensed, 
'JV)-day,  the  benefactors  of  tlie  ])eople — tlie 
men  v/lio  devote  their  li\  es  arid  energies  to 
the  interests  of  humanity-- iliese  are  tlie  men 
wliom  the  world  delights  to  lionor,  and  v.  hom 
it  rewards  widi    princely  fortunes.    As  an 
earnest  worker  for  the  weHl're  of  his  feliow- 
men,  Dr.  Pierce  has  \\r-\  their  warnrest  sym- 
pathy and    esteem.     W'liile  seeking  to  be 
their  servant  only,  he  has  I.verome  a  prince 
among  them.     Yet  the   innnense  fortiuie 
lavished  upon  hini  by  a  generous  people  he 
hoards  not,  Init  invests  in  tlie  erection  and 
establishment    of  institutions  directly  con- 
tributive  to  the  public  good,  the  [jeo[)le  tiius 


j  realizing,  in  their  lil)eral  p;Uronage,  a  new 

;  meaning  of  thai  beautiful  Oriental  cuslorji  oi' 

I  casting  bread  upon  the  waters.    Noted  in 

j  both  public  and  private  life  for  Ihs  unswerv- 

:  ing  integrity,  and  all  those  sterling  virtues 

I  which  ennoble  manhood.  Dr.  Pierce  ranks 

I  high  among  those  few  men  whose  names  the 

j  Empire  State  is  justly  ]^»roud  to  inscribe  upon 

I  her  roll  of  honor.    Ambitious,  vet  moved  l,)y 

1  ...  ■  ' 

i  an  ambition  strictly  amenable  to  the  most 

I  discriminating  and  v/ell-balanced  judgment, 

1  his  future  career  })romises  to  be  one  of  un- 

I  paralleled  activity  and  usefulness,  ably  sup- 

I  plementing  the  v\'ork  he  has  already  accom- 

I  plished  l}y  a  life  at  once  nolile  in  effort,  envi- 

]  able  in  its  erand  results. 

i 

I 

Powers,  D.  W. — The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  at  Batavia.  Genesee  Co., 
N.  Y.,  June  14th,  iSiS;  his  parents  being 
j  among  tlie  early  settlers  of  that  couaity.  Mr. 
I  Pov.'crs  v.-as  of  an  aspiring  disposition,  and 
!  at  tlie  age  of  twenty  he  determined  to  leave 
I  the  jirecincts  of  his  old  home  to  seek  his  for- 
I  tunes  in  a  clime  where  the  business  current 
j  \\'as  !!0t  so  stagnant  and  his  efforts  for  future 
j  distinction  more  certain  of  accomplishment. 
!  So  he  moved  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  ac- 
!  cej)ted  a    hum.ble  position  in  a  hardware 
I  store,  where  he  remained  twelve  years,  during 
j  v,hich  time  lie  received  marked  promotion. 
Ha\ing  fornred  a  taste  for  banking,  he  in 
1S50  ibsuedi  the  following  card  : 

"  NEW  EXCHANGE  OFFICE. 

The  sul)scriber  has  located  himself  in  the 
Eagle  j]lock,  Rochester,  one  door  west  of 
the  Monroe  Pank,  on  Pluffalo  street,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  the  Exchange  Business  in  all 
Its  brandies.  /y-'  Uncurrent- monies  bought 
and  soldi.  Exchange  on  Nevv  York  and  the 
I  e;iscern  cities,  bought  and  sold.    Certificates  of 
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Deposits  in  banks,  and  notes  payable  at  ciis- 

■  tant  {)oints  col'ecter].  Canada  and  wesLerii 
bank  notes  discounted  at  tlie  lowest  rates. 
Drafts  on  JUifiakj)  can  be  had  at  all  tinus. 
Foreign  and  American  gold  and  silver  coins, 
bought  and  sold.  Posits  received 

■  and  interest  allowed.  Monies  remitted  to 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  other 
portions  of  t!ie  old  world. 

By  prompt  attention  to  business  I  hope 
to  merit  a  share  of  public  ])atronage. 

"  I  am  authorized  to  refer  to  Ebenezer 
AVatts,  Esq. ;  George  R.  Clark,  Esq.,  Cashier ; 
Ralpli  Ecster,  Esq.,  Cashier;  Thon)as  IE 
Rochester.  I'resident  ;  C.  T.  Amsden,  Cashier;  I 
Everard  Peck,  Esq.,  President ;  Isaac  I  Ells, 
Esq.  Dam  EI.  Powj-.r?. 

"Rochester,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ^Earch 

.,  .850." 

and  started  ii]  business  on  a  sm.all  scale.  The 
very  [jlace  that  AE.  Powers  commenced 
business  h,e  does  his  business  now,  but  the 
asj)ect  of  the  concern  is  quite  diffeicnt.  The 
small  office  is  replaced  by  the  most  elegnnt 
business  block  west  of  New  York  City,  hav- 
ing a  frontage  of  176  feet  on  Stale,  anel  175 
feet  on  Main  street  v;itii  150  on  Pindcl! 
alley.  The  main  centre  is  faced  with  Ohio 
freestone  elaborately  carved,  the  blocks 
being  alternately  vermiculated  and  cut  in 
panel,  and  is  seven  stories  in  height  exclusi\  e 
.  of  the  basement,  winch  is  of  New  Hamf)- 
shire  granite.  The  great  wings  [^resent  uni- 
form fronts.  The  ground  floor  contains  one 
bank  and  fifteen  stores;  tnc  upper  stories, 
220  rooms,  all  of  them  occupied  for  almost 
every  conceivable  kind  of  l)usines'3,  which 
are  communicated  v.'ith  from  the  groimd 
tloor  by  means  of  eleganl  stairvways  and  two 
elevators  whichi  are  continually  in  0[)er-iti(jn.  i 
The  whole  is  absolutely  fire-proof,  and  con-  ! 


enxycloim:l)i.\.  [Vka 

tains  one  of  the  finest  art  collect iuns  in 
America,  ihe  property  of  Mr.  Poweis. 
Among  them  are  to  be  found  the  best  coj'ies 
extant  from  sue  11  of  the  old  masters  as  Ci<>tto, 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Correggio,  Paul 
Yeroiicse,  Murillo,  Titian,  Carlo  Dolci,  Sas- 
soferrato,  Passano,  Annibali  Caracci,  and 
otlicrs,  made  especially  for  My.  Powers,  by  art- 
ists of  international  re{)utation,  each  selected 
for  In's  s])ecial  aptitude  to  co|)y  from  certain 
masters,  v.'ho,  in  many  cases,  rival  tlie  origi- 
nals in  excellence,  and  perhaps  surpass  tlicm 
in  freshness  and  beauty  of  coloring.  Ei  the 
main  room  of  this  department  of  art,  can  be 
I  seen  and  heard  the  most  perfect  orchestrion 
ever  made  in  Anaerica,  and  vvdhch  is  a  con- 
tinual source  of  delight  to  all  visitors.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  made  lately  a  con- 
tribution of  the  highest  value,  viz.,  an  exten- 
sive seiies  of  double  )diotogra|)ihc  views  ex- 
liibitctl  b)-  means  of  stereoscoiuc  apinaratus, 
representing  scenes  and  localities  from  all 
sections  of  the  u.niverse.  Tlie  vdiole  collec- 
tion i>ro\-es  Mr.  I'owers  to  be  one  of  tlie 
great  art  connoisseurs  of  our  country,  an.d 
who  has  spared  no  pains  tola\  ish  liis  princely 
fortune  for  his  taste  in  art.  Mr.  1 ).  W. 
Powers  has  been  ever  adverse  to  tl:ie  turbu- 
lent currents  incideiit  to  political  life.  He 
iias  amassed  a  fr/tune  that  would  content 
the  extravagant  requirements  of  ro)-alLy,  by 
attending  wh.olly  to  one  business,  until  he 
IMS  become  honored  for  his  integrity  and 
ki'Ow  n  as  one  of  the  most  inlluenti  il  citizens 
of  R(>chester. 

Pratt,  Daniel,  was  born  in  Greenwich, 
Washington  County,  N.        in  1S06.  In 
1833,  he  graduated  at  Union  College,  and 
in    the  same  year  nvjs'cd    to  Onondaga 
i   (Jounty,  \vrierc  he  read  law  witli  PJavid  D. 
I   f  liiiis  at  Camillus,    In  the  fall  of  1S36,  he 
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moved  to  Syracuse,  whore  he  has  since  re- 
sided.   He  v/as  admitted  to  ih.e  bar  in  July, 
1837,  with  judge  George  V.  Cornstock  aiui 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  and  con.nieiiced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  with  David 
D.  Hillis,  Esq.    In  I^'ebrnary,  1S43,  he  v>'as 
api)ointed  by  Governor  IJouck  First  Judge 
of  Qj-^ondaga  County.    I'our  years  Liter  he 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  re-elected  in  1851.    At  the  close  of 
the  term  for  which  lie  had  been  re-elected, 
he  returned  from  the  bench  enjo}iiig  the 
unreserved  confidence  of  tliC  people  he  l-.ad 
so  long  served,  both  as  to  his  un(piestio!ied 
integrity,   and   his    great    judicini  abiiiiy. 
^^dlile  upon  the  bench,  both  Hamilmn  and 
Union   Colleges  conferred  u})0n   liim  tlie 
degree  of  LL.l).,  a  htling  tribute    to  his 
private  and  public  u-uith.    lie  resu.med  the 
practice  of  law  January  ist,  1S60,  forming 
a  partnership  with  tlie  late  hunentcd  David 
J.  Mitchell,  an  advocate  of  surpassing  j-er- 
suasive  povvcr.    Tv/o  years  hiter,  Mr.  Wil- 
bur M.  Brown  was  admitted  to  the  ]c!itner- 
ship,  and  the  firm,  as  thus  con.-)tiluled,  for 
fifteen  years  ranked  aniong  the  fir.u  in  the 
State,  having  nn   unusually  lucrative  and 
successfid    ]:)ractice.      Judge     ]*ratt  was 
elected  as  one  of  the  coiin-e]  t(j  [.^^sucui.e 
Judge  Ijarnard  in  tlie  impeachment  trial, 
and  the  same  year  received  the  a{>point- 
ment  from  (Governor  Huffman  as  one  of  trie 
C^ommi.ssioners  to  recise  the  Constitutien. 
In  1S73,  luj  v/as  elected  Attorney-General, 
a  position  he    filled  v.ith  distinction  and 
hoiK*r.    It  is  often  asserted,  but  v\i!iiout 
rea'^onable    sui>port,  that   if  a  man  have 
genius  and  talent  r.e  v,i!l  l)ecome  eminent 
in  the  sphere  in  which  lie  rnoves,  even  if 
he  has  n.jt  th.e  advantage  of  pro[>er  previ- 
ous training.    Examples  are  not  often  giv^ai 
of  men  wh.j,  by  tlie  mere  force  of  intfllcct,  I 


j  without  its  being  strengthened  by  jiroper 
i  training  and  prei)aration,  l)ecome  lights  in 
I  the  various  avocations  and  jurifessions  of 
I  life.    Fortunately  for  Judge  Pratt,  he  had 
i  received  all  the  adventitious  assistance  of 
I  thorough  traa'ning  in  niental  exercise  previ- 
ous to  commencing  the  study  of  the  lau', 
and  when  he  had  mastered  his  profession 
he    possessed    an   untold   advantage  over 
those  wlio  had  been  deprived  of  a  suitable 
preparatory  education.    His  genial  disposi- 
tion, his  strong  intellectuality,  his  direct  and 
p(jsitive  argumentati\-e  power,  strengtliened 
and  enforced  I'y  a  fund  of  knowledge  u-hich 
lie  could  dravr  from  a  thousand  sourcts. 
soon  won   for  him  hosts  of  friends,  and 
I  made  Inm  eminent  in  the  community.   It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  thaJ.  a  rnan  of  Judge 
Pratt's  ability  and  popularity  should  not 
receive  some  demonstration  of  confidence 
and  esteem,  hence  his  appointnicnt  and  elec- 
tion to  the  positions  above-mentioned. 

Pratt,  Samuel  P.,  was  born  May  2Sth, 
1807,  in  Windliam  County,  Vt.  He  was 
the  son  of  Samuel  Pratt,  Jr.,  who  was  the 
son  of  Captairi  Pratt. 

In  iSoi,  Captain  Samuel  Pratt  nuide  a 
long  expedition  into  th.e  almost  savage 
wilderness  of  the  far  West,  returning  by  the 
way  of  Ihaffalc,  then  but  a  cluster  of  log 
cabins.  Comjjrehending  the  advantages  of 
this  little  village,  and  his  observations  in 
his  exi)lorations  on  the  lakes  west,  con- 
vinced him'that  this  was  to  be  the  future 
outlet  of  a  large  commerce.  He  therefore 
determined  to  cast  his  lot  here  ;  this  was  in 
1003. 

In  1S04,  the  following  year,  he  closed 
up  his  afiairs  in  Westminster,  and  set  out 
with  his  family  on  their  tedious  journey  for 
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!k;rf:i((),  which  he  reached  in  September  of 
liic  sniiu'  \  ear. 

(',i;.l;nii  I'ratl,  eldest  son  of  Samuel, 
;ind  father  of  Sanuiel  F.  Pratt,  did  not  em- 
i;.irate  wiili  h.is  parents,  but  joined  tliem  in 
Au;4ust,  1807,  bri!\:;inLi;  widi  him  his  wife 
and  Samuel  V.  Pratt,  who  was  then  about 
tliree  months  old. 

He  led  aii  active  life,  and  \'/as  closely 
cnL:;;e,ed  in  business  or  public  duties  until 
the  i'unc  of  the  burning  of  the  villaL^e. 
This  severe  bl()\v  so  embarrassed  him  tliat 
he  soon  fviund  himself  \\iLhout  the  means 
lo  can)'  oil  his  business,  but  an  unforeseen 
sc'uree  ^vas  near  at  h.and,  Meeting  a  former 
frie!id,  William  ]^)igelow,  who  chanced  to 
be  p;issing  through  P)U ff alo,  and  knowing 
of  liis  emljarrassed  condition,  j)roposed  to 
Mr.  J'raJ.t  thai  lie  should  assume  manage- 
ment of  hiis  business  interests  at  St.  Tliomas, 
Canada,  nnd  h.e  left  for  liuit  place  in  May, 
iSiS,  le;i\iug  Samuel  Y.  Pratt,  who  v.-ns 
tlien  onl}'  ele\en  years  old,  in  charge  of  his 
Huilher.  in  about  one  year  Samuel  V. 
joined  his  fa.ther,  where  he  ien;ained  about 
one  year  and  a  half,  when  he  returned  to 
P-ufialo,  Ins  healtli  bei-ug  so  p/Oor,  and  he 
dietl  in  August,^  1822, 

Samuel  F.  I'ratt  remained  in  Canada  m 
ihc  employ  of  the  same  firm  his  father  had 
i>een  comiecled  with  iiiree  years.  On  tlie 
ilr.nh  of  Ids  fathier,  lie  returned  to  Buffalo, 
when  lie  entered  tlie  emj)loy  of  G.  v'c  T. 
V>eed  in  1S22,  wh.o  conducted  a  hardware 
bveqness.  ]n  1826,  a  small  interest  was 
allowed  Idm  in  the  business,  although  he 
v.'..:.s  tiierj  but  nineteen  \ears  old.  In  1S2S, 
a  j)a,rtneirhip  v.-as  formed  wh.ich  included 
Samuel  ]•'.  Pratt.  In  i  S36,  he  bought  out 
live  entire  ^^'ee(l  iiiterest,  and  the  firm  be- 
came S.  F.  Pratt.  Jn  1842,  his  brother, 
P.i.-iCal      Pratt,  v.'!kj  had  formerly  clerked 
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for  him,  became  a  partner,  and  in  1846,  FA- 
ward  V.  Peals  becarjie  a  general  jxirtner  in 
the  firm  of  Pratt  vS:  Co.,  which  has  since  re- 
mained unchanged.  In  1S52,  Messrs.  Pratt 
&  Co.,  fniding  the  space  vv'hicli  they  had 
occupied  entirely  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date their  largely-increasing  business,  re- 
moved to  the  Terrace,  where  th.ey  had  built 
connnodious  warehouses.  The  firm  of 
Pratt  &  Seitch worth  was  established  in 
1S4S.  Yew  |)a]-tnershi[)3  e\'er  existed  with 
so  uniformly  pleasant  relations,  says  one 
of  his  partners.  Tliere  seen'ied  to  be  a  well- 
s].)ring  of  kindness  and  charity  in  his  breast 
suftuuent  to  svrceten  all  tlie  cares  of  busi- 
ness life.  Pie  v.-as  inclined  to  look  hopefully 
into  the  future ;  any  thing  unpleasaiit  and  an- 
noying he  put  aside.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eiaht,  in  the  fall  of  1S35,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Strong.  The  marriage  was  the 
consec[UtUice  of  a  long  acquaintance  and  mu- 
tual attachment,  and  resulted  in  a  well-order- 
ed home,  t]n.'ir  offspring  being  two  daughters. 
From  the  time  Samuel  F.  Pratt  entered  tlie 
'\\"eed  hardware  store  upon  a  salary  cf  eight 
dollars  a  month,  he  made  it  a  conscientious 
duty  to  contribute  according  to  his  means 
to  all  works  of  benevolence  that  came  to 
liis  notice,  and  after  joining  the  church 
(which  he  did  at  the  age  of  eighteen),  he 
gave  liberally,  n.ot  only  to  the  church  itself, 
but  to  all  the  various  objects  under  its  fos- 
tering care.  He  alwa}-s  recognized  in  a 
lil)eral  degree  the  claims  society  advanced 
for  its  wellTieing  and  protection,  and  gave 
wu'th  no  stinted  hand, 

Samuel   Y.   Pratt   died  on   the  28th  of 
April,  1872,  after  a  \"ery  successful  career, 
and  was  most  dee|dy  mourned,  not  ordy  by 
his  immedi:ite  family,  but  by  all  who  knew 
I  him.     Ilis  life  was  an  eventful  one.  He 
'  was  successful  in  all  of  his  business  pur- 
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suits  from  a  rare  combination  of  industry 
and  judgment,  and  at  all  times  exliibiting  a 
rectitude  of  character  v/hicli  never  wavered 
from  the  proper  direction. 

Redfield,  Lewis  H.— The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  at  Farmington,  Ct., 
in  1793,  and  has  therefore  lived  under  the 
administrations  of  all  our  Presidents,  and 
is  nearly  as  aged  as  the  go\ernment  itself, 
'J'lie  nineteenth  century  has  been  emi- 
nently an  era  of  iuN-ention  and  progress. 
Mr.  R.  remembers  when  steamboats  wtre 
a  novelty  and  a  frresidc  wonder,  when  rail- 
roads were  un.known,  and  the  electric 
tclegraj)]i  was  not  dreamed  of.  'idie 
cotton  gin,  the  mowing  and  tlireshing 
machines,  are  all  the  jcoduct  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  have  been  brouglitinto  use  under 
tlie  observation  of  Mr.  R.  In  1799,  drop- 
})ing  into  the  tide  of  emigration  tlieri  largely 
setting  westward,  the  family  moved  to  tlie 
"  Genesee  Country,"  where  they  began 
pioneer  life  in  the  primeval  forests  by  clear- 
ing away  tlie  timber  and  making  a  faim. 
When  fifteen, with  no  educational  advantages 
except  those  obtained  fronr  reading  and 
study  at  evening  by  the  light  of  tlie  v.'intcr's 
fire,  he  entered  the  ofnce  of  tlie  OiiUu-io 
Kepository,  edited  by  James  1).  I^emis,  at 
Ckmandaigua,  as  printer's  apprentice.  I  Jeie 
he  was  engaged  six  years,  first  as  ofhce  boy, 
then  compositor,  pressman,  and  editor.  Ik'- 
sides  mastering  h-is  trade,  he  learned  Ijides- 
Iry,  frugality,  and  selt-relia.nce  — three  lessons 
of  inestimable  value  to  tlie  arcliitect  of  for- 
tune. ^\'hen  ?.Ir.  R.  was  scarcely  twenty- 
one,  Mr.  Bemis  loaned  him  $1400  with  wliich 
to  stajt  business,  and  on  the  2  7tl"i  of  Sep- 
tember. iSi.|,  the  first  number  of  th.e  On- 
ondaga Ri'gister  made  iis  appearance  un- 
der his  p^roprietorship,  and  at  once  sprung 


into  fa\-or.  During  this  period,  the  sub- 
ject of  building  the  Erie  Canal  engaged 
public  attention  very  largely,  and  tlie  Krg- 
islcr  took  a  leading  position  in  fa\  or  of 
tliat  i;ri])ortant  State  enter[)rise.  In  )S.->S, 
Mr.  R.  concluded  to  move  his  lunne  and 
bu.siness  to  Syracuse,  that  place  having 
become  tlie  foreniost  business  town  of  the 
county.  In  tlie  following  year,  having  pre- 
viously purchased  Mr.  Durnford's  jjaper^ 
the  Ga:.-cltL^  he  united  the  tv.'o  under  the 
name  of  the  OnonJaga  I^tgistej'  a  fid  Syra- 
cnst'  Gazette.  Here  a  greater  measure  of 
{'•rosperity  than  before  followed  his  labors. 
In  1S32,  owuig  to  ill-liealtli,  he  was  forced 
to  abarnjori  the  journalistic  work  to  which 
he  was  strongly  attached,  and  to  which  he 
had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life. 
There  were  then,  as  now,  sti'ong  men  con- 
nected with,  the  newspai>er  press  of  New 
\'ork,  and  among  his  contemporaries  were 
William  C'olema.n,  Colonel  Stone,  M.  M. 
Noah,  A.  C.  Flagg,  Solomon  South  wick, 
'Huirlow  AVeed,  Edwin  Croswell,  William 
II.  :\[aynard,  II.  and  E.  Phinney,  J.  I). 
Pemis,  A.  G.  Dauby,  V.  W.  Smith,  E. 
Mack,  Oi  l  in  I'ollelt,  and  S.  II.  Salisbury. 

After  til  is  ]<eriod,  lie  s})cnt  several  years 
mostly    in    travel,  seeking  health,  whicli, 
M'hen  obtained,  he  settled  down  again  with 
jiist  work  enough  to  render  life  enjoyable, 
giving  attention  to  his  priva.te  affairs.  Mr. 
R.  is  the  oldest  representative  of  the  press 
in  X.  V.  State  now  living,  he  having  entered 
\  the    field   sixtN-tliree    years  ago.    He  is, 
!  therefore,  entitled  to  tlie   ap|)ellation  of 
1      Father  of  the  Press  of  New  York."  In  {Kili- 
!  tics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  served  his 
]iarty  manfully  tliruiigh  many  a  heated  cam- 
})aign  ;  but  he  never  sought  ofhce  or  asj>ired 
to  public  distmction.    In  i  Sy  2,  however,  he 
was  prevailed  u[ion  to  accept  tlie  nomination 
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for  Presidential  Elector  on  the  tirkt  t  of  his 
party.  He  also  held  for  many  years  the 
ofllce  of  postmaster  at  Onundai;a  Valley, 
and  likewise  filled  important  offiees  in  the 
village  government  of  Syracuse,  having 
been  one  year  the  President  of  irs  lioard 
of  Trustees.  Pie  was  also  one  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  Bank  of  Salina,  and  always  a 
director  in  that  institution.  He  is  now, 
and  for  many  years  has  been,  a  director  in 
the  Salt  Springs  };'.ank,  and  is  connected 
with  several  of  the  street  railway  conrpa- 
nies  of  Syracuse.  Although  Mv.  R.  long 
since  passed  the  age  allotted  to  man,  he  is 
still  vigorous  and  active,  attending  to  busi- 
nes.s  affairs  vvitli  as  nauch  regU'arity  and 
strictness  as  ever,  and,  from  nil  indications, 
is  not  unlikely  to  be  able  to  do  so  for  many 
years  to  come.  While  mindful  of  the  obli- 
gation to  devote  what  time  may  be  riecessary 
to  the  management  of  his  pecuniary  affairs, 
he  finds  frequent  occasions  for  relief  from 
business  engagements,  for  tra\-el  and  relax- 
ation, and  no  one  relishes  m^re  keenly  tlie 
companionship  of  nature,  (jcnerous  and 
ever  ready  to  aid  the  deserving,  he  is  pass- 
ing the  evening  of  his  days  in  such  activi- 
ties as  tend  to  the  promotion  of  physical 
and  mental  enjoyment,  and  i>rolong  the 
years  of  a  useful  and  weU-si)ent  life. 

Ricard,  George,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  December  25th,  179S,  and 
was  the  son  of  John  and  Catharine  Ricard. 
llh  father  went  to  New  Orleans  from 
Bordeaux,  France,  in  1792.  And,  on  ac- 
count of  the  proclamation  i^)5ued  by  the 
Sj;)anish  governnient  that  all  Frenchmen 
who  would  not  swear  allegiance  to  their 
government  must  leave  the  country  in 
twenty-four  hours,  he  took  ^lassage  to  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  before  the  shii)  had  fairly  got 
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to  sea,  they  v.'cre  captured  by  a  Spariisli  pii- 
vateer,  i)hindered  of  e\'ery  thing  tliey  pos- 
sessed, p>ut  aboard  of  a  tairtel,  and  taken  to 
wliere  tb.e  k'rench  fieet  were  lying  off  San 

Doni'i-igo,  and  there  exchanged  as  pr  isoners 
of  war.  While  aboard  the  fleet,  ?\Ir.  i; 
offered  his  services,  wliich  were  acccjiled,  tlie 
tleet  coming  to  New  York  for  repairs  and 
su}ipries  in  1794.  While  lying  in  the  bar- 
ber, the  Ihitish  frigate  Boston  made  her 
aipj)earance,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
offajers  of  the  Frencli  fleet,  v/hich  was  ac- 
cepted. 'J'he  Aml)uscade  whipped  the  Bos- 
ton, but  could  not  catch  her,  on  account 
of  th.e  shattered  condition  of  lier  masts  and 
rigging.  Wb.en  tbiC  neet  vvore  agran  rendy 
for  sea,  .Mr.  R.  decided  to  leave  the  service, 
and  so  remained  in  New  York. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a  lim- 
ited education  only,  attending  the  ininor 
schools  only  till  his  thirteenth  year,  when 
he  was  engaged  with  the  house  of  b'isher 
St^thbridge,  witli  whom  he  remained 
eighteen  montlis.  He  then  woikeil  in  a 
cotton  factory  for  six  months.  In  iSi.j.,  liC 
became  a  substitute  for  one  Jose[)h  Conk- 
ling  in  the  N.  Y.  .Militia,  and,  after  tliree 
montlis  of  acti\e  service,  he  volunteered  for 
six  months  longer,  and  was  stationed  a't 
Ibirlem  Heights  until  the  following  March 
(|)eace  having  been  declared  in  February). 
He  then  received  his  discharge,  was  for  a 
few  rsicntlis  after  a  clerk,  and  was  then  a]v 
])renticed  to  Christian  Bergh,  the  ship- 
builder, for  whom  he  worked  three  years. 
He  continued  at  his  trade  till  1S19,  when 
he  went  to  Ossabaw  Lsland,  Ga.,  and 
comuKnced  cutting  li\-e-oak  timber  for  the 
U.  S.  Government  under  Pieut.  'Phomas 
Newell,  of  the  Navy.    After  six  months,  he 

.turned  to  New  York,  and  worked  at  his 
-.^-ade,  and    in    tlie  win.ter  .of   rSjo-i  he 
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was  employed  in  Savannah,  Ga.  In  July, 
1S20,  he  lost  his  fatb.er,  wlio  died  from  yel- 
low fever  in  Savannah.  In  the  spring  of 
1822,  he  worked  in  New  York  for  a  few 
months,  when  he  s]ii])])ed  as  carpenter  on 
the  Superior,  Ca[)tain  George  R.  Dowdal, 
engaged  in  the  Kast  India  (Canton)  trade. 
In  this  cai)acity  he  made  two  voy  ages,  whiich 
occupied  about  two  years.  On  his  retuni 
to  New  York,  v/ith  iiis  hard-earned  sav- 
ings he  oi)ened  a  small  retail  grocery  store 
0]i  the  corner  of  Cliryslie  and  Ikiyard 
streets;  here  he  remained  seven  } ears.  In 
1S27,  he  engngcd  in  the  cooperage  business, 
and  continued  tlie  grocery  business  until 
1832.  In  1833,  the  failure  of  llinton  *.\: 
M(^ore,  white  lead  manufacturers,  caused 
iiim  considerable  loss,  they  owiug  him  for 
work  done.  ]n  1834,  he  was  given  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Custom  House  as  ins}>ector  of 
the  custonis  ;  he  remained  in  the  Gox'ern- 
ment  employ  until  1S41,  part  of  which 
time  he  held  the  position  of  U.  S.  Boarding 
Oflicer.  In  1S42,  he  moved  to  Williamsburg, 
now  part  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided  asapri\'ate  citizen.  In  1851, 
he  was  called  u])on  for  the  use  of  his  name 
in  getting  u|)  a  savings  bank,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  ^\'llliams^)urg 
Savings  Bank  in  April  of  that  year.  He 
was  elected  its  hrst  vice-president,  and  held 
the  position"  thirteen  years,  v.  lien,  at  the 
resignation  of  William  the  president, 

he  was  elected  to  fill  the  executive,  a  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  The  building  they  now 
occu])y  was  finished  at  an  expense  of  $500,- 
000,  and  first  entered  by  them  May  3rst, 
1875.  ^^Ir.  Ricard  is  a  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence, his  reputation  for  honor  and  in- 
tegrity is  unimpeachable,  and  he  is  one  of 
tliose  men  of  wliom  it  is  safe  to  say,  he 
never  wron.ged  a  mart  out  at  a  cent,  and  his 
^3 
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j  friends  know  him  as  such  when  tliey  oic  in 

troul)le.  He  is  lo\-ed,  honored,  and  re- 
i  .... 

I  sjtev.ted  by  a  large  circle  of  adniirmg  friends 

I  and  acquaintances.  In  1864,  he  was  I'resi- 
dential  hwcctcr  for  A.  Lincoln  and  A.  John- 
son. 

He  was  joined  in  wedlock   to  Abigail 
I  Hendrickson  Roberts,  of  New  York  City, 
A})ril  2ctli,  io3.[,  and  she  lived  to  brighten 
tlie  comforts  of  his  domestic  happiness  until 
I  January  27th,  1S66. 

Schoellkopf,  J.  F.,  was  born  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1819,  in  a  small  town  of 
5000  inhabitants-  named  Kirchheim  U 
I'eck.  in  the  Kingdoni  of  ^^'urtembe^g,  Ger- 
mnny.  His  father  was  a  tanner,  and  his 
grand fatlicr  also.  After  going  to  school 
till  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  father's  trade,  and  after  staying  with 
him  fi\-e  years,  he  went  to  a  mercantile 
liouse,  and  from  tliere  went  to  the  United 
States  aged  twenty-two  years,  arriving  liere 
1  )ecein[-)er  loth,  1841 . 

After  working  for  a  living  for  about  two 
years  in  currier  shops  and  tanneries,  he 
came  to  Ihiffalo  in  the  spring  of  1844,  and 
started,  with  a  capital  of  $800 — whicli  he 
received  from  his  father — a  small  leath.er 
store  on  Mohawk  street. 

'J'he  same  fall  he  [>ought  a  small  tannery 
at  Wliile's  Corner  for  $1200,  payable  in  six 
years.  In  the  s[)ring  of  1S46,  he  started  a 
sheep-skin  tanner}-,  and  after  successfully 
running  those  concerns,  he  started,  in  the 
spring  of  1 8  }S,  with  some  friends,  a  tanners' 
in  Mihvaukee,  Wis,  under  the  name  of 
i'r.  i'fister  cv:  Co.,  where  he  reniained 
partner  until  1857.  In  1851,  he  started  a 
tannery  ii\  Chicago  under  the  firm  of  C.  T. 
Grey  &  Co.,  and  went  out  of  this  last- 
named  firm  in  1836.    ]'.oth  were  successful 
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concerns,  and  at  present  rank  with  tlic 
largest  in  the  West.  In  1853,  he  boughit  a 
tannery  at  North  Evans,  N.  Y.,  which 
he  ran  for  about  tAventy  3-ears.  In  1S56,  he 
built  the  Nortli  ]]ufialo  Mills,  and  in  1857 
bought  a  small  tannery  in  this  city,  which  in 
time  he  enlarged,  so  that  to-day  it  is  one  of 
the  laj'gest  in  Buffalo.  In  i86j,  lie  purchased 
a  site  for  a  tannery  in  Slicfiidd  township, 
Warren  County,  Pa.,  and  built  a  tannery, 
which  is  to-day  in  full  operation.  'J'he 
"  Frontier  Infills"  he  bought  in  1S71.  J5e- 
sides  aforesaid  establishments,  he  interested 
himself  largely  in  the  building  up  of  the 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  P.  K.R..  also  in  the 
Citizens'  Gas  ^^'orks  (;f  this  city,  of  whicii 
he  is  at  present  president,  l)e5ides  being  a 
director  of  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Piiiladcl- 
phia  R.R.,  "Citizens'  Gas  Co.,"  "(German 
Insurance  Co.,"  and  of  the  German  Bank, 
and  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  3'\ 
Schoellkopf  Son,  pro})rietors  of  the  "  Cicy 
Tannery"  a.t  Buffalo,  the  Sheffield  Tan- 
nery" at  Sheffield,  Pa.,  aho  of  the 
firm  Schoellkopf  Math.cws,  running  tlie 
"  Frontier,"  and  Nortli  Buffalo  Flour 
Mills,"  located  at  Black  Rock,  and  has 
always  been  identified  with  ^•arious  enter- 
prises for  the  good  of  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

The  fortune  Mr.  Schoellkopf  has  amassed 
has  been  made  legitimatel}'  in  the  busine-s 
enterprises  he  has  organized  and  developed. 
His  motto  in  life  was  to  excel  in  all  he  un- 
dertook, and  his  success  in  life  sliows  liow 
well  he  has  lived  u])  to  the  n-iaxirn  wh.ich  he 
set  before  him  as  a  guide. 

Seabury,  James  M. — The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  at  Plempslead,  (Queens 
County,  N.  V.,  January  29th,  iSio,  and 
was  the  son    of    Samuel    and  Catharine 


Seabury.  His  great  grandfather  was  the  well- 
known  FUshop  Seabury,  the  first  bishop  of 
tlie  l^juscoijal  Churt^h  in  tin's  coun.try. 

James  IM.  Seabury  received  only  a  com- 
mon scliool  education,  part  of  whieli  he  re- 
ceived in  his  native  town,  and  part  in 
Brooklyn,  to  which  place  he  moved  with 
liis  parents  when  nine  years  old.  When 
fourteen  he  left  school  and  moved  to  Nevv 
York  City,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
baker,  his  term  expiring  when  twenty-one. 
In  1S21,  he  connnenced  the  business  for 
himself  in  Brooklyn,  vrhich  he  was  .engaged 
in  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  result 
])roving  very  successful  during  his  business 
career.  Fie  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  1S53  was 
elected  by  tlie  lJ)emocratic  party  to  rill  the 
important  office  of  County  'Preasurer.  In 
this  ca])acity  he  served  nine  years,  being 
elected  thiee  successive  terms.  During  his 
first  term  as  Treasurer,  finding  the  positiori 
required  liis  undivided  iltcntion  to  ])roperly 
fulfil  the  duties  imposed  uj,>on  liiin,  he  dis- 
posed of  his  lousiness,  and  thiough  tlie  posi- 
tion of  '^i'reasurer  was  offered  him  for  the 
fourth  teiiu,  he  respectfully  declined  the 
nomination.  How  well  he  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  Treasurer  is  best  acknowledged  from 
the  fact  tliat  Kings  County  never  had  a 
better  one.  In  1S66,  or  aljout  two  years  after 
retiring  from  the  County  'J'reasurership, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Fong  Island 
Savings  ]]ank,  which  position  he  has  held 
ever  since,  Islr.  Janies  M.  Sealuiry  has 
been  successful  in  all  of  his  business  pur- 
suits, from  a  rare  combinaiion  of  industry 
and  judgment,  and  has  gained  the  confidence 
and  res[)ect  of  the  comnumity  by  at  all  times 
exhibiting  a  rectitude  of  character  which 
has  never  wavered  from  the  })roper  direc- 
tion. 
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Selden,  G.V.,  wnsbornat  Williainstown, 
Oswc^^o  County,  N.  V.,  A])ril  9II1,  1^16,  lo 
wliicli  place  his  fritlier,  Asa  I>.  Sfldcn,  emi- 
grated from  Connecticut  when  fifleen  years 
old.  I'he  sul.)ject  of  this  sketcli  remained  in 
his  native  town  until  1S51,  receiving  a  very 
limited  course  of  study,  flis  first  business 
exjterience  was  work  on  a  farm,  though 
since  eighteen  }"ear5  of  age  Ik-  has  been  en- 
gaged in  tlie  lumber  business. 

In  1851,  lie  moved  lo  Rome,  where  he 
opened  a  grocery  store  in  connection  with 
his  lurp.ier  business ;  tliis  lie  conliuued  for 
eight  years.  Since  that  time  he  has  de- 
voted liiu'seh"  Wiiolly  to  t!ie  lumbering  and 
manufacturing  business.  In  I'-^y,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  enlnrge  the  business  and 
include  manufacturing,  and,  to  consummate 
his  object,  he  boiiglu  out  the  firm  of  11.  S. 
Armstrong  &  Co.  Continuing  to  gru.v,  tlie 
business  soon  demanded  larger  })renii-es, 
and  during  1S6S-9  he  built  his  jiresent 
factory  and  mil!,  a  fine  three-story  brick 
building  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  arid 
]icst-im|)roved  machinery  for  facilila.ting 
and  economizing  la])or,  and  the  successful 
production- of  doors,  saslies,  blinds,  mould- 
ings, etc. 

]>esides  his  large  business  cares,  ^\v.  Sel- 
den is  a  director  in  the  Fort  Stanwi.\  Na- 
tional Hank,  also  a  stockholder  in  th.e  ^^Jr- 
chants'  Iron  Mill,  and  the  Rome  and  Clin- 
ton Railroad,  and  has  probably  done  more 
to  build  up  Rome  than  any  other  single  in- 
dividual. He  is  well  knov.-n  to  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  and,  in  connection  with  his  acknowl- 
edged biisiness  cpialifications,  he  is  highly 
esteemed  for  his-  niorai  attributes.  He  is 
r\()\v  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  and  has 
hjng  snice  acconip[i>hecl  what  most  men  lay 
out  as  the  work  of  a 'protracted  life — u'eallh, 
honor,  and  the  good-will  of  all  men. 


Seymour,  Horatio,  LL.D,,  nephev/ 
of  Senator  Horatio,  v.-as  born  at  Pompey,  On  - 
ondaga Co.,  X.  v.,  May  31st,  iSio  ;  ren-ioved 
in  ch.ildhood  to  Utica;  studied  at  Oxford 
and  Geneva  Academies,  N.  V.,  and  at  Part- 
ridge's   Military    Institute,  Middletown, 
Ct. ;  w;is  admitted  to  the  bar   at  Utica, 
1S32,  but  soon  withdrev,^    from  its  prac- 
tice to  devote    himself    to    the  manage- 
ment of  the  large  estate  he  inherited  by  the 
death  of  his  father;  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Governor  jNlarcy,   1833--39  ;  was 
i  elected  to  tlie  State  Assembly  as  a  Demo- 
I  crat,  and  three  times  re-elected,  serving  as 
speaker  in.   1S45  ;    was  chosen  iMayor  of 
Utica,  1842  ;  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
le>r  Governor,  1850;  was  Governor,  1853- 
55  ;  vetoed  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  March, 
1854;  was  defeated  in  th.e  election  of  that 
I  year  by  tlie  prohibitionist  candidate,  My- 
I  ron  H.  Clark  ;  was  again  elected  Governor 
1  as  a  Wan   Democrat,  1862  ;  aided  in  sup- 
ipre-^ung  the  riots  in  New  York  City,  and 
forv.'arded  efficient  co-0}^eration  to  the  na- 
tional   Govermnent    in    the    war   of  the 
j  Union  ;    was  defeated  in  the  election  of 
1864,  in  Avhich  year  he  presided  over  the 
naticnal  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago, 
j  as  he  elid  again  at  New  \'ork,  1868,  when 
j  he  was  liimself  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
j  much  agaii"i->t  his  vvill,  and  received  eighty 
I  electoral  votes.    He  resides  at  Deerfield, 
j  near  Utica,  and  is  president  (1876)  of  the 
j  National  Dairyman's  Association  and  of  the 
I  American  Prison  Association. 

;  Shapley,  M.  W.,  ^\•as  born  June,  1S17, 

j  at  Cazenovia,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  He 

I  lived  there  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  re- 

I  ceiving  tlie  ad\'antages  of  a  good  schooling. 

I  At  tlu:  age  of  sixteen  he  taught  school,  and 

I  when   eighteen  he  moved  to  Skaneateles, 
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N.  v.,  and  learnt  liis  trade  witli  Hannuni 
\-  Delano,  v.  ith  whom  he  stayed  tliree 
years.  Ue  tlien  returned  to  his  home, 
vlicre,  with  his  father's  aid,  he  ininiediately 
started  in  business,  together  with  a  partner 
(Mr.  }]ackus).  This  continued  about  t'.vo 
years,  when  Mr.  Backus  retired,  and  Mr. 
Shipley's  brother  John  became  his  ]->art- 
ner.  I'liis  continued  nine  years,  durin;_^ 
wliich  time  they  vrere  principally  building 
machinery  for  woolen  mills.  In  about 
1850,  the  firm  was  dl':solved,  Mr.  M.  AN' 
wShapley  taking  tlie  fours diy  as  his  sliare, 
and  his  brother  the  machine  shop.  Six 
months  after  that  time,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  sold  out  his  entire  business,  and 
inoved  to  ]5inghamton,  wliere  he  has  since 
resided.  At  first  he  took  charge  of  the 
]^inpire  A\'orks,  where  lie  continued  aljout 
eight  months.  After  that  he  took  charge 
of  the  Binghamton  foundry  and  machine 
shop  ;  here  he  remained  fifteen  iiionths,  when 
he  coriuneirced  business  for  Idmself,  under 
the  firm  style  of  M.  \\\  Sliapley,  doing  gen- 
eral macliine  work  until  1855,  when  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  A.  Dunk,  t!ie  firm  style 
changing  to  M.  W.  Shapley  Co.  This  con- 
tinued until  1S5S,  when  Mr.  P.  A.  ]Io})kiiis 
was  admitted,  and  the  firm  became  Shapley, 
l)unkv\:Co.  It  did  not  change  again  un- 
til 1S63,  when  Mr.  Dunk  retired,  and  the 
firm  changed  to  Shapley,  Dopkins  &  Rob- 
bins.  In  1867,  ^fr.  Robbins  retired,  and 
the  firm  became  Shai)ley  &  Ilojjkins.  In 
1870,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wells  bought  Mr.  }{o|)kins' 
interest;  the  firm  changed  to  Shapley  & 
Wells,  which  still  continu.es.  'J'hey  are  now 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufactu^re  of  the 
Slmpley  Kngine,  which  they  sell  all  over 
the  United  States.  They  have  a  w:irehouse 
in  rhikidelphia,  where  they  dispose  of  their 
goods.     'i"he  works  at  I^ingharnton  cover 


th.rec  quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground,  fitted  up 
with  all  the  modern  improvements  for  e.xpe- 
ditiiig  and  facilitating  work  and  labor.  When 
I'U^y  they  employ  over  orie  hundred  hands. 

Mr.  S.  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  E.  Rer- 
tlirong,  of  Cazeiiovia,  in  January,  1843,  by 
whom  he  has  had  three  children,  two  of 
whom  survive,  lioth  in  the  works  v.  itli  their 
father. 

He  has  given  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  details  of  his  business,  never  inixing 
with  politics,  and  through  a  long  and  suc- 
Ceart-ful  business  eateer  ne\'er  liad  to  suc- 
cumb to  financial  embarrassment.  The 
fortu.ne  Mr.  Sliai)el\'  luis  amassed  has  been 
niade  legitimately  in  the  business  he  has 
followed,  and  he  has  never  strayed  into 
other  ch.annels.  His  mott(3  in  life  was  to 
excel  in  all  he  undertook,  and  his  success 
sliows  how  well  lie  has  li\ed  ui)  to  the  old 
maxim  set  before  him  as  a  guide. 

Sherman,  Augustus,  one  of  tlie  re- 
markable men   of    his  day,  vras  born  in 
the  town  of  Arlington,  \{.,  on    the   1 1  th 
day  of  l'T-l)ruary,   1801.     He  was  the  fifth 
child,  and  third  son,  of   Ware  Darwin  and 
Anna    D.  ((^mf'Jd)    Sherman,   the  latter 
of    Arlington,    \'t.,    trie    former  of  Con- 
wav,  Mass.     When  lie  was  five  years  of 
ai^e,  his  parents  removed,  first   to  Kings- 
bury, X.  v.,  and  the  follo\Mng  spring  to 
the  then   frontier   settlenaent  of  Fairtleld 
!  (now    ],uzerne),    on    the    Hudson  River. 
I  Mr.   Sherman's    opr^ortunities  for  acqudr- 
I  ing  an   education   were    exceedingly  lim- 
j  iied,  and  only  derived  fr()m  an  occasional 
I  wiiiter  attendance  ujton  such,  schools  as  the 
1  wilderness  districts    then    afforded.  The 
I  father  fallowed  both- lumbering  and  farniing. 
;  To  lighten  his  la!;or  by  sharing  his  toils, 
I  and  to  have  his  fatkicr  relieved  from  delUs 
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which  liad  accumulated,  was  to  his  young 
son  Augustus  sufficient  inducernent  for 
liard  and  exhaustive  labor,  for  l-is  fatiicr 
was  to  him  the  sfreat  and  the  'jood  nian.  In 
December,  1823,  the  family  sought  a  new 
home  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  father 
had  purchased  a  farm,  making  the  journey 
to  Buffalo  in  a  covered  wagon,  young  Sher- 
man driving  tile  liorses.  1  ['iving  seen  tliem 
thus  far  on  tlieir  way,  he  returned  to  Lu- 
zerne, and  nou',  Willi  a  rigiit  good  wih,  v.xnt 
to  work  for  himself.  His  first  venture  was 
the  pureliasf  of  one  fuiirih  uf  a  ?a\v  rnili, 
wliose  running  gear  consislcd  of  two  snws. 
lie  also  had  the  running  of  a  sm.ill  grist 
mill  near  l.>y,  l)csides  drawing  and  lafling 
his  lumber  to  market.  At  this  lal>orious 
double  task  he  laid  the  foundation  for  tlie 
])rincely  foitune  he  !ias  since  ac(iuircd.  Oil 
t!ie  ^ih  of  March,  1824,  he  v.as  married  to 
Miss  Nancy  Vv'eed,  of  Luzerne.  Df  this  mar- 
riage there  were  nine  children,  six  of  wliom 
are  now  living,  llaving  disj)OSed  of  his  in- 
terest in  Luzerne,  he  reni0\  ed  to  the  kV-eder 
Dam,  where  he  resumed  the  manufacture  of 
himber,  with  increased  facilities,  and  on  a 
larger  scale.  Two  years  later,  he  took  \\[) 
Ills  residence  in  (den's  ]''alls,  wk.ieli  has  since 
been  his  home,  and  about  tiiis  time  made 
has  first  inw-stment  in  timl)ered  lands  by 
the  purchase  of  lialf  of  tk.c  ^ixtc.-nth  tewn- 
ship.  His  wife  died  June  uih,  1S48.  ] It- 
was  married  again  September  1st,  1S56,  to 
Charlotte  II.,  daughter  of  tlie  Rev.  S.  L. 
Conkhng,  of  Martinsburg,  Leuis  Count}', 
N.  Y.  Of  this  marriage  four  chnhlren  have 
been  l)orn.  tliough  none  riow  su rvis'e.  Sleael- 
ily  but  surely  his  bu -  iness  inrreased,  until 
it  assumed  vast  {)ro[>ortions.  lie  is  foun- 
der and  senior  member  of  tlie  old  estab- 
lished firm  of  L.  Thomson  c\:  Co.,  lum- 
ber dealers   in   Albany,  N.   V.,  and  still 
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manages  his  extensive  lumlier  business  with 
its  numerous  liranclies  and  est:ibHsliments. 
(-\lr.  Sherman  is  the  oldest  lumliertn.an  now- 
doing  business  on  the  Hudson  River,  })ut 
the  first  loom  in  that  river  for  catching  logs, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  send  a  boat  out 
of  the  Feeder.)  Udien  Mr.  Sherman  moved 
to  Glen's  Falls,  it  had  no  bank,  and  credit 
is  due  him  for  first  agitating  the  subject, 
v,-hen,  in  1853,  he  was  instrumental  in  orga- 
riizing  the  Connnercial,"  now  I^irst  Na- 
tional I'ank  of  Glens  Falls,  himself  one  of 
t!ie  directors,  and  now  tlie  only  original 
director  remaining  in  the  board.  In  1S55, 
he  was  made  vice-presidint  of  the  bank,  and 
jn-esident  in  '  1 85S,  still  holding  the  office. 
His  skilful  and  su.ccessful  management  of 
this  l)ank  is  v/ell  known  and  appreciated, 
as  in  all  his  business  affairs  pioceeding 
carefully  and  cautiously  at  first  with  his 
newly-adopted  mea^aires,  whilst  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  delinquent  customers  were 
rarely  resorted  to.  The  stock  of  the  bank 
soon  rose  from  70  to  100  per  cent,  and  for 
a  numlier  of  years  has  paid  eigkit  per  cent 
semi-annuailly.  He  is  the  senior  partner  of 
the  ]irivate  banking  liouse  of  Sherman  & 
Johnson,  proi)rietor  of  the  Sherman  Lime 
\Vc)rks  of  Gien's  Falls,  [.'resident  of  the 
Glen's  Falls  Paper  Mil!  Co.,  vice-president  of 
the  Glen's  Falls  Insurance  Co.,  and  was  made 
first  president  -jf  the  IFild  }kIountain  Lime 
Co.  (v.hieh  j)05iti<)n  he  resigned),  besides 
owning  na  on  eyed  interests  in  other  industries 
which  have  develo[)ed  Glen's  Falls  into  an 
imiiortant  business  centre.  Never  venturing 
into  the  uncertain  de'pths  of  speculation, 
but  conducting  his  business  into  legitimate 
channels,  he  did  not  commence  grasping 
at  once  for  immediate  returns,  but  allowed  it 
to  fully  develoi)  and  secure  a. foundation 
stroiig  enough  to  guarantee  permanent  re- 
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suits.  Neither  does  lie  owe  his  fortune  to 
having  been  born  under  the  aus|)icioui  star, 
for  he  started  at  the  bottom  round,  witli- 
out  wealth  or  intluencc,  but,  possessed  of 
rare  good  judgment  and  strong  common 
sense,  he  has  by  degrees  crept  forward 
through  a  checkered  life  until  he  has  at- 
tained a  fortune  greater  than  that  of  any 
otlier  person  in  the  county,  and  uwcs  his 
present  position  to  his  indomitable  perse- 
verance. Though  he  is  seventy-six  years 
old,  he  is  still  vigorous  and  active,  giving  his 
]:)ersonal  attention  to  his  business  afrrtirs, 
while  the  purity  of  his  character  and  the 
frankness  of  his  disposition  liave  ende'ired 
him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Sherman,  George. — The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  October,  22d,  iSoi,  in 
Rutland  County,  ^'t.  When  one  and  a 
half  years  old,  he,  in  company  with  ids 
parents,  moved  to  Moriah,  Essex  County, 
N.  y.  During  his  early  life  he  received 
a  limited  education,  and  when  only  seveii 
years  old  commenced  to  work  on  a  farm 
in  the  woods,  which  he  contiiiued  until 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  v/lien  he  became  the 
possessor  of  a  farm  himself,  v/hich  he  sold 
four  years  later.  About  1S46,  he,  in  com- 
pany v-v'itli  John  A.  I.eeand  E.  ilall,  bought 
two  iron  ore  beds  of  David  E.  Sanford,  and 
commenced  digging  ore  and  disposing  of  it 
to  the  furnaces.  Th.ey  then  exiuimed  about 
1000  tons  annually.  He  has  evt-r  since 
been  in  this  business,  and  has  increased 
their  production  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
the  firms  he  has  been  a  member  of  liave  [iro- 
duced  as  much  as  150,000  tons  of  iron  ore 
in  one  year.  In  1873,  tlvv-  Cedar  Point  Fur- 
nace, one  of  tlie  finest  and  best  extant,  was 
built,  and  Mr.  Shernian  is  a  large  stock- 
holder and  director,  besides  beinj;  inreresLcd 


i  in  other  furnaces,  and  for  many  years  lie 

j  has  been  a  director  in  the  Idrst  National 

j  bank  of  Port  Henry.    In  1822,  Mr.  Sher- 

:  man  was  married  to  Miss  Theda  'J'arbell, 

i  of  Chester,  Yt.    Tlie  issue  of  this  mar- 

I  riage  w  jf^  two  sons,  one  of  whom  (Kinsly 

;  Sherman)  died  January  23th,  1S73.  The 

I  other,  (j.  ]<.,  is  now  president  of  the  First 

i  Nalion;d  Jkuik  of  Port  Flenry,  [)resident  of 

:  the  Lake  Chrimplain  and  Moriah  R.  R.,  and 

i  director  in  the  Furnace  Co.    Mr.  George 

i  Sherman  lived  at  Moriali  uiitil  tv/o  years  ago, 

I  when  he  virtually  retired  from  active  -busi- 

1  ness  life,  and,  togeli'ier  witli  his  v;ife,  moved 

i  to  Saratoga  S|)rings.    In  1S70,  he  endowed 

I  tlie  "  Slverriim  Academy"  at  Moriali  with 
$30,000,  besides  fitting  the  building  for 

I  school  pa!r[K)ses,  and  giving  them  new  ad- 

1  diticra.s  of  la.nd.    'Flius  he  has  liberally  dis- 

I  pensed  Ids  charities  wliile  living,  and  thou- 

I  sands  of  young  hearts  wiio  are  and  will  be 

1  educated  by  his  bouniy,  breathe  his  name 

I  .with  graliiude, 

\  Sherman,  Kinsly,  was  born  at  Moriah, 

:  F.ssex  C'>unty,  N.  Y.,  Jurie  19th,  1S25,  and 

I  was  th.e  eldest  son  of  Ceorge  Shernian,  also 

'  of  Essex  County.    In  early  life,  the  subject  of 

i  tliis  sk'et'.  \i  received  a  comuion-school  eduea- 

.  tion,  aiid  at  tiie  age  of  sixteen  was  clerk  in  a 

I  general  store  in  his  ruitix'e  tov/n,  where  he 

I  coiitiriued  u'^lil  1844.    At  this  time,  his  father 

I  l.>ecame  ideiUifieLi  with,  the  iroii  industry,  acjd 

I  Kinsly  Shcrnnan  took  a  similar  position  with 

;  him,  that  of  managing  the  general  store  at- 

I  tached  tia  tire  irem  ore  mines.    Here  he  re- 

\  main.edi  u:iti!    1852,  -when,  seized   widi  the 

I  Ca.]ifi)rnia  excitement,  he  left  for  San  Fran- 

I  cisc(.)  to  Seek  his  f  jrtune  in  the  gold-fields, 

'  only  remaining  about  seven  montlis,  when  he 
returneii  t<.)  his  native  [>iace. 

In  iS53,  he  went  inio  Wisconsin  and  pur- 
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chased  considerable  fai ming  lands,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year,  after  spending  some  lit- 
tle time  at  home,  he  moved  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  became  resident  agent  of  Wiih- 
erbee,  Sherman  &  Co.  Soon  after,  he  com- 
menced operating  for  himself,  buying  his  ores 
mostly  from  Witherbee,  Slierman  Cs:  Co.  In 
this  business  he  remained  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  January  28th,  1873.  He 
was  joined  in  wedlock  during  1862  to  Miss 
Sarah  j.  liolcomb,  who  died  less  than  a 
month  before  h.im. 

In  early  life,  the  subject  of  tliis  sketcli  de- 
veloped remarkable  talent  for  business  yrav- 
suits,  which  was  followed  by  untiring  energy 
and  undoubted  ability,  which  enabled  liim  in 
subsequent  }-ears  to  plan  and  t..-xecute  large 
and  important  business  o})craiions.  He  was 
a  man  of  tfie  most  delicate  tenderness  of 
feeling,  and,  in  Ins  intercourse  with  otiiers, 
was  gentle  and  unassuming.  His  death 
caused  a  deep  gloom  to  be  spread  an^ong  all 
who  knew  him, 

Shumway,  lioratio,  v;as  bom  at  Bel- 
chertown,  Mass.,  in  17S8.  Descended  from 
Huguenot  and  Puritan  ai'.cestry,  he  ii'lierited 
the  distinguishing  virtues  of  both  peoples. 
Belonging  to  a  family  of  twelve  children,  lie 
was  noted,  even  in  childhood,  for  trutliful- 
ness  arid  reliability,,  (jualiiics  which  sticnglh- 
cned  with  his  youth,  and  became  prominent 
characteristics  of  liis  manliood. 

His  thoughtful  disposition  inclined  him  to 
a  student  life,  and  his  ov.  n  persevering  efforts 
enabled  him  to  prepare  himself  for  admission 
to  college.  After  his  graduation  at  Middle- 
bury,  lie  entered  tlie  olfice  of  the  Hon.  Luther 
Jjradish,  in  New  Yoik  City.  Jiecoming,  at 
Mr.  I'.radish's  urgent  request,  a  men^ber  of 
his  family,  lie  was  ever  regarded  by  him  witii 
true  interest  and  affection. 


1  In  18x7,  lie  commenced  tlie  practice  of  his 
j  profession  in  \Vateri()\'.-n,  and  was  soon 
i  appointed  District-Attorney  for  Jefferson 
\  County,  tlie  duties  of  which  oftice  lie  fulnlled 
I  with  fidelity  and  honor. 

I  In  th.e  }ear  1S24,  the  attention  of  Mr. 
I  Shunn^•ay  was  drawn  to  IJufialo,  and  with 
I  many  otliers  he  establislied  himself  in  tliat 
city  when  it  was  just  commencing  that  de\  el- 
oprnent  of  its  natural  advantages  which  re- 
j  suited  in  the  creation  of  a  great  city  during 
i  his  lifetime.  At  that  time,  Bufialo  was  but  a 
I  village  of  twenty-five  hundred  inlialvitants, 
j  and  though  tlie  ranks  of  its  legal  profession 
:  were  a-lequately  filled  in  nuuiber,  l)y  his 
I  studious  habits,  integriiy  of  action,  and  con- 
I  tinuous  indusuy,  Mr,  Shumway  soon  acquired 
j  a  reputati.'jn  and  practice  wdiich  placed  him 
j  among  die  more  eminent  of  tlie  Buffalo  bar— 
j  even  then  taking  a  decided  rank  for  ability 
I  with  older  and  larger  towns  of  Western 
New  York. 

In  tiie  year  1847,  lie  was  elected  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Slate  Les^islature,  in  which  he 
bore  a  distinguished  part  in  introducing  and 
advocating  the  rights  of  married  women  in 
!  the  protection  and  possession  of  their  prop- 
I  erly. 

I  One  of  tlie  most  important  acts  of  Mr.  Shum- 
I  way's  professional  life  was  the  settlement  of  the 
I  estate  of  the  late  Jabez  OoodelL  a  well-known 
I  citizen  of  Buffalo,  who  bequeathed  to  various 
j  benevolent  and  religious  societies  property 
:  estimated  at  $2  )o,ooo.  This  was  mostly  in 
I  real  estate  in  the  city  and  county,  and  some- 
I  v.'hat  embarrassed  by  debts;  but  so  skilfully 
I  vv-as  it  managed  that  the  sum^  of  $4.00,000^ 
i  or  nearly  double  the  amount  bequeathed,  w^as 
;  realized  and  paid  to  the  various  beneficiaries 
!  of  Mr.  Coudell.  Owing  to  his  careful  atten- 
I  tioa  to  details,  his  watchful  interest  and 
j  scrupulous  honor,  tlie  American  Bible  Society 
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and  the  Board  of  Foieigii  Missions,  as  resid- 
uary legatees,  were  placed  in  possession  of  a 
sum  nuicli  larger  than  they  could  lun-e  ]jOS- 
siljly  anticii)ated.  "fhese  societies  marked 
their  grateful  appreciation  of  his  services  by 
presenting  him  the  higliest  testinionials  in 
their  power  to  bestow.  It  is  worth  wlule  to 
mention  here,  that  not  a  cent  of  the  assets 
did  he  appro|)riate  to  his  own  use  during  the 
setUeraent  of  the  estate,  voluntarily  accepting 
at  its  close  a  small  sum,  totally  inadequate  to 
the  arduous  labor  of  years. 

Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Shumway, 
the  large  donation  of  land  was  secured  from 
Mr.  Goodcll,  so  essential  to  the  establishment 
of  the  female  academy,  whose  name,  "  Good- 
ell  IlrdV  perpetuates  his  memory,  lie  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  that  in- 
stitution, was  the  flrst  President  of  the  iJoard 
of  Trustees,  and  its  lifedong  friend. 

In  1 86 1,  ]\Ir.  Shumway  retired  from  the 
active  duties  of  his  profession,  witli  the  con- 
sciousness that  every  duty  had  been  dis- 
charged fiiithfully  and  well. 

Ten  years  later,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
this  long  career  of  usefulness  and  honor 
closed,  amid  the  sincere  regrets  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  leaving  no  eneniy  to  reproach  an  act 
of  his  life.  In  his  own  family,  Mr.  Sbtsmway 
was  the  true  gentleman;  all  liis  actions  indi- 
cated kindness  and  refinement,  in  liim  trie 
profession  lost  an  able  nsember,  society  an 
example  of  integrity  and  honor,  tlie  world  a 
noble  living  example  of  a  })ropcr  life. 

(See  portrait  /.ri^e  3'"'5.) 

Smith,  Elijah  F.,  was  born  in  Groton, 
New  London  County,  Connecticut,  Decem- 
ber 13th,  1792.  He  left  his  liorne  and  re- 
moved to  Petersburg,  Virginia,  whore  he  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  the  year 
1S25,  when  he  was  married  and  removed  to 


I  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Here  he  was  engaged  m 
the  wholesale  grocery  business  uiUil  about 
1S60,  doing  a  very  heav)'  and  successful  busi- 

i  ness.  He  lias  been  trLi,-,lee  of  the  Jvochester 
Savings  Pank  since  1S40,  and  president  of 
said  bank  tlie  greater  jxart  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Smith  was  twice  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  in  the  years  1S39  and  1840. 

Mr,  Smith  was  not  born  to  affluence,  but 
began,  froni  a  humble  commencement,  and 
owes  alone  to  his  efforts  and  industry  Ids 
present  position  and  fortune.  "What  he  has 
done  can  be  done  again  if  the  same  method 
be  used  for  its  accomplishment.  Any  young 
man  v.lio  v.- ill  copy  Ins  perseverance,  econo- 
my, and  industry,  and  like  him  be  sedulous  in 

j  preserviiig  his  re[)utation  and  credit,  nnast  at- 

i  tain  affluence  and  reach  a  reputable  position. 
Who  propedy  sows  in  spring,  must  reap  a 
harvest;  and  he  wlioin  youth  commences  life 
with  the  practice  of  temperance,  industry,  and 
economy,  must  gather  bountifully  of  the  fruit 
they  naturally  produce. 

Smith,  PL  P.—The  biogra]:)hy  of  such 
a  man  as  H.  P.  Smith  is  fraught  not  only 
with  readable  iriterest,  but  has  a  useflil  mc^ral 
effect  upon  the  present  time  and  ])ostcrity. 
It  teaches  youth  what  industry  anal  moral 
worth  can  achieve,  and  that  they  can  hope 
I  for  all  things  if  tliey  make  licnior  tlieir  guide 
and  are  preempted  by  honorable  emulation. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  April 
24th,  iSi  I,  in  Warren  County,  N.  V.,  and 
he  emigrated  to  ^Veste^n  New  York  with  his 
father,  Isaac  Smith,  when  only  eight  years 
1  old.    His  tlrst  conunencement  in  life  was 
\  teaching  school  ;  afterward  lie  became  a  clerk 
I  in  a  mercantile  store  at  Niagara  Palls;  this 
j  he  continued  for  some  time,  when  he  mo\-.ed 
»  to  Tonawanda,  and  clerked  in  the  grocery 
I  store  of  Uriah  Driggs.    In  iS33,in  com^iany 
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will)  liiv  brother  ]])aniel,  lie  commenced  for  j 
liimseif  in  tlie  general  store  and  stave  Ixisi-  i 
ncs-.    Thoiij^h  iu)t  being  eniirely  saiished,  he  | 
moved  to  Chippewa,  Canada,  in  1S36,  an.d  | 
commenced  mercliandising.    Money  in  those  | 
davs  was  a  very  scarce  commodity,  so  he  1 
look  in  exchange  for  liis  wares  timber,  wliich  j 
in  return  he  brought  to  lY^iawanda  to  sell 
and  pay  (hy  his  goods.  This  he  continued  till 
1S40,  when  lie  moved  to  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
and  comnienced  the  lumber  l)usiness  with  his 
brotlier  I'liilo ;    this  parlnersiiip  lasted  till 
1S44,  when  he  gave  his  entire  business  iiiter- 
csts  to  his.  brotiier  and  moved,  to  l\:>v,  ns!iip  of 
W'.d-.inglKim,  Canada,    "W'itii  Ids  Termer  good  j 
credit  in  DuUalo,  he  had  no  trouble  to  obtain  j 
a  sto(d:  of  ^oods,  wliicli  he  took  to  his  newlv-  | 
adoj)ted  h.ome  in  Canada,  and  commenced  | 
exchanging  tliem  for  sawdogs.  This  })roved 
eminently  successful,  and  lie  took  in  apintn.er  | 
and  commenced  operations  on  a  large  scale,  j 
'I'hey  soon  became  the  possessors  of  a  fine  lot  of  I 
pine  sawdogs,  which  weie  stored  away  in  the  1 
creek,  and  their  next  niove  was  to  trans[)Ort  ; 
tliem  to  market.    The  fertile  brain  of  H.  P.  ; 
Smith  conceived  a  plan  to  make  a  large  raft  j 
and  tow  them  across  the  lake.    (This  was  the  ; 
hist  ex}>eriment  ever  made  in  this  direction,  ; 
and  his  |>lan  of  making  the  hrst  one  is  tlic  same  '; 
now  in  use  on  all  the  lakes.)    After  six  years  ; 
S[)ent  this  v/ay  in  Canada,  he  moved  to  Ton-  : 
awanda,  continuing  as  I'leretoforc  to  ship  logs,  , 
Vvdiich  h'.^  sold  to  the  mills  at  Toiiawanda. 
In  the  winter  of  1S55-6,  he  weni  Uj)  Sable 
Iviver  on  Lake  Huron,  and  put  up  two  large 
rafts  of  black-walnut  aiid  oak,  wh/ich  he 
towed  to  Buftalo.    These  were  the  llrst  rafts 
ever  towed  on  that  like.     In  iS6r,  he  com- 
menced towing  logs  on  Saginaw  J5ay,  in  com-  '. 
pany  with  Luther  W'estover,  of  ikiy  Ciiy, 
Mich.,  and  continued  this  business  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  July  14th,  1874.  j 
14 


'J'o  ^h.  Smith  more  than  any  other  man 
belongs  the  honor  of  inaugurating  a  business 
Vkdiich  led  10  th.e  develoi~>n!ent  of  die  vast  luui- 
ber  interests  of  Tonawanda,  by  supplying 
them  with  timber,  and  which  was  a  very  haz- 
ardous and  risky  business.  Besides  having  the 
v/eiglity  cares  of  a  wide-spread  business,  he 
was  vice-pax'sident  of  the  Niagara  County 
National  Hank  of  Lockport,  and  a  stock- 
holder from  its  organization;  a  director  in  the 
National  Exchange  Bank  of  Lockport.  In 
iS6o-6i,  he  represented  tiie  First  district  of 
Niagara  County  in  the  State  Assembly  ;  and 
though  tin's  position  was  offered  him  a  second 
time,  he  declined,  preferring  to  devote  all  h.is 
valuable  tiine  to  business,  not  caring  for  polit- 
ical honcirs.  lie  also  turned  iiis  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  which  proved,  as  did  his 
business,  successhil.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Cdirisdanna  Long,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Long,  of  ALuietla,  Pa.,  by  which  marriage 
lie  had  nine  children,  six  of  wdiom,  with  liis 
wife,  survive  him ;  his  business  interest  still 
being  continued  by  three  of  his  sons. 

The  life  of  H.  P.  Smitli  was  an  eventhd 
one,  lie  always  directed  his  conduct  by 
})rinciplcs  based  on  the  soundest  morality. 
Tiicre  was  not  a  v/ord  of  reproach  against  his 
ch.aracter,  nothing  to  sully  his  fair  name, 
nothing  to  dull  the  lustre  of  Ids  life,  still  left 
shining  as  a  brighit  example  to  be  followed. 

Mr,  Smith,  liberally  dispensed  his  charities, 
and  saw  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  tliem  while 
li\dng.  His  good  works  live  after  him  ;  and 
now  the  sands  of  life  are  all  spent  and  lie  has 
been  gathered  into  his  "  narrow  house,"  he 
will  be  mourned  as  a  j)ublic  benetactor,  and 
his  name  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Smith,  Mcses,  the  subject  of  thissketch, 
v/as  born  August  12th,  1S24,  at  Springfield, 
tlicn  Essex,  no>v  I'nion  Coumy,  Nesv  Jersey, 
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and  came  from  the  old  settled  stock  of  tb.at 
State.  His  fatliei,  Samuel  C.  Smith,  his  grand- 
father, great  grandfather,  and  great  great 
grandfather  on  his  fatlier's  side,  were  all  born 
and  lived  at  the  same  place.  lie  attended 
the  schools  of  his  native  iowu,  after  v/hich  he 
clerked  in  the  village  of  his  birth  for  two 
years,  when  he  emigrated  to  Osv-rcgo  with  his 
uncle,  N.  Robins,  and  was  engaged  clerking 
in  the  dry  goods  and  forwarding  business 
for  eleven  years.  In  1852,  he  moved  to  New 
York  City,  where  he  remained  one  year,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  clerked  in  a  large  produce 
house.  In  1S53,  he  moved  to  iJuflalo,  and 
commenced  the  lumber  Ijusincss  for  himself, 
and  in  this  business  he  continued  for  twenty 
years,  when,  having  a  desire  to  start  in  the 
more  dignified  calling  of  banker,  he  in  July, 
1874.  opened  a  private  banking  liouse  at  179 
Main  Street,  and  in  this  busincbS  he  still  con- 
tinues, which  proves  successful  under  liis  man- 
agement. . 

In  February,  1854,  IVIr.  Smith  was  joined 
in  wedlock  to  Miss  Esther  ^I.  Davis  of  iJuf-  | 
falo.  ^  j 

Amid  all  the  })olitical  agitation  this  coun-  j 
try  has  passed  tbirougli,  Mr.  Smith  has  never  [ 
been  allured  from  his  business  to  lake  part  in  | 
Aictional  disputes,  but  has  devoted  'himself  | 
most  unremittingly  to  business,  its  operations  1 
requiring  all  his  time  and  watchful  atten-  ; 
tioh.  He  is  still  connparativel)'  yuung,  and  [ 
in  the  prime  of  ])hysical  vigor  and  matured  | 
experience,  | 

Spaulding,  Hon.  Elbrid^'X  Gerry,  = 
was  born  Feb.  24th,  1809,  at  Summer  ^ 
Hill,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  being  fifth  \ 
son  of  Edward  Spauldmg  and  Mchitable 
Goodrich,  lie  came  to  Buffalo  in  1834  and 
has  resided  in  this  city  ever  since.  He  has  • 
served  the  people  ably  and  satisLictorily  in 


many  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  has  been  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  Freasurer  of 
the  -State  of  New  York,  Member  of  the 
Canal  15oard.  and  Member  of  Congress.  He 
filled  the  latter  position  six  ycois,  four  of 
which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
0  n  \y a  }•  s  a  n d  ]\  I  e  a  n  s ,  t h  e  m  o s t  i  rn  p  0 1 1 an  t  a  n  d 
responsible  committee  in  the  House,  on 
vvhich  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
entire  countr}'.  During  the  early  months  of 
the  v/ar,  when  the  greatest  need  of  tlie  na- 
tion, next  to  meii,  was  money,  I\Ir.  Spauld- 
ing's  })raetical  knowledge  of  fniancial  mat- 
ters was  brought  into  requisition.  In  framing 
tlie  legabtenrier  lavr  lie  achieved  a  world- 
wide rep'Utation  as  a  financier  and  legislator. 
The  follou'ing  j)ardculars  of  his  active  life 
are  taken  from  the  "  Spalding  Memorial :  A 
Genealogical  History  of  Edward  Spalding 
of  Massachusetts  l^ay  and  his  descendants, 
by  Sanuiel  J,  S[):ilding,"  printed  at  Boston 
in  1S72  : 

j  le  is  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  gener- 
ation from  haiward  Sj^aulding,  who  emigrated 
from  Lincolnshire,  England,  and  settled  in 
Massachusetts  about  the  year  J630.  Tliis 
early  ])ioneer  had  five  sons,  and  the  S])auld- 
ing  family  in  this  couuitry  lias  increased 
greatly  in  numbers  tluring  the  last  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years.  His  father  served  four 
years  in  the  war  for  American  Indeifendence, 
and  his  grandfatlier,  Ca[>t.  Levi  Spaulding, 
was  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
with  eiglit  otheis  of  the  same  faniily.  He 
has  erected  a  granite  monument  (cenotaph) 
in  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  at  Buflalo,  in 
filial  regard  to  their  men^ory.  The  dedica- 
tion ceremony  v/as  largely  attended  on  the 
r7th  c»f  June,  1S75,  whieh  was  the  centeimial 
anniversary  of  that  great  l)aitie.  xArnong  other 
mscriptions  on  the  monument  is  the  folio v/- 
ir.g  : — One  hundred  years  of  Progress,"  In 
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Memory  of  the  New  England  Fathers,  who 
fought  for  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  Amer- 
ican Independence,  resulting  in  National 
Union." 

When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Fitch  &  Dibble,  at  liat.ivia,  Genesee  Coun- 
ty, N.  y.  He  taught  school  in  the  winler 
and  other  portions  of  the  year,  and  also  acted 
as  recording  clerk  in  the  County  Clerk's  office, 
during  tiie  first  two  years  of  his  law  studies, 
in  order  to  pay  Iiis  board  and  oitier  ex- 
penses. In  1S32,  he  entered  the  law  ofiice 
of  Hon.  Har\ey  Putnai)!,  at  Attica,  in  the 
same  county,  wliere  he  jiursued  his  law  stud- 
ies unlil  admitted  to  practise  in  tlie  Coui  l  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Genesee  County. 

In  1834,  he  removed  to  jjuffalo,  and  con- 
tinueci  the  study  and  practice  of  tl^e  law  in 
the  office  of  Potter  &:  Babcock.  At  tlie  Mny 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  iS^/>,  In;  uas 
admitted  to  practise  law  as  an  Attorney  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  N(;v.-  York, 
and  as  a  solicitor  in  tlie  Court  of  Ch:iiK:t,ry  ; 
and  in  1839,  ^""^^  counsellor  of  the  Sup'remc 
Court,  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancer}'.  After 
his  admission  to  jjractise  as  an  attorne}'  in  the 
Suj>reme  Court,  he  entered  into  p:irlner.-ihi[), 
first  with  George  ]5abcock,  and  afit-rv/ard 
with  Ileman  Jk  Potter,  anrl  contitnicd  to 
practise  law  until  1844,  \',hen  the  pnrtr.L'rsliip 
was  dissoh'ed.  lie  at'terward  received  into 
partnership  the  lion,  jolm  Ganson,  witii 
wliom  he  continued  until  184S.  From  tlie 
time  he  entered  the  ijrofession  of  tb.e  law  un- 
til he  retired  from  it,  he  was  laborious  and  un- 
remitting in  his  exertions,  and  cnioyed  an 
extensive  and  lucrati\-e  practice. 

In  1S36,  he  v.-as  appointed  City  Clerk  of 
Buffalo,  and  in  1S41,  vras  elected  Alderman, 
and  served,  as  Chairm.in  of  tlie  Finaii.^e  Com- 
iiiiltee.    In  184.7^  he  ^^''^•'^  elected  ^layor  of 


Buffalo,  and  during  his  term  many  important 
measures  were  inaugurated.  Among  these, 
he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  adoption  by 
the  State  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  basins  for  en- 
larging the  ficilities  of  lake  and  canal  com- 
merce at  Buffalo ;  the  organization  of  the 
Buffalo  Gas  Light  Com])any  for  lighting  the 
city ;  and  the  adoption  of  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  sewerage.  In  1848,  he  served  one  term 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Canal  Committee. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  tlie  Thirty-frst  Congress,  which 
assemble'!  in  I^ecembei',  1849.  In  the  long 
contest  for  the  Speaker,  he  voted  on  every 
balloting  for  Robert  C.  ^Vinthrop,  but  owing 
to  some  defection  among  the  Whig  members, 
Ilowell  Cobb  v.'as  finally  elected.  He  was 
placed  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. He  op'posed  the  extension  of  slavery 
on  all  occasions;  supported  the  policy  of 
General  Ta}lor  for  admitting  California  and 
New  Mexico  as  free  States,  and  opposed  the 
Fugitive  Sla^'e  Law  and  the  compromise 
measures  adopted  at  the  very  long  session  in 
1830,  and  v.hicli  received  the  approval  of  Mr. 
l  illmore  after  tlie  (ieath  of  CTcneral  Taylor. 

In  1853,  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  cx-ojjwio  a  member 
of  the  Ckmal  I'oard,  serving  tvv'o  years  from 
January  1st,  1S54.  During  this  term,  he  per- 
formed important  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Canal  Board,  in  adopting  the  plans  and  con- 
tracting for  the  work  of  enlarging  the  Erie 
!  and  Oswego  Canals,  involving  an  expenditure 
I  of  $9,000,000,  wliicli  was  borrowed  on  the 
credit  of  tlie  State  of  New  Y'ork. 

He  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
i  promise  in  1854;  took  an  active  part  in  or- 
I  ganizing  the  Republican  party;  was  for 
I  several  years  a  member  of'  the  State  Central 
i  Commiiiee:  and  in  i860  he  was  an  active 
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incnil)er  of  the  Congressioruil  ICxcciiLivc  C'oin- 
iniUcc  in  conducting  the  political  campai^Mi 
whicli  resulted  i]i  the  election  of  Ai^rjh.ini 
l.incohi  for  I'resideiit. 

]n  1858,  he  was  eleclcd  lo  tlie 'Idiii  ly  sixili 
Congress,  anrl  in  1860  re-elec  ted  to  the  Tliii  Ly- 
seventh  Congress,  and  served  four  years  r>i) 
the  important  Conmiitlee  on  A\'nys  and 
Means,  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  this  cornmitJee  dining  ti  most  eveiilfu] 
period  in  the  history  of  the  coimlty.  ;\s 
Chairniari  of  the  Siil>(  '.ommiltee  of  Ways  aiui 
Means,  he  drafted  tlie  Natiojial  (anrency 
Bank  "J'.ill,  and  originated  the  J.egal  'J'endci 
Act  for  the  issue  of  treasiny  fniidrd)!'.-  note  ;  to 
circulate  as  money,  which  he  introfluced  in 
tlie  iJouse  (;f  JU,-presentati ves,  l)ceeml)er 
30th,  1861.  iie  advocated  it  as  a  vvar  mea  , 
lue,  and  opened  the  d<  l)c'ie  u]»on  it  in  an  ex- 
liauslive  s])eec}i,  showing  ihe  iitipcratise  ne- 
cessity of  the  measure  to  sustain  tlie  army 
and  navy. 

'Jdiis  speech  was  the  first  f^Oir  ial  expMsilion 
of  tlie  jicccs'iil.y  of  tiie  I'  ;.',al  tend'.r  t;o!es  as 
a  v/ar  mea.sure,  tlie  coiistiditionalily  of  diat 
measure,  and  a  full  statement  r)f  ilie  grounds 
on  which  it  sliould  be  s,npj)Oiled,  in  cjrd'  /■  to 
j'jrovide  th'-  mean.i  for  canying  on  llie*  v/ar. 
It  r(^ccived  very  general  conmuTit  honj  the 
press,  as  well  as  frf;m  individuals.  'I  he  op- 
])onents  of  the  measure  (  lilicised  it  in  se'vcre 
terms,  bul  tli"  ])ositions  he  took  in  the  speech, 
legally  and  (>dierwise,  ha.ve  never  be^■n  sue;- 
cesshiliy  controverted,  a.iai  it  stand;;  today  as 
one  of  the  best  arguments  in  favr>r  of  legal 
tender  fmulablc  notes,  as  a  war  measure,  that 
has  ever  been  presented.  It  lia.d  great  ififiu- 
cnce  in  carrying  lall  tl,rougli  Crnig^ress. 
Nearly  all  the  mo,t  imj)oita.ut  loan  las*.',  for 
carrying  on  tiie  wai-  originate-d  luidea  the  su- 
pcrvi:;ioa  r;f  the  Sub  Tj^njinittee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  of  Vvhicu  he  was  clia.inuan.    In  a  lel- 
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ter  to  him,  dated  /\ui;.  3d,  1869,  lion. 
Cliavlcs  Sunmei-  says  :  ^'  I  n  all  oui-  earl)'  Imaii- 
(  ial  trials,  while  llu-  war  was  nu)st  menacing; 
you  held  a  pr):,ili()n  of  great  tru^l,  ;.',ivin};  )-ou 
oppoiliMiil)  and  l.nowled^M.;.  The  (ust  you 
used  at  the  lime  most  i)ali  iolicnlly,  and  the 
Si,.'Cond  you  u.-.e  now  (in  jai  paiuig  a,  fuhUK.ial 
history  (;f  the  war)  foi  th(  Uistiu(  ti(Ui  of  the 
cf)untiy."  'Ihe  history  alluded  to  by  Mi". 
.Sunnua,  as  ha\'in.;  been  piepaicd  by  Air. 
Spauldui;',  v.'ar.  published  al  I'aill.ilo,  j\.  Y., 
1869,  entitled,  "  IlistcHy  of  the  Ja';',al  Tender 
I'apei"  Money  i  .;.ued  duiing  the  (iieat  Re- 
bellion." 

Ml.  )auldi 111,;  ha.s  becai  engaged  in  bani;- 
;i,g  since  sVm-^j.  lie  organi/,ed  the  barmei;; 
and  Mechanic;'  Nationa.l  I'.anh  of  bullah)  in 
186  I,  and  In.'  o\'v'n-;  more  th.in  thiee  foiulhs 
of  it;,  <;tock,  and  i;,  ils  1 '1  esirjeni.  py  indus 
try,  hugahty,  and  econoiuy,  he  has  accumu- 
lated a.  h;iiifI:,ome  fortune. 

Starbticb,  f^cijator  Jatncs  P.,  was 

born  in  (  'ayu;';i.  County.    In  hi',  early  infancy 
hisjjaieiits  U'mo>/e<l  to  iN  i;i",a.ia  (  "ounly,  uTere 
he  continu'/d  to  reside'  till  alua"  he  wa:;  Iwenty- 
j  o/jc  yeai.s  of  a<M;.     lie  is  of  J'uiiTsh  and  N'ew 
j  l'ai;;lanfl    parejita;^',  beiiif;    one   of    the  de- 
i  s'cndant  ;  of  lie'  a  IK  ienl  faniily  f)f  that  name, 
\'.'lio  a.t  an   (  arl)'  day  loe.-iicd  (,||   ?\',:(.mI  u' h.et 
Island,  ainl  \'.(  re  for  many  )'eai:,  extensively 
engaged  in   the  whale  fi.heiy.     j)iMjiig  his 
riiinr>rit)',  when  nol  in  schr;f;l^  he  wa:,  or  f  iipied 
in  assisting^  m  the  Miltivatioji   (;f  his  fath'-r's 
'  firm,  in  iN  ragara.  ( 'ouni)  .     1  le  Vv'a:;  t.lcct ed  to 
the-  Senate  in  .\o\'embea,  i8y';,to  repre:,eiit 
'  the    )'a_^;hteeiith   district,   (omj»o',ed    of  the 
I  count ic.>  of  J (.liei  ,on  and  hewis.     Me  entered 
\\\)<>\\  tlx;  pel  loi  maaic  e  ()f  hi  ,  dulie-,  as  .Sena- 
tor in  Jarnia.iy,  i8y6,  th  '.t  b'  ln:',  his  first  ex 
peiience  in  any  h.^dshitive  bo(ly, 
i      After   he   attained  hi.  majfnii.y,  he  soon 
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determined  to  abandon  agricultural  pursuits 
and  to  acquire  and  practise  the  legal  profes- 
sion; and,  persevering  in  this  purpose,  he 
earned  and  paid  the  ex{)enses  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  State 
in  1844. 

In  1846,  he  was  elected  to  the  ofiice  of 
Secretary  of  the  Convention  vrhich  framed 
our  present  Coiistitution.  The  duties  of  tin's 
office  brought  him  into  intimate  relations 
with  such  men  as  Go\  ernor  Wright,  Comp- 
troller Flagg,  Robert  II.  Murris,  jMichael 
Hoflman,  Samuel  Nelson,  William  Cassidy, 
Edwin-  Crosvrell,  Samuel  J.  'J  iiden,  Charles 
O'Conor.  and.  in  fact,  with  many  of  tlie 
public  men  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

This  experieriCe  piovcd  of  great  service. 
Since  then  he  has  kc|)t  up  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance witii  the  {Hiblic  men  of  trie 
country;  and  has  long  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  closest  observers  of  pul.ilic  c  ents,  and 
as  a  specially  sagacious  politician  iji  estimat- 
ing political  forces  and  calculating  probable 
results. 

In  the  political  struggle  of  1S4S,  he  acted 
with  that  large  and  influential  organization 
ot  Democrats  who  then  formally  interposed 
their  protest  against  the  making  of  further 
concessions  to  what  was  then  known  as  tlie 
^'  slave  power."  His  position  on  this  ami 
kindred  questions  brouglit  him  into  intimate 
and  confidential  relations  with  the  fiiends  of 
Governor  ^Vrig^.t,  and  he  uniformly  acted 
with  them  on  most  political  questions  u[)  to 
and  including  the  presidential  election  of 
1S60.  In  that  campaign  he  sup{)orted 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  tor  President,  and  was 
himself  the  Democratic  candidate  f)r  Con- 
gress in  his  district,  and,  like  all  other  Demo- 
cratic candidates  in  that  locality,  he  faile-.l  to 
be  elected. 

In  all  his  connection  with  public  aflairs, 


i  Mr.  Starbuck  has  never  allovv-ed  himself  to 
!  be  diverted  from  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
i  For  several  years  after  1850,  he  lield  the 
I  ofiice   of  public  piosecutor  for  his  county, 
and  performed  its  duties  in  such  a  manner  as 
prominently  to  call  the  public  attention  to  his 
professional  ability,  and    especially  to  his 
I  powers  as  an  advocate.    From  that  time  he 
I  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
j  front  rank -of  his  profession,  and  has  probably 
j  tried  more  cases  in  tlie  Supreme  and  Circuit 
Courts  in  his  county,  than  any  other  man 
living.    In  these  courts  he  was  always  pres- 
i  ent,  actively  en£,ai.:ed  in  the  peifonnance  of 
!  his  duties,  and,  when  elected  to  the  Senate,  he 
had  attended  aiui  tried  causes  at  every  Cir- 
cuit Court  held  in  his  county  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

No  one  who  lias  observed  Mr.  Starbuck's 
action  in  liis  present  office  can  fail  to  be  im- 
{)ressed  with  the  apparent  extent  of  his  edu- 
cation in  the  political  doctrines  of  Jefferson 
and  IMadison,  and  with  his'  fidelity  on  all 
occasions  to  those  princi[)les. 

Any  attem|)ted  invasion  of  the  reserved 
]  ights  of  the  States,  any  departure  from  the 
pri!-icii)le  of  home  rule,  any  extra\'agance  in 
tlie  j)ublic  expense,  any  interference  v\'ith  the 
freedom  of  religion  or  of  the  press,  any  inva- 
sion of  the  right  of  election  by  tlie  people, 
any  of  these  or  kindred  measures  are  always 
sure  to  encouiitei'  in  Senator  Starbuck  a 
ready  and  inilexilde  adversary.  His  views 
were  v/ell  e})itomized  in  one  of  his  s|:.eeches 
in  the  Senate,  from  which  we  make  a  brief 
extract  : 

j  One  hundred  years  ago,  our  fathers  found 
I  theni.'^elves  the  victims  of  that  same  kind  of  in- 
termeddling legi.->lation,  interference  with  pri- 
vate riglits,  and  denial  of  the  principle  of  home 
rule,  U)  wiiich  I  have  averted.  They  had 
seen  the  long  arm  of  power  stretch  out  from  " 
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governmental  centres  and  interfere  with  all  the 
domestic  and  private  affiiirs  of  the  people. 
In  their  own  case,  they  had  seen  it  laxch 
three  thousand  miles,  across  the  ocean,  levy 
enormous  taxes,  and  even  exact  that  stamp 
duties  should  be  paid  in  order  to  validate  any 
contract  or  agreement.  They  wisely  deter- 
mined that  all  that  kind  of  abuse  should 
cease — and  that  self-government  arid  home 
rule  should  be  established.  To  that  end 
they  ordained  t'he  American  system  of  gov- 
ermnent,  founding  it  upon  the  wise  maxim 
that  '  That  government  is  best  whicli  governs 
least.'  They  therefore  organized  government 
upon  the  principle  of  the  greatest  possible 
power  in  the  individual  citizen  and  in  his 
local  government,  and  the  least  possible 
autliority  in  the  general  govennnent ;  and 
they  took  great  care  that  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  that  government  should  be  clearly 
defined  and  strictly  limited,  and  that  all 
I)ov.'ers  not  so  expressly  delegated  should  be 
*  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people.'  " 

Early  in  the  session  of  1076,  Mr.  Starbuck 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
on  the  bill  which  became  widely  known  as 
The  "Gray  Nun"  bill.  Senator  Starbuck 
regarded  the  measure  as  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  create  an  excitement  against  one  of  the 
religious  organizations  of  the  country,  and  to 
revive  and  intensify  sectarian  hate  ami  re- 
ligious intolerance.  It  was  based  upon  the 
idea  of  supposed  danger  to  our  institutions, 
and  especially  to  our  school  system,  to  arise 
from  the  action  of  a  few  charitable  Catholic 
women,  who  were  known  as  "  Gray  Nuns." 
His  speech  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a 
masterly  exercise  of  the  power  of  satire  and 
ridicule,  combined  ,  with  good  sense  and 
strong  argument.  It  commanded  the  closest 
attention  of  all  who  heard  it,  and  had  a 


wider  pul^lication  and  more  extensive  read- 
ing than  any  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate 
for  many  years. 

The  speech  was  also  productive  of  great 
good.  It  proved,  for  the  time  being,  the 
death-blow  to  that  spirit  of  religious  intol- 
erance and  sectarian  hate  which  it  VN'as  in- 
tended to  rebuke;  and  since  then,  the  words 
"Gray  Nuns"  In.ve  proved  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  any  and  all  attempts  to  revive  any 
undue  excitement  oii  the  subject  of  sectarian 
ap[)ropriations  for  educational  }>urposes,  or 
the  exhibition  of  religious  intolerance  in 
j^.olitical  alTairs.  From  that  time  its  author, 
b)  umversal  consent,  assumed  that  position 
in  the  Senate  which  he  lias  since  uiaintained, 
and  v.'liich.  entitles -him  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  members  of  that  body. 

Mr,  Starbuck  is  always  ready  and  al)le  in 
debate,  and  has  ta.ken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  discussion  of  nearly  all  the  important 
quLSlinns  that  have  come  before  the  Senate, 
He  is  never  tedious  or  prolix — gen.erally 
brief — always  pc.u'nied  and  clear;  and  In'gh 
evidence  of  his  ability  as  a  debater  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  abAa)s  listened  to  with 
ma.rkcd  attention. 

In  the  session  of  1877  he  was  conspicu- 
ous in.  the  debates  on  the  numerous  bills 
atTecting  the  local  government  of  the  city  of 
New  \'ork.  1/inding  an  adverse  political 
majority  determined  to  force  upon  the  people 
of  that  city  olYensive  measures,  without  their 
consent,  and  agamst  their  protest,  he  inter- 
posed a  deiernnned  opposition,  condemning 
them  as  invasions  of  the  right  of  home  rule 
and  local  self-govermnent.  He  also  made 
strenuous  op[)Osition  to  that  feature  of  the 
sclieme  for  tlie  government  of  cities,  which 
sought  to  establish  a  board  of  finance  founded 
on  a  pro[.'erty  qualification ;  and  he  was 
chiefiy  instrumental  in  defeating  the  propo- 
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silion  to  take  tliC  appointriient  of  presidential 
electors  from  the  State,  and  confer  it  upon 
tlie  several  congressional  districts. 

Senator  Siarbuek  has.  always  believed  th.^t 
the  great  error  in  American  jjolitics  was  com- 
mitted in  184S,  and  in  tliC  yer^rs  following, 
up  to  i860.    In  tliose  years,  the  advice  of 
Governor  ^Vriglit's  i)olitical  friends  vvas  re- 
jected, and  the  niajority  of  the  Democratic 
party  un.dertook  the  experinient  of  reversing 
ihe  teacliings  of  Jefferson  on  the  suljject  of 
negro  slavery  andi  its  relations  to  the  Consti- 
tution,   Tiien,  for  tlie  first  time,  tiic  doctrine 
was  lx)ldly  avov/ed  tliat  slavery  must  be  ac- 
crp(cd,  not  as  a  lemporary  evil,  but  as  a  pos- 
itive good,  aiid  ihat  it  ouglit  to  br  clieristietl, 
encouraged,- arid    extended,  by  tlie  active 
suj)port   and    favor    of    the    general  gov- 
ernment.    This  error  \vas  seized   upon  by 
tlie  fanatical  men  of  tlie  Northern  States  as 
the  foundation  on  which  to  build  u[j  that 
great  party,  bounded  on  tlie  Souih  by  Masun 
and  Dixon's  line,  whose  central  idea  was  in- 
tolerance and  hate:  and  to  the  existence  of 
which  the  country  traces,  as  .Mi'.  Starbuck 
believes,  its  enormous  public  debt,  its  o[)- 
pressive  taxation,  its  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency, the  destruction  of  its  coriunerce,  the 
creation  of  a  multitude  of  banking  corpora- 
tions of  move  tlian  doubtful  constitutionality, 
and  most  of  tlie  other  disastrous  results  of  th.e 
dejjarture  from  the  u  ise  principles  on  u  hich 
our   government    was  founded.  }Jclie\ing 
that  sueh  a  paity  nuuA  necessarily  be  de- 
structive to  the  bcbt  interests  of  the  j)euple, 
and  that  it  was  conceived  m  hostility  to  the 
warnings  of  Washington  against  the  sj)irit  of 
disurnon,  aiid  again.st  tiie  formation  of  sec- 
tional parties,  it  encountered  his  determined 
opposition.     Though  zealously  opj^osed  to 
the  unwarrantable  aggressions  of  the  slave 
pov.'er,  and  believing  firmly  in  the  principles 


:  of  Jefferson,   iKmlon,   and   \^'righ.t,  on  the 
'  vdiole  question  of  the  lelations  of  slavery  to 
:  the  government,  he  denied  the  right  to  vio- 
late the  Constitution,  to  make  war  u[)on  nn)' 
.  of  the  rights  secured  by  that  instrument  to 
;  an}'  of  our  peo[)le,  and  always  maintained 
that  persistence  in  such  unwise  action  was 
'  likely,  as  Washington  warned  us,  to  result  in 
j  a  bloody  war  between   the   Northern  and 
1  S-)Utherri  portions  of  the  country. 
!      The  result  of  tlie  election  of  i860  subjected 
i  these  views  to  the  crucial  cest  of  experience. 
The  party  of  the  North  succeeded  in  electing 
their  candidate  for  the  ]')residency — he  wtis 
;  inaugurated   in  March,  jS6i — and,  in  April 
:  followiiig,  the  anticipated  war  was  begun  by 
:  the  fn-ing  uj)on  Fort  Sumter.    This  was  re- 
i  garded  by  Mr.  Siarbuek,  in  common  with 
'  tlie  great  mass  of  right-thinking  Democrots,  as 
;  an  act,  not  only  of  extreme  folly,  but  as  a 
I  great  crinie ;  they  insisting  that  the  commis- 
sion of  one  error  or  one  crime  ouglit  never  to 
;  be  pleaded  as  the  justification  for  another. 
I  They  insisted  that  the  wrong  done  by  sec- 
;  tiuiial  organization  and  action  should  be  cor- 
I  reeted  by  peaceful   methods,  and  that  the 
;  u!iity  of  our  government  must  be  preserved 
!  and  perj)eluated. 

!  The  crisis  was  one  well  calculated  to  test 
!  a  man's  fidelity  to  principle.  As  a  candidate 
j  for  Congie^s  at  the  then  late  election,  Mr. 
.  Starbuck  had  fully  discussed  the  questions  at 
I  issue-— liad  pointed  ou.i  the  danger  of  the  sit- 
!  uation,  and  had  earnestly  appealed  to  the 
peop'le  to  stay  the  ti<le  of  sectional  agitation 
:  which  he  believed  so  likely,  if  persevered  in, 
:  to  culminate  in  armed  collision.  Tiie  appeal 
'  had  been  contenjptuously  disregarded,  and 
'  now  the  predicted  results  were  upon  us  in  all 
;  their  fearful  proportions.  This  calamity  had 
:  been  predicted — the  people  had  been  v;arned 
I  against  it — the  adversary  liad  been  deaf  to 
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the  wnnn'iig — llie  crisis  had  been  prcci['iu^lcd, 
and  llic  new  administralion  stood  powerless 
before  the  storm  they  had  evohed,  and,  trein- 
bh"ng  for  their  own  safety,  tliey  appealed  to 
their  opponents  to  save  th.eii"!.  To  such 
appeal,  every  thing  short  of  patriotism  and  th,e 
most  inflexible  fidehty  to  principle  might  be 
expected  to  turn  a  deaf  car.  Tiie  ready  an- 
swer would  be,  "  We  told  you  so.  you  disre- 
garded our  v.-arning,  now  take  care  of  your- 
selves," Had  such  been  tiie  answer,  tlie 
Union  of  these  States  would  now  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  party  then  invoking  aid 
would  have  been  swept  out  of  existence  by 
the  swoid.  Unfortunately,  such  was  tlic  an- 
swer of  a  few  of  our  people,  and,  from  this 
misguided  and  mistaken  action  of  these  few 
.persons,  more  evil  has  befallen  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  country,  as  he  believes, 
than  ///Q'  v.iU  ever  be  able  t(j  repair. 

Senator  Starbuck  v/as  not  one  of  the.-e. 
Strong  as  was  tlie  temptation  to  lea\'e  r.is 
political  adversaries  to  the  fate  they  had 
invited,  lie  saw  that  to  do  so  v;as  to  con- 
sent to  the  dismemberment  of  the  country, 
and  to  tlie  erection  of  two  rival  and  antago- 
nistic governments  in  our  present  territori;d 
jurisdictiori,  to  be  in  perpetual  hostility  to  each 
other.  1  c;  this  he  \\  ould  never  assent.  Like 
the  great  body  of  riglU-thinking  Democrats,  he 
recognized  the  legality- of  Air.  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion, and  recognized  him  as  the  only  consti- 
tutional head  of  the  go\'ernment. 

Steele,  Oliver  G.— There  are  some  men 
whose  characters  are  so  nobly  planned  by 
nature,  and  so  plentifully  adorned  with 
those  virtues  whicli  ennoble  hu.manity,  that 
it  is  a  duty  and  a  ])leasure  to  v.-rite  their 
biographies  and  hanel  them  down  to  })0s- 
terity  for  its  benefit  and  instruction.  Tiie 
subject  of  tliis  sketch   was  born  in  New 


I  ILiven,  Ct.,  Deceiribcr  i6th,  1S05,  and  i; 
I  the  sori  of  Oliver  and  Sarah  Steele.  On^ 
I  of  the  forefathers  of  islr.  Steele  was  the 
I  first  secretary  of  tlie  colony. 
I  Mr.  Steele  received  only  a  common- 
!  school  education,  nnd  though  his  attendance 
j  was  very  regular,  he  left  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
I  at  which  time  lie  v/as  sent  to  Xew  York  as 
a  message  boy  in  a  store  of  a  relative,  v.  here 
he  remained  over  two  }-ears,  when  he  re- 
j  turned  home.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
I  apprenticed  to  th,e  book-binding  trade,  which 
i  he  finished  at  Norwalk,  Ct. 
I  Early  in  tlie  spring  of  1S27,  or  when  a  lit- 
I  tie  over  twenty  one  years  of  age,  h."^  v;ent  to 
I  New  York  in  search  of  employment.  Find- 
i  ing  times  veiy  dull,  and  no  opporAinity  of 
!  engaging  himself,  a?id  when  about  discour- 
I  aged  with  liU  misfortunes,  he  received  an 
j  offer  to  come  to  Luffalo,  tr.en  a  small  vil- 
I  lage  (though  the  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
I  recently  comj.deted),  where  he  arrived  m 
:  May,  1827,  engaging  himself  with  a  Mr.  ]v. 

\V.  Haskins,  witli  whom  he  remained  about 
i  tliree  }'ears  at  a  salary  of  a  week  and  his 
j  board. 

I  in  1S30,  Mr.  Steele  went  into  business  as 
;  bookseller  and  bookbinder.  Soon  after, 
j  in  i«S3i,  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  E. 
'  Hull,  granddaughter  of  Judge  Zenas  Barker, 
:  one  of  our  earliest  settlers  of  Luffalo.  In 
\  1S37,  Mr.  Steele  was  called  to  the  office  of 
I  superintendent  of  city  schools,  which  were 
j  then  in  a  very  low  state.  ]n  the  winter  of 
'  TS37-S,  he,  in  connection  with  Judge  N.  K. 
'  I  fall,  [)rei)ared  the  school  law  paper,  con- 
tinuing in  rjflice  three  }ears,  during  which 
time  the  school  system  was  thoroughly  or- 
;  ganized.  and  wliicii  since  that  time  has  been 
I  veiy  little  changed.  And  to-dny  we  may 
;  safely  say  the  system  is  one  of  the  most 
\  complete  in  the  country.    In  1841-2,  Mr. 
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G.  ^\';ls  one  of  the  city  council,  and  was  i 

ni;ain  elected  in  1847.  | 

In  1848,  be  became  very  much  interested  | 

in.  the  organization  of  the  Buffalo  Ci as  I.icrlit  ! 

C'o.,  became  its  secretary,  and  has  been  \ 

connected  with  it  as  director,  manager,  or  j 

oflicer  ever  since,    lie  was  an  acti\  e  mover  | 

in  the  organization  of  the  AV'ater  Co.,  in  j 

1852,  and  was  its  first  secietary,  h.oldin;^  the  | 

office  for  several  years,  and  was  one  of  its  ; 

directors  during  its  existence  as  a  Company.  | 

Mr.  Steele  was  one  of  the  originators  of  tlie  | 

Buffalo  Lyceum,  and  vras  one  of  its  cfricers  i 
.     .  .    .  .  j 

till  the  organization  of  the  Y.  M.  Association,  j 

into  whir]}  the  old  Bvceuni  v/as  mended,  j 
For  several  yeais  Mr.  Steele  v\'as  [(reside  11 1  | 
of  the  old  Mechanics'  Society,  and  the  first  ' 
Mechanics'  fails  were  organized  during  his  < 
administration.  He  v/as  also  one  of  the  ' 
originators  of  the  Historical  Society,  an.d  | 
since  its  organization  has  been  an  ofiicer,  i 
and  was  for  some  years  its  ]3resi(.leiit,  be-  | 
sides  being  the  princi|)al  mover  of  the  Nor-  ! 
mal  School,  of  whicli  he  is  now  tlie  presi- 
dent. 

By  looking  over  old  records,  and  convers-  j 
ing  with  many  of  this  gentleman's  associates,  ' 
we  find  he  has  been  an  active  mover  in  | 
every  thing  that  has  been  for  the  public 
good. 

We  also  find  he  Ins  Ivccn  an  officer  in 
every  literary  society  for  jniblic  i'nprove-  j 
ment,  and  we  should  think  one  in  Mr.  I 
Steele's  ])(jsition  can  look  upon  the  past  un-  1 
sullied  career  of  Ids  useful  life  v/ith  con- 
scious pride  and  satisfaction.  In  tlie  com-  ' 
nuinity  in  which  he  lives  he  enjoys  the  en-  | 
tire  confidence  of  all  who  knn^v  him,  re-  j 
gardless  of  party  or  condition,  as  one  of  th.e  i 
purest  of  men,  reliidde  in  e\-cry  respect,  ' 
though  modest  and  retiring,  a  man  of  great  ' 
15 


attainments,  which  are  sound  and  substan- 
tial. 

Steinway,  Henry.— Mr.  Henry  Stein- 
way,  fi:)under  of  the  well-known  piano  firm 
of  Steinway  cS>:  Sons,  died  at  his  residence 
February  7th,  1S71,    He  was  born  in  th.e 
Duch)^  of  Brunswick,  Germany,  on  the  15th 
of  February  1797.    An  inherent  talent  for 
music,  combined  with  positive  inclination 
induced  him  in  early  boyhood  to  make  his 
own  musical  instruments,  on  which  he  played 
with  marked  predilection  and  taste,  'iliese 
were  the  cythera  and  the  guitar.      In  a 
short  time  his  efforts  in  tlie  direction  he 
had  sciccied   received  a  further  impetus. 
He  first  learned  cabinel-making  at  Gosiar, 
and  there  also  v.'orked  in  an  organ  factory. 
After  liaving  thoroughly  studied  the  art  of 
piano-making,  he  found  it  an  independent 
business,  and  becoming  dissatisfied  witli  the 
narrov.-  sphere  of  a  German  State,  he  came 
to  America  with  his   family  in  1S50,  and 
settled  in  New  York.    Three  years  after, 
v.'ith  the  assistance   of   his    four  sons- 
Charles,  Henry,  William,  and  Albert— InH. 
Steinway  founded  tlie  present  firm.  Tiie 
commencement  was  made  in  a  small  rear 
building  in  A^arick  street,  and  the  extent 
of  the  business  did  not  average  more  than 
one  jdano  per  week.    It  is  unnecessary  to 
sp'cak  of  the  change  which  eighteen  years 
lia\e  brought  forth,  and  how  the  firm  of 
Steinway  cl'  Sons  grew  to  its  present  colos- 
sal projMjrtions.    Mr.  Steinway  was  univer- 
sally   res])ected,  and    a    host   of  friends 
mourned  has  loss. 

Stev/arfc,  A.  T.,  was  born  near  Belfast^ 
Ireland,  October  27th,  1S02.  Left  an  or[)han 
at  an  early  age,  he  was  cared  for  by  his  ina- 
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ternal  fzrandfathcr.  Distinginslied  himself 
at  Fchool,  and  was  entered  at  'riiniiy  Col- 
lege, DLd)lin,  wliere  he  did  n(jt  graduate. 
U])on  the  death  of  h.is  grandfather,  a  distant 
relative — a  member  of  tlie  SuciLty  of  friends 
— became  his  guardian,  lie  (.n.igiated  to 
New  York  about  iSiS,  bringing  wiih  him  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  a  sniall  part  of  which 
he  inheiited,  and  for  a  time  taught  mathe- 
matics and  the  classics  in  a  private  school. 
Having  invested  his  ready  money  in  a 
small  mercantile  veriture,  lie  found  jiimself 
unexpectedly  left  alone  in  the  business  with 
the  rent  of  the  shop  on  his  hands,  and 
forced  to  become  a  trader.  ]<.eiunjing  to 
Ireland,  he  sold  his  other  properly,  ip.vested 
the  proceeds  in  Irish  laces  and  similar 
goods,  and  in  1823  ojiencd  a  small  store  on 
Broadway,  and  comiricnced  the  business 
which  has  since  grown  to  be  the  most  e.x- 
tensive  dry  goods  establishment  in  the 
world,  with  branches  in  England,  Trance, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Cermany,  besides 
large  manufactories  of  ^\■oolens,  carjiets, 
and  hosiery  in  the  United  States,  England, 
and  Scotland,  the  v>hole  employing  abou.t 
8000  persons.  In  addition  to  this  manu- 
facturing and  mercnntile  business,  he  came 
to  be  a  large  holder  and  inipro\  er  of  real 
estate  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  Saratoga, 
and  other  places,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  three 
wealthiest  men  in  the  United  States,  the 
other  tvro  beirig  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  had 
a  few  weeks  before  inherited  the  bulk  of 
the  great  Astor  estate,  and  Cornelius  Yan- 
derbilt,  who  ac(juired  the  greater  ]Kirt  of 
his  proj-erty  in  railway  0[)t- rations.  lie  re- 
tained all  through  his  li*'e  lii;^  early  fondness 
for  classical  literature,  and  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  art  in  certaiti  departments,  his 
picture-gallery  containing  some  of  tlie  tlnest 
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I  examples  of  modern  art,  while  he  had  a  lil- 

\  tie  a[)prrc;at!on  for  the  works  of  the  old 

'  masters.    Among  his  enterprises  was  tlie 

i  establishment  of  a  town  en  lied  Garden  City, 

I  on  I-ong  Island,  a  few  miles  from  Brooklyn. 

I  Here  he  jHirchased  a  tract  of  10,000  acres, 

I  upon  wldch  he  built  more  than  on.e  hun- 

I  dred  dwellings,  ada}jted    for    persons  in 

I  moderate    or    comfoi table  circumstances, 

I  none  of  which  were  to  l)e  sold,  but  all  of 

!  whirh  would  be  rented,  furnished,  if  de- 
!     .  .  . 

i  sired,  he  In'inself  defravini;;  all  the  exi^enses 
I  ■      .         .      .      '  ' 

I  of    grndiiig,   lighting,    and    watering  the 

j  streets,  aiid  building  a  railway  to  connect 
I  (harden  City  with  Ilrooklyn.    Srune  years 
'  l)efore,  hie  had  com]nenced  the  erection  of 
I  a  kirge  and  costly  building  in  New  York 
I  desi'^iied  as  a  home  for  workinc!;  girls,  and 
he  had  also  made  preparations  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  similar  building  for  young  work- 
ing men,  each  structure  being  designed  to 
afford  accommodation   foi'   1500  inmates. 
He  took  )~!0  ])roniinent  i~>art  in  public  affairs^ 
exce])t  tliat  during  tlie  ci\'ii  war  he  was  an 
earnest  U})holder  of  the  national  govern- 
nient,  and  in  1869  accei)ted  from  ]h"esident 
(jran.t  the  nomination  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,    'i'he  nomination  was  withdrawn, 
it  being  found  that  he  was  rendered  legally 
inelligible  for  that  position  011  account  of 
his  beirig  engnged  in  the  inrportation  of  for- 
eign n;ierchandise.    He  was  i)resident  of  the 
honorary  commission  sent  by  the  United 
States  CiO\ernment  to  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867.    During  the  Irish  famine  of  1S64, 
he  cluirtercd  a  ver,sel  which  he  freighted 
witli  breaelstuffs  at  his  own  expense,  for 
gratuitous  distribution  an'iong  the  sutTerers, 
and  brought  back,  free  of  charge,  as  Uiany 
emigiants  as  the  vessel  would  carry,  stipu- 
I  hating  that  all  should  be  of  good  character, 
j  aPid  taking  care  that  situations  should  be 
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ready  for  ihem  upon  their  :irri\-:il.  He 
made  con^-iderable  donations  to  the  suffer- 
ers of  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  and  in  the 
]*"ranco-German  ^Var  ;  but  apart  from  these, 
liis  benefactions,  public  or  [U'ivate.  were  not 
considerable,  either  during  his  life  or  by  his 
will.  Died  in  New  York,  April  loth,  1S76, 
lea\-ing  no  children.  IW  his  will  liis  entire 
estate,  with  the  exce})tion  of  certain  lega- 
cies, was  devised  to  his  wife,  v.ho,  with 
Menry  J.  Hilton,  his  confidential  friend  an.d 
legal  ad\  iser,  and  ^^alltam  Libbev,  Ids  sole 
survi\-ing  business  partiier,  vrere  aj)pointed 
executors.  To  ^\r.  tliltori  was  left  n  lega- 
cy of  $1. ceo, 000,  and  to  several  of  his  prin- 
cii)al  employe's  sums  amountiu.g  -in  the-  ag- 
gregate to  something  more  than,  $ico.coo, 
his  wife  also  being  requested  in  a  codicil 
to  make  provisio;i  for  others  wh.o  luid  been 
long  employed  by  him  in  such  aanounts  as 
she  could  think  ])ro{jer  She  ari!)ropriated 
for  thus  purpose  a  further  sum  of  a  little 
more  than  ;^;.?oo,ooo,  niaking  the  entire 
amount  of  his  legacies,  exclusive  of  that  to 
Mr.  Hilton,  about  $1,325,000. 

Stewart,  James  T.,  was  bom  at  Dal- 
keith, near  Edinburgh,  Scotland.,  in  1S24. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1S37,  and  hrst 
settled  in  Tomjjliin.s  County,  Xevr  York, 
where  he  worked  on  the  farms  of  liis  rela- 
tives for  seven  years,  attending  tiie  common 
scliools  of  the  neighborhood  each  v/inter. 
\\'hile  here  he  conreived  the  idea  of  being 
ambitious,  and  to  satisfy  his  aspirations  he 
started  out  alone  for  Rochester,  with  \'erv 
little  caintal,  w  Idch  he  ].>ut  into  th.e  grocery 
business  with  a  partner.  At  the  end  of  two 
and  a  half  years,  Mr.  Stewart  boLight  Ins 
partner's  interest,  and  continued  tlie  busi- 
ness alor.e  for  five  years.  Tk.is  having 
proved  successful,  he  deteniiined  to  put  his 


j  ca[ntal  in  a  business  susceptible  of  larger 
i  development,  and  concluded  to  start  the 
!  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  in  which 
I  lie  was  engaged  many  years.    In  1874,  h.e 
j  gave  up  leather,  and  enibarked  in  rubber, 
I  the  commodity  being  the  same — l)00ts  and 
i  shoes,  which  he  still  continues  on  a  larger 
I  scale.    He  is  also  president  of  the  Roches- 
I  ter  Hydraulic  Co,,  a  large  stock  concern, 
I  owiiing  mucli  of  the  real  estate  and  water 
I  power    of  the   Geiiesce    Falls.    In  1S49, 
!  Mr.  Stewart  was  married  to  Miss  Minerva 
!  Hildreth,  of  Tomr)kins  < 'ounty,  by  whom 
i  lie  had  tiiree  children.    One  son  only  sur- 
vives, who  is  associated  with  his  father  in 
business.    He  v/as  again  married  in  1S59  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Smith,  of  Fairfield,  Herki- 
mer County,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  has  had 
four  children  ;  two  only  survive. 

James  1\  Stewart  possesses  all  the  frank- 
ness of  m:rnner,  cordiality  of  feeling,  hos- 
I  pitable  disposition  so  characteristic  of  the 
I  true  Scotchman.  He  necessaril}'  has  be- 
come popuhir  in  Rochester,  and  can  num- 
ber as  his  friends  many  of  the  most  influen- 
tial citizens. 

I  Slory,  Albert  G.,  was  born  at  Cherry 

j  Yalley,  Otsego  County,   N.   Y.,  October, 

j  1813.      Here  he  continued  to  li\'e  until 

j  1833,  receiving  his  early  mental  training  in 

I  the  village  of  his  birtli,  and  L^nion  Collegt.". 

I  At  the  age  of  eigliteen  he  was  ajipointed 

!  teller  of  the  Central  Ikmk  of  Cherry  Valley, 

j  wiiich  position  he  kcj:)t  till  his  removal  to 

I  Little  Falls  in  1833,  where  he  accepted  a 

I  similar  position  in  tlie   Herkimer  County 

I  Rank.    In  1S35,  he  was  ap[)ointed  casider, 

j  and  in  1SG6  became  president  of  the  insti- 

1  tution,  a   positioti   he   still  occu.pies.  He 

'  was  nuirried  in  1835  to  the  only  daughter 

,  of  Judge  .\Iorse,  ot  Cherry  Valley,  by  wlioni 
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he  has  had  five  cliildren,  three  of  ^vhom 
survive.  During  his  whole  hte  he  has  been 
a  stirring  practical  business  man,  and  his 
constitution  being  still  vigorous  and  linen- 
feebled,  and  his  fine  intellect  ripened  by 
experience,  he  does  honor  to  the  official 
position  he  lias  so  long  held.  Thioiigh 
life  he  has  accomplished  much,  and  now, 
dwelling  in  the  affluence  and  honor  gained 
by  his  industry  and  talents,  he  can  look 
upon  his  past  unsullied  career  with  con- 
scious pride  and  satisfaction. 

Squier,  Georo-e  L.,  was  bom  in  Lanes- 
boro,  }]erkshirt-  County,  ?vhiss.,  May  29th, 
]S24.  ]Iis  great  grandfather,  lieutenant 
Andrew  Squier,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Western  Massaclnissetts,  having  moved  fi-om 
Connecticut  to  I.anesboro  in  1734. 

Socrates  Squier,  the  father  of  Crcorge  L., 
was  reared  on  tlie  old  homestead,  and  was 
for  many  years  a  prominent  citizen  of  tlie 
town,  holding  many  offices  of  trust  and 
honor.  George  L.  Squier,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  received  all  the  advantages  of  a 
New  England  education,  and  vvas  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1845.  After 
graduating,  Mr.  Squier  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar 
at  Si)ringfield,  Mass.,  in  iS.jS.  He  prac- 
tised law  in  Holyoke  for  a  short  time,  but 
his  taste  for  mechanics  soon  drew  him  into 
manufacturing,  and  he  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Whittemore,  Squier  <5j  Co., 
engaged  in  manufacturing  agricultural  im- 
plements, at  Ciiicopee  Falls,  Mkiss.  He  re- 
mained in  tliis  connection  until  1S57,  wticn 
he  removed  to  lluflalo  to  take  tlie  positirjn 
of  president  and  manager  of  the  Uuffalo 
Agricultural  Macdiine  Wcu-ks  (a  corporation 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
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j  im})lemep-is),  vrliich  position  he  Iield  during 

I  tlie  existence  of  the  comjxany, 

I      Mr.  Squier  then  formed  a  |)artnership 

I  with  his  youngest  brother,  Henry,  and  cc»m- 

I  menced  tiie  manufacture  of  jdantation  ma- 

I  chinery   I'or    tropical  countries,   in  which 

1  business  lie  is  still  en^aeed. 

I      Mr.  Squ/icr  i.-;  a  member  of  the  Lafayette 

j  Street  Presbytu-ian  Church,  and  has  held 

I  the  onice:s  of  trustee,  elder,  and  sui)erin- 

tendeut  of  the  Su riday-school  in  that  cliurcdi. 
In  I'k'bruary,  1S57,  he  was  married  to 

Frances  C.  Fierce,  of  \Vaverly,  N.  Y.,  and 

has  had  fs-e  cldldren,  of  whom  four  sons 

are  nov-/  livini^ 

I  > 
i  Tailman  Charles,  \\  as  bom  in  Tully, 
i  C)nondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  iSio. 
1  His  parents,  wlio  were  of  Dutch  and  Dan- 
ish descen.t,  emigrated  to  that  section  from 
New  iMigland  ir;  the  early  part  of  tlie  pres- 
I  ent  century.  His  father,  Faston  Tailman, 
!  a  mail  of  uiUi^ual  eiuagy,  dietl  at  the  early 
j  age  of  tliirty-eight  years,  leaving  six  chii- 
I  dren,  Charles,  next  to  the  olde-.t,  being  but 
I  nine  years  of  age. 

Tlie  mother  hjcated  upon  a  small  fa.rm, 
held  her  family  togalier,  and  by  strictest 
economy  and  industry  reared  them  to  man- 
liood  and  womanliood. 

Charles,  being  of  slender  constitution,  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  labors  of  the  farm', 
;  and  was  earl\^  on  the  look-out  for  some 
I  otlier  occu[)aJ.ion.  He  confesses  that  the 
I  early  adxantages  afforded  l)y  th.e  district 
j  schoiT  near  hin.i,  scanty  at  the  best,  were 
I  not  well  improved,  but  later  realizing  more 
I  fully  his  need,  he  did  ap])ly  himself  at  the 
•  Homer  Academy,  running  in  debt  for 
1  board  and  tuition,  an  obligation  aftei'ward 
I  discharged  by  means  (obtained  by  teaching 
I  a  distri<..L-school. 


I 
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In  1833,  he  emigrated  to  Ohio,  the  "  Wesl" 
of  those  earlier  days,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  obtaining  business,  and  soon  returned  to 
Tally. 

After  gaining  some  little  experience  in 
the  store  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Jedediah 
Barber,  of  Homer,  in  1837  he  commenced 
his  career  as  a  merchant  in  the  village  of 
Vesper,  in  his  native  town,  where  he  re- 
mained for  nine  years,  demonstrating  his 
ability  to  succeed,  and  gaining  a  respecta- 
ble financial  standing.  In  the  spring  of 
1846,  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  a  village  at 
that  time  of  about  11,000  inhabitants,  and 
engaged  in  the  drug  trade  with  ^^'iiliam  H. 
Williams,  under  the  firm  name  of  Tallman 
&  Williams. 

From  this  time  his  activities  were  not 
confined  to  any  one  sphere,  but  he  became 
identified  with  many  inrerests  of  importance 
in  Syracuse  and  elsewhere,  among  wh.ich 
was  the  business  of  distilling,  the  provision 
trade,  extensive  farming  in  the  ''vVest.  callle 
growing  and  wool  raising,  the  mining  of 
coal,  the  handling  of  real  estate,  and  more 
recently  he  has  lent  his  experience  and 
means  to  extensive  wholesale  trade  in  his 
own  city,  being  at  present  senior  partner  in 
the  firms  of  A.  N.  Palmer  &  Co.,  W.  L.  Ross 

Co.,  and  Tallman,  (biddings  Co.  His 
business  has  made  him  familiar  with  various 
sections  of  our  country,  and  his  natural  de- 
sire for  travel  has  taken  hini  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  it,  visiting  the  Pacific  coast  in  1S75. 

Being  an  interested  observer,  he  has  be- 
come conversant  with  the  topography  and 
resources  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
largely  identified  with  the  growth  of  his  own 
city,  to  which  he  has  contributed  by  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  warehouses,  and 
by  the  employment  of  his  nv.'ans  in  home 
industries.    He  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
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seeing  it  grow  from  1 1,000  to  nearly  60,000 
inhabitants,  and  he  may  feel  that  he  has 
done  his  part  towards  its  material  growth 
and  prosperity.  He  has  gained  from  his 
varied  enterprises  not  only  an  ample  for- 
tune, but  experience  and  a  correctness  of 
judgment  which  coaimands  the  respect  of 
his  associates,  and 'makes  his  counsel  valu- 
able to  younger  men.  He  has  never  sought 
or  held  political  office. 

He  lives  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
city,  in  a  valuable  residence,  surrounded  by 
extensive  grounds,  to  the  improvement  of 
which  he  devotes  more  of  his  leisure,  as  he 
feels  less  and  less  the  necessity  for  the 
close  application  to  business  which  has 
distinguished  him,  and  when  surrounded 
by  his  children  and  children's  children,  he 
enjoys  the  comforts  of  a  busy  life. 

Tifft,  George  W.,  was  born  Jan.  31st, 
1S05,  in  the  town  of  Nassau,  Rensselaer 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
family  of  twelve,  of  John  and  Annie  Valette 
Tiftt,  who  migrated  from  Rhode  Island  some 
years  before  his  birth. 

Mr.  Tifft  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the 
farm  with  his  mother  tiiUhe  was  sixteen 
years  old  ;  the  only  schooling  he  received  was 
about  two  months  each.  year.  At  tlie  age  of 
sixteen,  the  farm  was  sold  to  his  older 
brothers,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  he  should  work  on  it  till  he  was  of 
age,  he  to  have  three  months'  schooling  and 
four  dollars  a  year,  and  on  becoming  of  age 
a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse  for  his  service  ; 
but  owing  to  a  disagreement,  he  let't  at  the 
end  of  one  year  and  went  to  work  for  his 
brother  David  for  ten  dollars  a  month,  where 
he  remained  only  a  short  time  ;  at  the  end 
of  wliich  time,  he  went  to  work  witii  his  bro- 
ther John.    They  together  cleared  some  new 
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land  and  divided  the  profits  on  the  sale  of 
the  wood.  At  this  he  did  well.  ^Vhen 
through,  he  went  to  New  Lebanon,  Co]unil)ia 
County,  and  attended  sciiool  for  four  niontlis 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  returned  to  Ids 
former  home,  and  bouglit  a  five-acre  lot  of 
timber  and  an  axe,  and  went  to  work  clear- 
ing, doing  tlie  work  himself;  the  wood  find- 
ing a  ready  market,  he  made  quite  a  nice 
little  sum.  lie  afterward  bouglit  consider- 
able land  for  clearing;  but  instead  of  doing 
the  work  himself,  he  engaged  laborers,  he 
measuring  and  selling  the  vvood.  'J'liis  lasted 
till  between  the  age  of  twenty-one  and 
twenty-tv;o,  v/hen  with  $1000  lie  liad.  re- 
ceived from  his  father's  estate,  and  $1200  he 
had  saved,  he  went  to  Orleans  County  and 
bought  a  farm.  After  settling  up  tlie  busi- 
ness part  of  this  transactioii,  he  returned  to 
his  former  field  of  labor  and  resumed  the 
wood-cutting  business,  and  speculated  con- 
siderably in  lands.  On  the  14th  of  Marcli, 
1827,  Mr.  Tifft  was  espoused  to  Miss  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Josepli  and  Thank  fid  Enos.  lliey 
have  had  seven  children,  three  of  whom  are 
living.  In  1830,  Mr.  Tifft  closed  up  his 
affairs  in  Nassau,  and  went  out  to  his  farm  in 
Orleans  County,  which  he  workevl  himself  till 
1832  ;  at  v/hich  time,  though  continuing  to 
live  on  his  farm,  he  gave  his  v.-hole  attention 
to  operating  in  grain  and  tlie  milling  busi- 
ness, which  proved  very  successfiil.  In  1S42, 
he  went  to  Buffalo,  and  v/ent  imo  the  milling 
business  withi  Dean  Richmond,  Esq.  At 
the  end  of  one  year,  however,  he  made  an 
arrangement  with  Cordon  Orant,  of  Troy, 
who  was  owner  of  t!\e  Troy  and  Miclngan 
Line,  to  open  a  branch  of  tlie  Troy  house  in 
tlie  forv/ardiPig  business,  the  firm  being  C. 
W.  Tifft  ^l'  Co.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  Mr. 
Orant  sold  out  the  line  of  boats,  dn(\  >dr. 
I'iffi  formed  a  partner:?inp  with  lienry  H. 
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j  Sjizer  in  the  produce  commission  business, 

I  the  firin  being  Sizer      Tifft.    After  one  year, 

!  Mr.  Titfi  sold  out  his  interest  t(^  his  partner. 

I  In  1S45,  lie  again  went  into  business  with 
his  former  partner  Dean  Richmond,  wlien 

I  tliey  bought  tlie  Erie  Mills,  which  they  ran 

I  in  conjunction  witli  three  others.    Mr.  Tifft 

I  was  fully  identified  with  the  milfiyg  business 

I  till  the  stp.rting  of  tlie  International  Bank  in 

I  July,  1054,  wlien  he  became  its  first  president, 

I  continuing  such  until   1S57,  that  being  tl:e 

I  year  of  the  financial  crash.    Mr.  Tifft  beings  a 

I  heavy  stock h.older  and  indorser  of  the  Buf- 

1  fido  Steam-j'digine  Company,  for  v;hom  he 
Ijad  to  pay  .f>9.|,ooo,  was  conij.ielled  to  sus- 

j  pend,    lie  took  the  charge  and  responsi- 

I  biaty  of  the  said  company  in  liis  own  h.ands, 

I  tlie  creditors  allowing  him  an  extension  of 
four  years,  and  by  his  superior  financiering  and 
management  p<aid  his  whole  indebtedness  in 
one  half  the  time.    In  1S57,  he  invested  in 

I  coal-mines  in    Mercer  County,  Pa.,  whicli 

1  came  into  his  hands  as  did  the  J'higine  Com- 

i  jiany,  where  he    built  two   blast  furnaces. 

I  While  operating  these,  he  made  the  experi- 

I  nicnt  of  melting  Lake  Superior  ore  witli 

j  mineral  coal,  vvhich  proved  a  grand  success, 

i  in  185S,  r>lr.  TifU  was  elected  president  of 

I  the  }lu^fd\<x  New  York  and  Erie  R.R.  In 

I  1863,  he  built  in  the  city  of  Bufialo  seventy- 

I  four  dweliing-hiouses,  the  Tifft  House,  and 

j  an  ele\-ator,  whicli  latter  he  afterward  sold  to 

I  the  Erie  R.R.  Co.    The  business  occupy- 

1  iiig  liis  attention  now  is  the  Buffalo  wSteam- 

I  Engine  A\'orks,  owned  by  C.  \V.  Tifft,  Sons 

I  (Sc   Co.,  and  a  private  stock  company,  the 

j  siaireholders    being  members    of   his  own 

'  family,  including  his  daughters,  though  the 

■  prenu'ses  are  owned  by  Mr.  d'ifft  personally, 

:  They  also  own  tiie  Tifft  Eire-Proof  Ele\-ator, 

•  wiiich  cc)si  about  $600,000.    Mr.  Tifrt  also 

;  owns  one  lialf  interest  in  the  Evans  Ele\  ator. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  PresbyteriaM  Chuicii  for  torty 
years,  and  may  always  be  found  taking  an 
active  port  in  all  benevolent  and  cluiritable 
enterprises.  Among  tlie  mariv  things  he  has 
done  was  the  donation  of  the  Ingleside 
Home,  which  cost  between  forty  and  fifiy 
thousand  dollars.  Thus  he  has  liberally 
dispensed  his  charities,  and  seen  and  enjo}'ed 
the  fruits  of  them  while  living.  He  h.as  the 
love  and  respect  of  zealous,  admirirjg  fric-nds, 
and  many  business  nien  who  have  been 
helped  on  iu  life  by  him  breathe  l-is  name 
with  gratitude. 

Thompson,  J.  L. — The  subject  of  this 
sketcii  was  born  December  ist,  1797.  at  Ame- 
nia,  Dutchess  County,  X.  Y.  He  can  trp.cc 
his  ancestry  to  Antliony  'bhumpson,  of  Co\  en- 
try,  England,  who  arrived  in  Eoston,  on  bo:;rd 
the  shin  Elector,  i]i  com[)ariy  witli  Gov. 
Eaton  and  the  Rev.  Mr,  Davenport,  Juiic 
20th,  3637.  Antliony  Th.ompson.  had  two 
children.  Then  comes  John  I'lionip^on,  t luec 
cln'ldren ;  Samuel  I'liompson,  who  ma!rie{i 
a  daughter  of  Gov.  Eishop  of  Comveciiriit. 
eiglit  children;  Samuel  'Ejiom})Son,  tlnee 
children;  Ezra  Thompson.,  m'ne  chiildien; 
Ezra 'Hiompson,  jr.,  nine  children  ;  Jolm  E. 
Thom[);;on,  of  'I'roy,  who  VN-as  married  in 
August>  iS.79,to  ^[ar\'  P.  Thompson.,  of  Xew 
London,  Ct.,  and  b\-  v.Eom  he  Iks  h;;d 
eight  cln'ldren,  all  li-,  ing.  Mr.  Jcln^i  E. 
Thomjjson  moved  to  Troy  in  1817,  and  en- 
tered the  drug-store,  o?i  the  same  S[xjt  lie 
now  is  engaged  in  business,  as  clerk  for  E)r. 
Samuel  Gale.  Five  years  later,  he  became 
a  partiicr,  the  firm  style  cliangin.g  to  (Eile  ^e 
'Ehompson.  Subsequently  Mr.  Tiiompson 
bought  Mr.  Gale's  ii;terest.  \n  1S41,  Mr. 
D.  Cowes,  formerly  a  clerk,  was  ad.mitted  to 
the  firu^,  ;'n<l  in  1S55  his  sons  Joim  E  an^I  Wil- 


liam A.  became  partners,  and  d;e  firm  chariged 
to  J.  E.  'I'hompsoii,  So!!S  iS:  Co.,  the  [nescni 
style.  'Die  present  head  of  the  hrm  hns 
jiursued  seduously  his  trade,  never  wa\erii]g 
from  the  paths  of  legitimate  business,  aiKl 
giving  it  that  attention  which  insures  success. 
'Diere  are  sonnc  men  whose  judgment  aj;- 
pears  ahnost  infallible.  'I'he  ambition  of  Mr, 
'  Thompson  has  been  to  become  a  thorough 
I  businessman;  and  his  vvcll-known  and  envia- 
ble reputation  is  a  testimony  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded ii"i  th.e  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  ; 
anvl  thougfi  iux  hi>  eighlietli  year,  he  still  [)ur- 
sues  his  d;rily  business  routine  with  that  zeal 
and  ardor  tliat  v/ould  characterize  the  ambi- 
tion of  yoiuh. 

Trowbridge,  Dr.  Josiah,  was  bom 
ill  Framingham,  ^Nlnss.,  Se]>tember  2Sth, 
I  785.  He  was  a  descendant  from  a  highly 
respected  }Miglish  family,  and  his  American 
ancestry  occu[)ied  an  elevated  position 
among  tlie  early  colon.ists,  his  direct  lineage 
being  'Ehomas  'J'rov. l)ridge,  a  gentleman  of 
means,  who  emigr;ited  to  this  cotmtiy  in 
1636.  The  failier  of  Dr.  Trowbridge  was 
no  ordinary  nian,  as  the  records  of  his  life 
show.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
first  at  the  battle  of  liuiEker  Hill,  and  after- 
v/ard  orderly  sergeant  v.ith  A\'a:,hington,  in 
'   Xev;  Jersey  and  rennsylx'ania. 

Dr.  Tro^vl)ridge  remained  at  home,  some- 
what advanced  in  years,  assisting  his  father 
on  the  farm.  This  [)rovmg  toe^  laborious, 
he,  in  1799,  took  tl^e  ])Osition  of  clerk  with 
an  elder  brother,  in  ]5oston,  I'iringof  this, 
and  seized  with  a  desire  to  see  more  of  the 
world,  he  s!u"[)ped  for  Holland  in  iSoo. 
After  his  return,  he  undertook  a  course  of 
[H-eiiar.itory  studies,  v.'ith.  a  view  to  tlie  adop- 
!  tlon  of  t'le  medical  profession.  During 
i   tliis  time,  he  tauglit  school  two  v,  i liters,  the 
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first  in  Soutbboro',  and  the  next  in  his 
native  town.  He  first  began  (o  read  v.iili 
Dr.  Wdhird,  of  Uxbridge,  and  fmislied  witli 
Dr.  Kitlridge.  His  first  professional  efforts 
were  \mt  forth  in  Weatheisfield,  Vermont, 
where  he  remained  for  a  brief  tirne.  In 
iSii,  in  com])any  with  a  young  hnvyer,  he 
came  to  Buffalo  on  horseback.  Buffalo 
not  oflering  sufficient  encouragement,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Fort  Eiie,  and 
tliere  remained  till  the  declaration  of  war^ 
when  lie  returned  to  ljuffalo.  During  his 
residence  in  Canada,  he  formed  an  attach- 
ment and  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Winternuitc,  September  22d,  1S13.  He 
continued  liis  praclice  in  Buffalo  till  i.S;v'>, 
wdien  lie  had  accumulated  a  handsome  i»roi^- 
erty,  and  retired  from  his  })rofession  and 
gave  his  time  entirely  to  the  managemeiit  of 
his  private  affairs.  In  1S37,  when  the  crasli 
came,  he  was  among  tlie  unfortunates,  los- 
ing his  all. 

It  was  in  tliis  year  he  was  elected  mayor. 
In  1S39,  he  was  ap]jointed  commissioner 
to  represent  certain  rights  possessed  by  the 
State  of  }>[assachusetts,  in  the  Innds  owned 
by  the  Seneca  Indians,  and  about  to  be 
ceded  to  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  by 
treaty  arid  purchase.  In  183S,  he  resunied 
his  profession  with  Dr.  Winnie  and  so  con- 
tinued till  iS.;2.  He,  however,  did  a  large 
priva.te  and  consulting  }.)ractice  till  i'6^6, 
and  died  on  the  27th  of  September,  iS6r, 
deeply  mourned  by  all  wlio  knew  him,  as  a 
man  whose  like  was  seldom  to  be  met  with. 

(See  fortraii  page  -/^i.) 

Urban,  George,  was  born  in  Alsace, 
France,  August  19th,  1820.  His  early  edu- 
cation received  aitention  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  when  fifteen  years  old,  he  emigrated 
to  this  cou-iUry  witli  his  iparents,  who  settled 
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I  in  the  town  of  Black  Rock,    The  first  seven 

I  \-ears  s[)ci)t  here,  he  v/as  erigaged  at  various 
kinds  of  laborious  duties,  though  in  1S42,  he 
received  the  appointment  to  a  clerkship, 
which  he  filled  for  four  years;  being  indus- 
trious and  ambitious,  he  confined  himself 
closely  to  business,  and  in  1846,  started  in 
the  flour,  feed,  grocery,  and  provision  busi- 
ness for  himself,  on  the  same  spot  he  now 
occupies,  at  No.  144  Genesee  street,  Bufialo. 
I'en  years  ago,  he  became  purely  a  flour 
merchant,  \\hicli  business  lie  still  continues 
in  the  full  tide  of  success.  He  was  mar- 
ried August  15th,  1S46,  to  Miss  I\Iary  Kern, 
formerly  of  Adsace,  the  issue  of  wnich.  lias 
been  tv,-o  sons  and  one  da.ugliter,  his 
eldest  son,  George  Urban,  Jr.,  being  a  part- 
ner with  his  fatbierin  business.  Mr.  Urban 
is  also  one  of  the  I'ark  Connnissioners  of 
Buffalo,  besides  being  a  director  in  tlie 
^\'estern  Savings  Bank.  Thus  we  see  the 
biography  of  such  a  man  as  George  Urban 
is  fraught  not  only  with  readable  interest, 
but  has  a  useful  moral  effect  upon  the  pres- 
ent time  and  posterity.  Commencing  at 
the  bottom  ruiig,  he  lias  steadily  progressed 
til!  he  is  ranked  v/ith  the  soundest  and  most 
substantial  business  men  of  lUiffalo.  It  is 
such  subjects  that  teach  youth  what  in- 
dustry and  moral  worth  can  achieve,  and 
that   they  can  hope  for  all  tilings  if  ihey 

!  make  honor  tlieir  guide  and  are  prompted 

j  by  honora!)le  emulation. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius-,  was  born  on 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  }day  27th,  1794.  His 
parents  eniigrated  from  HoHa:u],  and  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  New  York.  He 
had  a  meagre  education,  and  at  an  early  age 
i  devoted  himself  to   sailing  boats  in  New 
!  York  Bay.    At  the  age  of  sixteen;,  he  pur- 
1  cliased  a  boat  of  h.is  own,  and  ran  it  as  a  ferry 
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between  New  York  oiid  Staten  Lsl-i^nd. 
During  tlic  war  of  1S12,  lie  carried  some 
ofticers  from  Fort  Richmond  during  a  })erll- 
ous  storm,  being  tlie  only  boatman  in  the 
harbor  wlio  would  undertake  tlie  tusk — carry- 
ing ihem,  as  he  said,  "  ]^art  way  under  water," 
In  1S14,  he  carried  government  supplies  to 
vaiious  po^ls  nbout  New  "^^ork,  and  that  year 
he  built  a  small  schooner  for  his  increased 
business ;  in  tlie  year  following,  he  built  a 
larger  schooner  for  the  coast  trade.  In  iSiy, 
having  accunmlated  $9000  from  his  harbor 
trade,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Tliomas  Gib- 
bons, and  became  ca})tain  of  a  small  steam- 
boat running  between  New  York  and  New 
Brunswick,  N.  ].,  on  tlie  road  to  ririladcl- 
phia.  He  also  took  chnrge  of  a  hotel  at 
New  Brunsu  ick,  where  the  })assengers  ren}ain- 
ed  over  night.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Gib- 
bons for  tweh'e  years,  during  wlncli  time  the 
line  of  steamboats  had  gruwn  to  l  )e  one  of  great 
importance  ;  at  tlie  end  of  that  time,  he  re- 
signed his  position  and  started  out  for  hia"!- 
self ;  he  built  several  small  steamboats;  audi 
ran  them  to  points  on  tlie  Hudson  Ri\-er, 
and  other  places  near  New  York.  Iii  1851, 
he  established  the  route  of  steamships  be- 
tween New  York  and  California,  by  w:i)  of 
Nicaragua,  v.-hich  he  managed  for  two  years, 
when  he  sold  out  and  acted  as  agent  for  a 
short  time  ;  su.bseqneiitly  he  vras  chosen 
presidcJit  of  tlie  company.  In  May,  1853, 
having  amassed  immense  wealtli,  he  built 
the  steamship  North  Star,  and  taking  his 
family  on  board,  made  a  tour  of  }vuro])e  in  it 
at  his  private  expense.  Iri  April,  1055,  he 
established  an  indei)endcnt  line  of  steamshi[)s 
between  New  York  and  Havre.  In  the 
s[)ring  of  iS6.',  he  presented  the  govL-rmnent 
witii  the  f)nest  stean!siii[»,  the  Yanderbilt,  tor 
whicli  Congress  passed  a  resohation  of  thanks 
to  him.  Subsequently,  he  witlidrew  his 
16 


j  money  from  vessels  and  investcrl  it  in  I'ail- 
j  roads.  He  was  Tresident  of  the  New  Yoik 
j  Central  arid  Hudson  Jviver  l\a!lre)ad,  the 
I  Hauem  Railro.id.  and  was  a  ])irect(^r  in  tlie 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  In 
1S70,  lie  purchased  the  building  known  as 
the  Mercer  Street  }^resi)yteriari  Churcli,  in 
New  York  Cit\',  and  presented  it  to  the  Rev. 
Charles  Force  Deems,  pastor  of  a  free  aiul 
independent  cliurch  of  Jesus  Cluist,  organized 
in  1S6S  under  tiie  name  of  the  Church  of  the 
Strangers,  to  be  useii  by  that  society  as  a 
place  of  public  Vtorship.  On  Marcli  27tli,' 
1S73,  Mr.  Yandicrl)ilt  presented  the  Methodist 
Jeiiiscopal  Cliuieii,  Soutli,  with  ^-500,000, 
afterward  iiv:reasing  the  amount  to  about 
$1,000,000,  to  be  used  in  fouiKhing  a  uni\er- 
sity  at  Nashville,  'J'enn.,  for  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  thic  church.  'Hie  b-oard  of  trus- 
tees of  the  [proposed  institution  voted  to  call 
it  Yanderbilt  I;  iii\'ersity,  after  its  chief  founder, 
aiid  it  was  opened  October  qlh,  1875,  Mr. 
Yanderbilt  had  been  tv/ice  married,  and  had 
thirteen  cliildren.  He  died  at  New  York, 
January  4th,  1S77.  His  son  \\dl!iam  Henry, 
born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  May  Sth, 
1821,  was  in  1873  elected  \'ice-President  of 
the  Hudson  River  P.ailroad  Company. 

I      Verp)lanck,  J.  A.,  was  liorn  in  tlie  town 
of  Coeymans,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
16th  (,^f  October,  1812.    He  received  a  good 
acadeniical  ed/iication.    Jle  entered  Union 
College  at  the  :  ge  of  fourteen,  and  graduated 
I  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.    In    1831,  lie 
movei.1   to    j.;ata\!a,   Czenesee   County,  and 
began  the  study  of  law  witii  .\llen  tX:  Chand- 
ler,   He  v.-as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834, 
i  and  speedily  attained  a  very  respectable  posi- 
I  tiopx.     Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Alien,  his 
I  preceptor  and    i'ailier-in-law,  he   l.tee-ame  a 
I  partner  of  Daniel  H.  Chmidtler.  sul):,e- 
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qucDtly  practised  in  pailncrship  with  John 
H.  i\Iarlin«]ale,  novv-  of  Rochester.  During 
his  residence  in  Batavia,  he  served  two  terms 
as  District-Attorney  of  Genesee  County,  was 
a  hrdgadier-general  of  the  militia,  anvd  was 
ap])ointed  United  States  agent  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  tlie  Indians  in  the  Lake  Superior 
country.  He  came  to  tiv.s  city  in  1847,  and 
entered  into  partnership  witli  H.  K.  Smith; 
was  one  of  the  justices  of  tlie  Superior  Court 
in  1854,  Since  then  was  tv,  ice  elecied  to  the 
same  office,  once  without  opposition,  and 
occupied  tlie  position  at  th.e  time  of  hhs  death, 
which  occurred  April  15111,  1S/3.  He  was  a 
member  of  t'he  CoriSlitutional  Convention,  in 
1867-68.  Judge  Verplanck  was  a  remarkidjle 
man,  we  scarcely  need  hesitate  to  .^ay,  a  gieat 
man.  Me  readied  accurate  decisions  v/ith 
lightning  speed,  as  if  by  inspiration.  }ie  was 
a  man  of  great  mental  resources,  an  able 
lawyer,  a  truedjorn  gen.tleman  and  a  noble- 
hearted,  generous  citizen. 

Vick,  Jaines,  v.as  bom  in  tl.e  suburbs 
ot^  rortsmoul]-),  Er-gland, .  ,Noveml)er  23d, 
iSiS.  At  an  early  day  he  exliibited  a  pas- 
sion for  ever}'  thing  pertaining  to  liorticul- 
ture.  At  tb,e  age  of  fnteen,  lie  came  to  this 
country,  vdth  his  father's  family.  On  his  ar- 
rival, he  engaii^ed  himself  with  a  nrinting- 
h.ouse  in  New  ^'ork,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  trade;  and  for  three  years  he  ap[;lied 
himself  so  tkioroughly  that  he  moved  to 
Rochester,  anal  v/as  engaged  by  various 
offices  as  a  compositor.  J]ut  as  his  taste  was 
in  the  agricultural  line,  he  v.  as  drawn  toward 
the  oftice  of  the  Ctz/csrc  Firniicr^  published 
in  this  city  by  Luther  Tucker.  So  mu(di  at- 
traction had  iloriculture  for  him  that  about 
this  time  he  secured  a  small  garden,  culti- 
vated flowerS;  and  v-.roie  on  tlieir  beauty  and 
habits. 


"When  tlie  Cene^rr  Faniie)  ];nssed  out 
of  Mr.  I^jcker's  hands,  Mr.  Yick  assunicd 
its  publication,  though  it  was  cuvned  b\- 
others.  As  a  publisher  and  cditoi'  lit-  pro\-cd 
himself  a  most  decided  success.  Ly  tlse  un- 
timely death  of  Andrew  T.  Dovrning,  W\. 
Vick  became  the  owner  and  publislier  of  tlie 
JJo) ticultitris! — hemoxang  it  from  New  Yoik 
to  Rochester,  Mr.  Patrick  Bn.rry  being  its 
editor.  Tvlr.  Vick  pubiislied  ifiis  valuable 
paper  for  about  four  years,  v^-hen  he  disposed 
of  it,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his 
whole  time  to  seed-growing,  to  which  he  had 
always  given  mucli  of  Ids  attt-ntion.  He, 
hrjvever,  tound  it  diihcult  to  gi\-e  up  jour- 
nalisnn  altogetlier;  and  in  1857  he  l)ecame 
tlie  horticultural  editor  of  Mooir's  Rural 
Ni':v  Yoi-kc]-^  continuing  to  give  a  i>ortion  of 
his  time  as  such  till  1862,  when  his  seed 
business  demanded  iiis  sole  attention. 

In  tlie  ten  years  inteivening,  his  business 
hadi  inci eased  to  a  surprising  extent;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  his  name  had  become 
a  household  word.."  His  "  Floral  Cuide" 
had  foimd  willing  readers  all  over  tlie  land. 
Tlie  numl)er  of  these  books  now  annuall)- 
pufilished  is  about  one  quarter  of  a  million, 
'i  he  business  of  which  he  is  the  head  is  one 
of  vast  nnportance,  not  only  \\\  the  city  in 
vdiicli  it  is  carried  on,  but  o\-er  the  whole 
land.  The  number  of  hands  em[)loyed  is 
aboui  one  hu,ndred  and  lifty.  As  much  of 
his  business  is  done  tlirough  tlie  mail,  he  has 
a  post-ofhce  in  iiis  establishment  ;  so  that  the 
mail  is  ah  |,»ut  up  in  tlie  bags,  and  taken 
direct'}-  to  the  railroad,  without  going  through 
the  city  ])Ost-ofhce,  one  of  his  employes 
acting  as  dep'Uty  postmaster  for  tlie  govern- 
nav;nt.  To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  tins  department  of  tiie  bir^-iness, 
it  is  only  necessar}'  to  say  that  the  number 
of  letters  received  andj  (hspatehed  in  a  day 
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often  aggregates  4000,  the  year's  postage 
amounting  nearly  to  $35,000.  In  connection 
with  the  house  is  a  pririting-oftice,  book- 
bindery,  and  box-fiictory.  Perfect  system 
prevails  in  every  department,  Air.  Vick  over- 
seeing the  entire  business  himself.  It  is  very 
easy  to  understand  that  the  control  of  such 
an  establishment  demands  no  small  amount 
of  executive  ability.  Want  of  space  only 
compels  us  to  withhold  much,  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  sketch  of  this  gentleman. 
His  knowledge  of  horticulture  has  won  him 
an  enviable  rejiutation  in  not  only  tt)is  coun- 
try, but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  v.-as 
for  a  long  time  secretary  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society — a  position,  though  in- 
volving much  labor,  at  the  s:^me  time  bring- 
ing hirn  into  intimate  relations  with  all  the 
ablest  horticulturists  in  this  country.  In 
187 1,  h.e  was  paid  the  high  compliment  of 
an  election  as  "  corresponding  member"  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England 
— a  compliment  more  marked,  because  rarely 
ten.dered  any  one  outside  of  P!ngland  or 
English  domain.  In  all  parts  of  Europe 
where  he  has  travelled,  he  has  received  con- 
siderate attention  and  the  most  hearty  v.el- 
come. 

^Ve  can  safely  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr. 
Vick  is  one  among  a  thousand,  a  truly  seli"- 
made  man  ;  one  who  has  given  much  of  his 
time  and  lal)or  for  the  beneht  of  his  fellow- 
man.  And  well  may  the  citizens  of  Rochester 
be  justly  proud  in  being  able  to  claim  him  as 
one  of  them. 


Vilas,  Samuel  Flint,  was  born  at 
Sterling,  Lamoille  County,  Vermont,  Janu- 
ary 9th,  1807. 

When  in  liis  twentieth  year,  Mr.  Vilas 
commenced,  without  means  and  wholly  upon 
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credit,  to  v/liolesale  Yankee  notions  through 
the  northern  portion  of  New  York. 

To  this  business  in  this  tlicn  very  thinly 
settled  country,  where  dwelliugs  v/ere  miles 
apart,  he  devoted  the  hrst  ten  years  of  liis 
business  life,  enlarging  his  business  witli  liis 
steadily  increasing  m.eans. 

These  early  years  of  patient  labor  and  of 
close,  calculating  economy,  hud  the  fotmda- 
tion,  broad  and  firm,  for  that  remarkal)le  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  him  in  every  thing 
he  has  undertaken. 

The  property  acquired  during  this  period 
was  not  so  large;  but  the  business  character, 
priiiciples,  and  halnts  which  he  farmed  ;  the 
thorougli  knowledge  of  mankind  whicli  he 
acquired;  and  th.e  extended  acquaintance 
which  he  made  with  business  men,  luive  been 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  him. 

Settling  at  Plattsburg,  N,  Y.,  in  iS^6,  he 
there  connnenced  and  con>tinued  for  over 
thirty  years  tlie  fust  and  only  wholesale 
busines;^'  carried  on  in  Clinton  County. 
'Jdhs  embraced  not  only  dry  goods  and 
Yankee  notioPiS,  also  the  manulacture  and 
sale  of  tinware  u])on  a  lartre  scale. 

1.  o 

He  personally  su])erintendc(l  and  directed 
its  management  for  about  eleven  years,  v>dien 
he  gave  up  its  chief  care  to  a  partner,  aiul 
devoted  his  own  time,  with  characierisuc 
energy,  sagacity,  and  success,  to  the  business 
of  a  private  banker. 

In  1864,  he  organized  "The  \"ilas  Na- 
tional Hank  of  Plattsburg,"  of  which  he 
has  ever  since  been  the  president.  So  large 
and  prosperous  was  the  business  of  this 
bank,  tliat  Mr.  Vilas  in  iSGS  gave  up  en- 
tirely the  wholesale  business. 

He  has  dealt  quite  exterisively  in  wool, 
lumber,  iron,  and  timber  lands.  Regarding 
Plattsburg  as  his  permanent  home,  he  has 
always  taken  a  lively  iiiterest  in  vv-!iatever  his 
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well-balanced  judgment  assured  him  would  ' 
promote  its  welfare.  I 

The  older  residents  recall  with  interest  ; 
how  the  dulness  of  the  times  and  the  great  ' 
difficulties  of  doing  business  in  Plattsburg 
and  Clinton  County  were  relieved  by  the 
building  of  the  Saranac  River  Plank  Road, 
and  the  P.  &  M.  R.R.  ;  they  also  recall  the 
material  and  efficient  aid  given  to  these  pub- 
-  lie  enterprises  by  Mr.  Vilas ;  indeed,  it  is  no 
injustice  to  others  to  say  that  he,  more  than 
any  one  individual,  was  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing and  prosperously  maintaining,  durinu 
his  connection  with  them,  both  of  these  roads. 

The  existence,  higli  standing,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Northern  New  York  Insurance 
Company,  which,  after  paying  or  securing  all 
its  policy-holders,  was  dissolved  a  few  y-ears 
since,  were  chiefly  due  to  his  management 
as  its  president.  \ 

To  the  churc'nes,  acadetiiy.  and  schools  of 
Plattsburg,  he  has  been  a  liberal  su[. porter, 
both  by  his  means  and  his  counsel,  while  a 
member  of  their  several  boards  of  trustees. 

He  was  joined  in  wedlock,  August  6th, 
1836,  to  Miss  Harriet  E.,  daughter  of  James 
Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Pinckney,  Lewis  County, 
N.  Y. 

By  his  own  personal  efforts  and  by  strict  : 
application  to  business,  he  has  reached  his  : 
present  assured  condition  of  prosperity,  and  , 
he  has  reason  to  feel  at  least  satisfied  with  , 
his  life's  work  and  success.  j 

Walker,  William  H.,  was  born  August 
20th,  1S25,  at  U  tica,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of  Steplien 
and  Sally  Walker.  His  fnther  moved  from 
Utica  to  Buftalo  in  1S32,  and  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  educated  at  the  Bufialo 
Academy,  Silas  Kingsley  principal,  and  also 
at  the  well-known  private  school  of  Mr.  Fay 
and  Mr.  Chambers.    At  the  age  of  nineteen,  i 


he  entered  the  boot  and  shoe  store  of  O.  P. 
R'amsdell,  and  became  his  partner  in  1851. 
In  1S53,  he  went  to  Albany,  studied  law,  and 
took  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  in 
equity  jurisprudence  at  the  close  of  the 
term  at  the  Albany  Law  School.  Pie  re- 
turned to  lUiffalo  in  1S54,  again  became  as- 
sociated with  O.  P.  Ramsdell,  and  contin- 
ued in  business  with  him  till  P'ebruary  ist 
1876,  when  his  present  business  was  estab- 
lislied. 

He  was  married  October  2[st,  1869,  to 
Kdith  Kimberly,  daughter  of  John  L.  Kim- 
berly,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  the  issue  of  which 
has  been  two  children. 

Weave  r,  George  S, — Among  the  many 
wdio  have  attained  prominence  through  in- 
dustry and  unwearied  a[)plication,  few  are 
entitled  to  more  respect  and  consideration 
Hian  Geor-c  S.  ^.Veaver.  Reared  amid  rural 
opportunities,  his  early  train! iig  was  un- 
favorable to  the  development  of  his  mental 
powers  ;  but  with  the  native  force  of  his 
mind,  enriched  by  reading  and  observation, 
he  soon  overcame  the  obstacles  of  early 
life.  Without  the  advantages  of  inherited 
aid  or  consequence,  he  worked  the  problem 
of  his  own  fortune,  and  lives  to  enjoy  the 
fruition  of  a  successful  business  career. 

Mr  Weaver  was  born  July  9th,  1826,  in 
Yates  County,  N,  Y.,  where  he  received  a 
limited  common-school  education,  working 
summers  upon  a  farm,  and  attending  school 
in  winter.  The  benefit  derived  from  man- 
ual labor  was  to  invigorate  and  strengthen 
a  constitution  naturally  frail.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen,  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  gen- 
eral store,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until 
his  twentieth  year,  when  he  was  admitted 
as  junior  [>artner  with  John  H.  Lapham,  a 
successful  druggist  at  Penn  Yan.    It  was 
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hcic  he  ac(|uired  habils  of  industry,  econo- 
my, and  isevci ance,  trails  of  character 
peculiarly  prominent  in  Mr.  Lapham.  His 
duties  in  tliis  connection  were  arduous, 
working  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  eleven  at  night,  it  being  the  custom  of 
-  Mr.  L.  to  sit  in  the  store  evenings  until  very 
late.  This  laborious  life  proved  too  much 
for  his  slender  constitution,  and,  to  h.is  re- 
luctance and  the  regret  of  his  partner,  lie 
was  forced  to  quit  the  business  he  had  fair- 
ly entered  with  tlattering  pros[)ects  of  suc- 
cess. For  three  months  he  struggled  against 
disease,  caused  by  over-work  and  tlie  un- 
wholesome atmos;:;here  of  the  drug  store. 

Afr.  Weaver  passed  tiic  following  winter 
in  a  rude  lumbering  shanty  in  Pennsylvania 
with  his  father  and  brother,  v,ho  were  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  square  timber  for 
the  eastern  market.    By  close  attention  to 
the  laws  of  health,  with  plenty  of  i>ure  air 
and  ])lain  food,  he  came  out  of  his  forest 
quarters  improved  in  physical  condition. 
What  appeared  a  misfortune  at  the  time  he 
severed  his  connection  with  the  drug  store, 
turned  to  his  advantage  in  after  life.  The 
knowledge  he  obtained  of  the  lumbering 
business,  in  this  effort  10  regain  his  health, 
proved  of  great  value  in  enabling  him  to 
extend  his  business  operations.    His  heaUh 
restored,  he  was  not  lorig  waiting  for  sonie- 
thing  to  do.    With  a  small  ca[)ital.  and  fair 
credit,  he  invested  with  diis  father  in  the 
lumbering  business.    He  also  operated  with 
iiis  brotlier  until  the  year  1S61,  v.-hen  a  co- 
partnership was  entered  into  with  Elisli 
Afors,  of  Waterford.    The  new  firm  dealt 
largely  in  all  varieties  of  lumber.    This  en- 
ter[)rise  [)roving  successfuh  tire  business  was 
afterwards  extended  to  West    Troy  and 
Gieenbusli,    Tlie  war  comitiencing  about 
this  period,  found  the  nrm  of  Mors  cK:  ^Vea- 


I  ver  fidly  able  and  preiiared  to  enter  the 
I  l1eld  in  competition  with  any  company  in 
\  the  couiitry  for  government  work  and  sup- 
i  plies.    To  them  was  awarded  the  contract 
I  to  furnirjh  timber  for  the  five  Monitors  built 
'  by  Messrs.  Corning  &  Griswold,  of  Albany 
i  and  Trov.    ^Vith  three  large  saw  mills  in 
;  operation,  and  tlie  constant  employment  of 
I  about  fifty  men  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
I  the  work  v/as  vigorously  pushed  forward. 
I  Time  was  imjjorlant,  and  to  the  promptness 
:  and  energy  of  this  firm  much  credit  must 
I  be  given  for  meeting  tlie  necessities  of  the 
!  hour  in  a  critical  period  of  the  rebellion. 
I      Mr.  ^^  caver  remained  in  business  with 
1  Mr.  ^[ors  until  the  year  18.71,  when  he  re- 
I  tired   frcm  the  cc-partnersliip.    Since  the 
i  disscluticn  cf  th.e  firm  he  has  continued  to 
I  deal  extensi\'ely  in  kmiber,  and  for  several 
I  years  fu.rnished  all  the  timber  used  by  the 
'  N.  Y.  Central  and  Huchon  River  Railroads. 
I      He  never   sought  official  position,  but 
j  confnred  himself  exclusively  to  his  legiti- 
mate pursuits.    J]y  industry,  sagacity,  and 
good  judgment,  he  has  accumulated  a  sub- 
'  stantial  fortune.    He  is  endowed  with  a 
heart  of  unstudied  and  disinterested  geu- 
i  erosity,  of  liberal  impulses,  and  of  a  sym[)a- 
;  thetic  nature.    In  manners  he  is  ]3olished 
'  and  graceful,  with  a  geniality  that  makes 
i  hini  agre>.  ai)le  in  e\'ery  circle. 

i     Weed,  Jared  3. — The  subject  of  this 
sketcki  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Alsop 
I  'Veed,  one  of  Troy's  oldest  and  inost  prom- 
;  inent  merchants,  and  was  born  in  the  town 
i  of  Greenfield,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  ]May 
3d,   iSoS.     ^\'hen  tlve  years  of  age,  he 
■  moved  with  his  parents  to  Troy,  v/here  he 
resided  ur:til  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
iS;6.     Having  completed  ids  education,  lie 
became  one  of  the  firm  of  A.  \Veed  ^  Sons. 
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^Vith  his  superior  education,  and  all  his 
keen  business  talent,  he  soon  -  discovered 
tliat  he  could  karn  niuc!-i  from  tliC  pjactical 
sagacity  of  liis  father,  and  he  doubtless  drew 
from  that  source  mucli  thnt  in  after  years 
gave  him  such  a  ready  and  thorouL^li  insight 
into  all  the  various  bearings  of  a  great  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

In  1S35,  Mr.  Weed  was  joined  in  wed- 
lock to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Sylvanus  Nor- 
ton, long  identified  with  the  business  inter- 
ests of  'i'roy.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  one  daugliter.  Mr.  Weed,  though  not 
an  office-seeker,  held  several  offices  of  trust 
and  respon.sibility.  From  1S4.?  to  1S45  lie 
was  a  member  of  the  Aldernranic  IJoard  ; 
from  1S46  to  1S49  he  was  Chamberlain  of 
the  city.  He  ^vas  the  second  president  of 
the  'J'roy  and  Boston  R.  R.  From  1S50  to 
1S70  he  v/as  president  of  lire  Troy  Savings 
Bank,  and  for  many  years  an  active  n"iem- 
ber  of  tlie  Second  Street  Presln'terian 
Church.  In  every  |)ositioii  in  life  he  v/as 
the  same ;  modest,  unassuming,  he  per- 
formed all  his  lal,)or5  in  a  dignihed,  noiseless 
manner,  and  those  who  knew  him  well 
know  what  a  vast  amount  of  labor  he  dis- 
posed of.  Of  all  his  business  enterprises, 
tire  Troy  and  Boston  R.  R.  was  the  most 
successful,  and  will  live  long  as  a  proud 
n'lonument  to  his  fair  name  and  reputation, 

Weller,  Jacob  J. — The  subject  of  this 
sketch  v/as  born  in  I'uffalo,  N.  Y.,  April 
27th,  1839.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
he  came  to  the  determination  to  do  some- 
thing for  hin^.self,  and  engaged  as  an  :ip- 
prentice  to  IR-rsee  Timmerman  to  learn 
the  cabinet  business,.  Me  readily  mastered  it, 
and  showed  such  marked  ability  that  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  his  a[)nrenticeship  he 
was  made  iorcman  over  a  number  of  men 


in  his  departnaent.     lie  was  afterv/ard  pro 
moted  to  a  clerkshi}) ;  he  mastered  the  detail 
of  the  business,  and  in  course  of  time  be- 
came the  leading  salesman,  also  doing  all 
\  the  buying  for  their  large  establishment, 
j  which  annually  sold    some    hundreds  of 
j  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  their  n^.anufac- 
I  ture.    He  being  i)rudent  and  careful,  and 
with  a  view  to  his  future  interests,  saved 
his  earnings,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  ]iur- 
ch.ase  a  quarter  interest  in  tlu^  business, 
which  he  retained  for  four  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time    the  partnershi[>  was  dis- 
solved.   In  less  tha.ii  three  months,  such 
was  the  influence  ire  possessed,  and  gi'eat  the 
estecni  in  which  lie  was  held  by  the  business 
men  of  the  city,  he  was  enabled  to  in- 
duce some  capitalists  to  join  him  in  the 
[Mirchase  of  tlie  busiiiess ;   he  negotiated 
the  business  successfully,  and  became  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  under  tlie  style 
and  title  of  Weller,  Brown  Mesrner. 
i      The  house  has  sustained  an  en\  iable  re]>u- 
tation,  which    is    not   confined    alone  to 
Buffalo,  and  is  owing  to  the  business  tact 
and  ex[)erience  of  its  head,  wlio  is  destined 
i  to  beconie  one  of  the  foremost  business 
I  men  of  Buffalo. 

Welis,  John  E. — There  are  men  whose 
i  characters  aie  so  nobly  ))lan ned  by  nature, 
and  so  |)lentifuily  adorned  with  those  vir- 
tues which  enn.oble  humanity,  that  it  is  a 
duty  and  a  pleasure  to  write  tlieir  biogra- 
{  phies,  and  place  them  on  record  as  memorials 
I  to  posterity  for  its  benefit  and  instruction. 
I  The  subject  of  this    sketcli  was  Ijorri  at 
I  lohnstown,  N.  Y.,  August  7th,  1S22.  Dur- 
!  ing  his  youth  he  received  a  thorough  train- 
I  ing  in  the  common  sc'aool  and  academy  at 
,  Johnstown,  and   ot  an  early  age  h.e  had 
I  charge  of  his  father's  business.    In  1843, 
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he  opened  a  fioiirinL!;  mil],  and  since 
that  date  he  has  been  most  actively 
engaged  in  milling,  farming,  and  building, 
and  to  his  credit,  be  it  said,  he  has  in  the 
latter  branch  of  industry  done  more  to  bLiild 
file  town  of  his  birth,  and  furnisli  it  with 
beautiful  homes,  than  any  other  man  v.ho 
ever  lived  there.  In  1S45,  he  v.as  niarried 
to  Miss  Sabra  ls\.  Steel,  by  ^^']lom  he  had 
one  daughter,  now  living  at  Kingsboro.  In 
1 84 8,  he  was  married  the  second  time  to 
jNliss  Margaret  E.  IJurton,  of  Johnstown,  and 
thicy  now  live  in  their  beautiful  homestead 
which  has  been  in  the  family  |)OSsession  for 
cighly-foui'  years.  This  house  was  original!}' 
built  by  Sir  ^Villiam  Johnson,  in  1762,  and  is 
one  of  the  few  landmarks  remaining  of  that 
celebrated  English  lord.  The  halls  on  both 
floors  are  fifteen  by  forty  feet,  and  the  stair- 
case is  still  provided  with  the  original  ban- 
isters which  IJrandt,  the  Indian  chief,  hacked 
with  his  tomahawk  as  a  signal  to  th<^  incom- 
ing tribes  not  to  destroy  the  mansion.  (See 
Stone's  History  of  Brandt). 

John  E.  \\'ells  has  liberally  dispensed  his 
charities,  and  seen  and  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  them  v/hile  living.  His  good  works  live 
around  him,  and  he  can  enjoy  them,  for 
there  is  no  one  more  deeply  respected  by 
zealous,  admiring  friends  than  is  }.  E. 
Wells.  .„ 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  was  born  June 
30th,  1819,  in  Malone,  Franklin  County,  X. 
Y,  Entered  the  L'niversily  of  A^crmont  in 
the  class  which  graduated  in  1842,  but  was 
compelled  by  adverse  pecuniary  circum- 
stances to  leave  at  the  middle  of  the  course. 
He  ])ursued  t!ie  study  of  law  at  Malone 
v/ith  the  Hon.  Asa  Hascall,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  t!ie  bar  in  1845.  He  vv'as  for  several 
years    i  )istricl-Attorncy    for    the  county 


I  of  Franklin.  He  represented  th.at  county 
in  the  Assembly  of  New  York  in  the  years 
1850  and  1S51;  in  the  latter  year  he  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  banking  at  Malone, 
which  was  continued  until  1865.  From 
1854  to  1865  he  was  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  second  mortgage  bond- 
liolders  of  the  Northern  New  York  Raih'oad 
Company,  arsd  as  such  managed  the  railroad 
of  that  company.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  tlie 
years  185S  and  1859,  and  for  that  time  „ 
}) resident,  pro.  tem.,  of  the  same.  He  vras 
a  member  of  Congress  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war  of  the  rel)ellion.  Was  a 
n^.^mb-er  and  president  of  thf'  New  York 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1867-8..  He 
was  again  elected  to  Congress  in  186S, 
where  he  reniained  continuously  until 
-March  4th,  1S77.  C)n  the  5th  day  of 
Marcli,  1877,  he  was  inaugurated  V^ice-Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  a  member  of  the  House  Committee, 
raised  in  the  43d  Congress,  upon  Southern 
affairs,  and  in  that  caj)?xity  united  the 
State  of  Louisiaria,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  plan  for  composing  the  political  diffi- 
culties in  tiiat  State,  which  was  fmaiiy  ac- 
cepted, and  is  known  as  tlie  "  ^^']ieeler  Ad- 
justment." 

V/hitCj  John  G.,  was  born  on  board 
the  Ship  Fair  America,  Captain  Duplex, 
on  the  Atlantic  Oc  ean,  on  the  2 2d  day  of 
I  July,  1801,  his  parents,  Matthew  White 
!  and  Elizabeth  Civen  AYhite,  emigrating 
I  from  tlie  County  Tyrone,  north  of  Ireland, 
I  for  America,  and  landing  at  tiie  (dty  ot 
I  New  York.  The  years  of  his  childhoo'l 
I  were  spent  mostly  in  the  western  part  of 
!  Pennsylvania,  and  until  1813,  wheii  iiis 
i  parents  moved  to  lliecity  of  Albany,  wiiere. 
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in  iSuj,  his  father  dicxl  at  tlie  age  of  fcnly- 
five,  leaving  a  family  of  seven  cliilJren — four 
boys  and  tliree  girls— in  humble  circum- 
stances, so  that  the  boys  were  obliged  to 
])ut  on.  the  harness  for  tiie  journey  of  life  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  with  ljut  little  advan- 
tages of  education.  Jolm  Ct.,  the  subject 
of  this  a] tide,  was,  in  ]Si4,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  indentured  as  an  ai~)i)rentice 
to  tlie  pul^lishers  and  printers  of  {\\<:  Ail>LV>y  j 
Gazelic,  with  ^^•hom  he  served  the  full 
length  of  his  a})prenticeship.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  ap[)renticeship,  Thurlow 
\\'ced,  Esq.,  worked  in  the  ofhce,  tyjje-set- 
ting  as  a  journeymnn  printer,  and  the  sub- 
sequent year  J.  G.  assisted  Tom  Tillman  to 
make  the  first  paioif  rdlir  that  was  ever 
made  outside  New  York  City,  which  very 
soon  took  the  place  of  the  old-fashioneci 
balls.  Before  he  had  reached  his  tv/enty- 
first  year,  he  purchased  from  Solomon  South- 
M'ick,  Esq.,  the  printing  oftice  and  Albany 
Kcgistci\  a  semi-weekly  ])aper,  Israel  ^V. 
Clark  being  editor,  whicli  in  a  few  years  was 
given  up  and  the  printing  office  sold  to 
Jolm  C.  Johnson.  Jn  1S23,  J.  G.  ^V.,  in 
connection  with  his  l)rother  William,  was 
for  a  year  or  two  engaged  in  tlie  wholesale 
grocery  business,  during  which  time  they,  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  principal  mer- 
cliants  of  the  city,  got  up  a  West  India  ! 
Company,  with  tlie  vie\\-  of  opening  a  direct 
West  India  trade  with  this  city.  The 
schooner  Enter})rise  was  chartered  from 
Davis  &  Center,  and  loaded  with  flour  and 
provisions,  together  with  twenty  horses, 
leaving  Albany  in  tlie  month  of  November, 
and  did  not  return  until  next  spring,  witii  a 
cargo  of  sugar  and  St.  Croi.x  rum,  proving 
a  very  jjrofitable  trip  I'or  tlie  owner  of  the 
vessel,  but  unfortunate  for  the  stockholders. 
In  1S24,  J.  G.  White  was  one  of  the  com- 
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mittee  appointed  by  the  city  aulh.oritlcs  ti; 
niaike  suitable  arrangements  for  the  cele- 
bration of  tlie  com])letion  of  the  li-rie  Canai, 
there  nov/  l)eing  only  three  of  tliat  commii- 
tee  living,  viz.,  Thomas  W.  Aleott,  Samuel 
Morgan,  and  John  G.  White.  In  1S25,  J. 
Ct.  ^\^  and  his  brother  ^Viliiam  entereel 
into  the  brewing  and  malting  business,  anal, 
in  connection  v.dth  Samuel  ru}-n,  it  was  con- 
1  tinned  several  years.  On  the  251!!  of  iNlarcli 
of  that  year,  I\Ir.  J.  G.  \\'hite  was  married 
to  Hannah  J.,  the  third  daughter  of  Elisha 
Putnam,  Esq.  Subsequently  withdrew  from 
the  brewing  business,  but  has  continued 
that  of  malting  up  to  the  present  time  in. 
connection  with  his  sons  Matthew  and  An  ■ 
drew  G.  'I'he  latter  is  personally  interest- 
ed, being  one  of  the  firm  of  John  G.  ^V'hite 
&  Son.  The  senior  of  this  fum  has,  during 
his  long  experieiice  in  the  business,  built 
and  rebuilt  nineteen  malt-hoiises,  and  intro- 
duced many  improvemei'its  ;  among  them  is 
one  unl\'ersally  adopted  in  building  nialt- 
houses,  where  real  estate  is  valuable,  and 
embodies  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
kilns,  one  over  the  other,  and  the  use  of 
superheated  steam  in  drying  malt. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1 875,  the  sulqect  of 
this  article,  with  his  partner  in  life,  had  tlie 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  meeting  a  great 
number  of  their  friends  on  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  their  v.edding,  their  union  ha\-- 
ing  been  blessed  with  eleven  children — seven 
boys  and  fcur  girls,  three  of  th.e  former 
dying  in  childhood,  and  one  at  the  age  ol 
twenty-four,  of  malarial  fever,  while  serving 
in  the  defence  of  his  country  on.  tlie  Island 
of  ]\oanoke. 

The  ])arents'  children  and  grandchiidrc!"! 
now  num!>er  th irty-tliree  in  all,  and  ior 
many  years  tliey  liave  been  in  llie  habit  of 
meeting  regukuly  on  every  Thanksgiving 
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clay  around  ihc  parental  table  Y.-illi  thankful  i 
licarts  to  an  overruling  Providence  for  a 
liberal  portion  of  health,  ha])pines3,  and 
{)rosi)erity. 

V/illard,  John  D,,  was  a  native  of  Lan- 
caster, N.  li.,  Vi'here  he  was  born  November 
^th,  1799,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clergynian. 
He  was. a  descendant  of  Major  Simon  W'il- 
lard,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  from  the 
County  of  Kent.  England,  in  1643. 

Senator  Willard  was  educated  at  J3ait- 
mouth  College,  vrhere  he  graduated  at  the 
early  age  of  nin.eteen.  He  commenced  tlie 
study  of  law  in  Chei'iango  County^  N.  Y., 
con'ipleied  it  iii  Ihoy,  and  v/as  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1826,  lie  immediately  opened 
an  office  in  that  city,  where  he  had  already 
made  many  warm  friends.  I'he  next  year 
he  was  nominated  by  l)e"\Vitt  Clinton  for 
Surrogate  of  tlie  County  of  Rensselaer.  In 
1834,  he  Vv-as  appointed  Judge  of  tire  County 
Courts  of  Rensselaer  County,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  L.  xMarcy.  This  office 
lie  held  six  years.  In  the  n.rean  time  his 
business  as  a  lawyer  had  been  constantly 
increasing,  and  was  now  vt-s-y  extensive. 
He  then  determined  to  devote  hinrself  en- 
tirely to  his  j)rofession,  and  after  this  time 
steadily  refused  all  nominations  for  election 
to  public  office.  In  1S50,  accomjjanied  by 
his  wife,  lie  carried  out  a  jolan  he  had  lon.g 
cherished  of  visiting  Europe.  He  spent 
two  months  in  Great  Britain,  and  two 
months  in  Paris ;  in  the  autunm  he  visited 
Belgium,  Western  Ciermany,  and  Switzer- 
land, and  passed  the  winter  in  J  taly,  divid- 
ing his  time  chiefiy  between  Floren.ce, 
Rome,  and  Naples.  In  tlie  following  spring 
and  surnnier  he  extended  his  tour  through 
Austii.T,  Hungary,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  go- 
ing as  far  east  as  \\'arsaw.  He  afterward 
^7 
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1  sisited  Holland,  and  returned  to  Anierica 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year.  In 
1855.  he  again  eniibarked  for  Europe,  partly 
for  the  lienefit  of  his  health,  and  partly  to 
accompany  a  sori.  He  was  absent  from 
the  country  on  tliis  visit  about  fifteen 
montiis. 

In  the  fall  of  1.S57,  Judge  Willard  yielded 
to  the  earnest  request  of  his  Democratic 
friends,  and  accepted  the  nomination  of 
.that  party  for  Senator  from  the  Twelfth 
district,  and  was  elected,  although  the  dis- 
trict gave  at  the  previous  election  a  ma- 
jorit}-  for  Fremont  over  l]u.chanan  of  nearly 
five  thousaiHl. 

Judge  M'illard,  though  not  a  church 
■member,  attended  the  services  of  the  l^res- 
byteriaii  Cliurch,  and  for  several  years  was 
cliairmar]  of  the  bcnird  of  trustees  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Troy 
— the  Rev.  Dr.  Smalley's.  He  was  a  direc- 
tor in  the  Commercial  ]]ank  of  Troy,  and 
a  niember  of  various  literary  and  scientific 
societies.  In  1S39,  he  married  Miss  Laura 
P>arnes.  He  had  a  taste  for  literary  pur- 
suits, and  found  time  amid  the  engrossing 
cares  of  a  laborious  })rofession  to  give 
mucki  attention  to  general  literature.  In 
public,  as  in  private  life,  he  was  straightfor- 
ward, u.jiright,  decided,  and  relial^le ;  a 
sound,  successful  la'^yer,  always  occupying 
the  front  rank  in  his  profession  ;  an.  able 
legislator,  and  a  representative  of  v;hom  the 
people  of  the  Twelfih  Senatorial  district 
may  well  feel  proud. 

He  died  at  I'roy,  October  9th.  1864, 
deeply  mourned  l)y^all  who  knew  him,  and 
his  loss  was  felt  by  the  whole  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

Wotkyns,  Dr.  Alfred,  was  born  at 
Walpole,    N.   H.,    September   7th,  179S. 
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.Tlis  faliicr  was  a  fanner.  He  was  mainly 
educated  by  a  private  tutor,  under  whose 
charge  he  was  i)ut  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
At  tlie  age  of  nineteen,  he  came  to  Troy, 
and  entered  tlie  otiice  of  the  late  Dr.  Islor- 
ris  Hale,  In  182 1,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  became  a  part- 
ner of  Dr.  Hale  ;  but  not  long  afterward, 
wishing  to  perfect  himself  in  his  profession, 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  v/here  he  read 
medicine  one  3'ear  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  which  institution  he  is  a  graduate.  He 
returned  to  Troy  in  1S22,  and  ap]jlied  for 
the  appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  army,  and  received  the  appointment, 
though  there  were  some  three  hundred  a])- 
plications  for  the  position,  and  v/as  soon 
ordered  to  Natchitoches,  La.,  on  the  Red 
River,  about  two  hundred  miles  abo\  e  New 
Orleans,  an  extreme  fi  on  tier  post.  A  sub- 
sequent order  changed  his  destination  to 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  at  which  post  there  were 
then  stationed  some  two  thousand  men. 
Here  he  remained  two  years  as  surgeon, 
v/hen  he  resigned.  Returjiing  to  IVoy,  he 
reopened  a  pliysician's  ofiice,  and  for  a  long 
period  of  nearly  fifty  }  ears  was  a  practising 
physician  of  that  city.  He  has  htcn  presi- 
dent of  the  C^ounty  Medical  Society.  He 
was  many  times  a  delegate  to  the  State  So- 
ciety, of  which  organization  he  was  a  per- 
manent member.  In  }S3S,  when  Troy  had 
but  thiree  supervisors,  Dr.  ^V'atkyns  repre- 
sented the  Second  district.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Marshall  Infirm- 
ary, and  a  governor  of  institution  from 
its  commencement,  and  a  member  of  the 
medical  board.  When  the  State  Rank  went 
into  operation  in  1852,  Dr.  Watkyns  was 
chosen  its  president,  and  continued  as  such 


until  Jamaary,  1S6S.  The  })rosperily  of 
this  banking  institution  is  well  knov/n,  and 
it  is  conceded  that  its  success  has  becii 
largely  due  to  the  striking  financial  abilities 
and  great  business  sagacity  of  its  president. 
In  1857-58,  Dr.  Watkyns  was  mayor  of 
'i'roy.  It  will  be  recalled  as  the  panic  year 
for  the  whole  country.  City  finances  were 
somewhat  embarrassed  tliroughoiit,  and  the 
aid  of  Mayor  Watkyns,  furnished  in  ei'ia- 
bling  the  city  to  meet  all  of  its  obligations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to- escape  the  extor- 
tion of  money-lenders  on  the  other,  v/as 
very  considerable  as  well  as  very  timel}'. 
In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  he 
exhibited  his  characteristic  business  prompt- 
ness. Dr.  Alfred  Watkyns  died  on  ihc 
2yd  of  I'Xcember,  1S76,  deeply  mourned  by 
his  famil}-  and  friends.  The  life  of  Dr. 
^^'atkyns  was  an  eventful  one.  There  v/as 
not  a  word  of  reproach  against  his  charac- 
ter, nothing  to  sully  his  fair  name,  nothing 
to  dim  the  lustre  of  his  life,  still  left  shining 
as  a  bright  exam};le  to  be  followed  ;  and  now 
that  liis  spirit  hath  calmly  glided  from  this 
earth,  his  honored  name  vvill  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Wilcox,  Captain  Timothy  Dv/ight, 

was  l)orn  at  Simsbury,  Hartford  Comity 
Ct.,  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1803.  The 
early  years  of  his  life,  and  until  he  was  in- 
teen,  "v;ere  mostly  spent  on  a  farm.  Duruu; 
thds  period,  he  obtained  a.U  the  education  he 
ever  had,  attending  the  country  district- 
school  a  few  weeks  each  winter.  In  Feb- 
ruary, iSiS;  his  })arents  left  Connecticut  for 
Ohio,  taking  with  tliem  tiicir  whole  family. 
When  they  reached  Albany,  both  were  taken 
sick,  and  com[)elled  to  stop  their  journey. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  obliged  to  ob- 
tain work,  and  on  the  opening  of  navigatu^n 
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on  the  Hudson  River,  in  April,  he  was  cm- 
ployed  on  Fulton's  steamboat,  tlic  Paragon. 
From  tliat  time  to  tlie  present  writing  (vSei»- 
tember,  1S77),  a  period  of  tlfty-nine  years, 
he  has  been  engaged  constantly  and  actively 
in  the  steamboat  interests,  and  to-day  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  steamboat 
man  living.  During  this  remarkably  long 
])eriod  of  active  life,  he  was  for  a  numl)er  of 
years  sleamboating  on  the  Hudson  Ri\-er, 
Long  Island  Sound,  between  Foston  and 
points  on  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec. 
In  the  fall  of  1841,  he  remo'/ed  liis  home 
fiom  New  York  City  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  has  since  li\ed,  excepting  five-  years, 
from  1850  to  1855,  in  the  steanab-oat  busi- 
ness on  Cayuga  Fake.  For  many  years,  he 
has  been  tlie  sole  ov,-ner  and  j^roprietor  of 
the  steamers  on  that  lake,  and  at  present 
he  owns  and  runs  five  boats.  Captain  'Wil- 
cox has  been  twice  married,  and  now  has 
three  children  living. 

Wright,  Luther,  vras  born  at  Nelson, 
N.  JL,  September  13th,  1799.  In  1806,  his 
fatlier  moved  to  the  town  of  Rodman,  Jeffer- 
son County,  N.  Y.,  and  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  farmer.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  brought  up  on  ln"s  father's  faini  until 
seventeen  years  of  ago,  (Faring  v  hirh  time  he 
received  a  common  and  academic  education. 
He  then  taught  scliool  for  tv,o  years,  after 
which  he  clerked  in  a  store  six  or  seven 
years.  In  1825,  lie  moved  to  Tompkins 
County,  became  a  mercliant,  and  continued 
there  until  1832,  when  he  removed  to 
Oswego,  then  a  very  small  village,  wIiltc  he 
engaged  in  the  milling  and  forwardiiig  busi- 
ness until  1S42,  when  he  v/as  burned  out. 
In  1843,  he  connnenced  banking,  a  calling  he 
has  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  ever  since. 
In  182S,  he  was  married  to  Maiss  Fucinda 
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Smith,  daughter  of  his  former  emijloyer.  In 
1S40,  he  was  raarried  a  second  time,  to  xvliss 
L.  Foily,  formerly  from  Adams,  Jefferson 
CounL}-,  New  York,  by  wliom  he  has  had 
four  children,  two  of  v.hom  survive.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  and  useful  business  career, 
he  has  lield  several  diicctorships  in  banks, 
and  otherwise  interested  largely  in  business 
operations.  He  is  nov/  President  of  the 
Oswego  City  Savings  Bank,  and  Osv/ego 
Cas  Light  Company.  He  was  also  Treasu- 
rer of  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad 
from  its  organization  until  leased  to  the  Deb 
av;are,  Lackawanna,  and  Western.  Railroad, 

A  brief  sketch  of  My.  AYright's  life  is  useful 
for  itb  practical  instruction.  He  has  amassed 
a  large  fortune.  Yet  he  has  never  risked  a 
dollar  iri  the  precarious  investments  of  specu- 
lation, but  gradually  added  to  his  little  com- 
rnencen^tcnt  till  its  present  proportions  have 
been  reached;  and  notliing  exists  to  dim  the 
lustre  of  his  life,  now  so  near  its  setting,  in 
the  sear  of  which  hosts  of  friends  and  family 
gather  round  him;  and  vvhen  his  s})irit  will 
calmly  and  hopefully  glide  aw^ay,  his  honored 
name  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Wright,  William,  was  bom  in  \Yayne 
County,    N.    Y.,   in    1818.      He  belongs 

to  die  nan:!br-i  of  our  s::]f -made  men,  as  his 
success  in  life  is  due  toFis  mechanical  genius 
j  and  his  continual  exertion  to  improve  on  his 
j  own  works,  and  excel  others  by  his  own 
I  labor.  Fie  received  m  early  life  only  a  com- 
I  mon.-school  education,  until,  at  the  age  of 
j  eighteen,  he  commenced  to  learn  his  trade  as 
I  a  mechanic  with  one  Jolm  Daggett,  of  New- 
I  ark,  N.  Y.  He  had  shown  his  natural  genius 
I  for  stearn  engineering  by  buailding  a  small  en- 
I  gine,  alone,  in  tlie  cellar  of  his  father's  house, 
I  doing  all  work  by  hand,  after  having  seen 
j  only  one  small  engine  before.    After  contin 
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uing  wilh  Mr.  Daggett  U)v  two  and  a  half 
years,  being  part  of  this  lime  foreman  of  the 
shop,  he  moved  to  Niagara  Falls,  engaging 
in  the  rej)air-shops  of  tlie  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
J'\^lls  Railroad,  with  tlie  intention  to  become 
an  engineer  of  that  railroad,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  on  account  of  ill-lieallh.  A 
few  months'  stay  at  home  er.abled  liim  to  en- 
gage in  building  steam-engines,  with  a  Mr. 
Williams,  in  Palmyra,  until  he  removed  to 
Rochester,  in  1842,  where  h.e  built  erjgines, 
with  a  jMr.  John  Bush,  until  1S45.  It  was 
while  here  that  Mr.  ^\'righ^  took  unto  himself 
a  life-partner  b}^  being  mariied  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth G.  Tafi.  In  tluit  same  year  Mr.  Vv. 
invented  a  rotary  steam-eiigine,  and  went  to 
Providence  with  one  F.  Cluirch,  with  whom 
he  formed  a  partnership,  to  build  these  en- 
gines; but  he  continued  with,  him  only  one 
year,  after  which  he  was  for  a  short  time  with 
a  Providence  Tool  Company,  until  he  en- 
gaged with  Corliss,  Nightingale  Co.,  man- 
ufacturers of  steam-engines,  witli  whom  he 
was  employed  uijtii  1850.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
"\V,  engaged  to  build  a  large  condensing  en- 
gine for  ]jrown  Brothers,  of  Waterbury,  Ct., 
which  engijie  is  still  in  use  by  the  above  firm,  j 
After  tl'iis,  Mr.  \V.  was  em[)loyed  as  general 
superintendent,  with  a  salary,  by  Messrs. 
Woodruff  c^c  Beach,  of  JTanfoid/  Ct.,  and 
superintended  tiie  designing,  building,  and 
erection  of  several  large  engines,  similar  to 
the  one  built  for  Brown  Brothers,  besides  the 
large  pumping-engines  for  the  Brooklyn 
Water-works,  wdiich  he  patented,  with  another 
automatic  cut-off  engine,  extensively  built 
and  used  in  all  parts  of  this  country.  'This 
cut-oft' engine  was  one  of  the  first  of  that  kind 
made.  During  tliat  tin.e,  Mr.  W.  also  sui)er- 
intended  tiie  building  and  erection  of  the  1 
machinery  of  the  Kearsarge,  and  many  other  1 
gunboats  used  in  the  late  war.    In  1S63,  Islv.  j 


Wright  resigned  his  position  with  the  above 
house,  and  became  one  of  the  firm  of  the 
New  York  Steani-I'^ngine  Com[)any,  remain- 
ing as  such  until  1866,  building  during  that 
time  many  engines  for  the  government  boats. 
In  1866,  he  connected  himself  with  Homer 
Ramsdell,  Es([.,  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  his  patented  steam-en- 
gines, Mr.  W.  receiving  a  salary  and  royalty 
on  his  patents;  as,  in  1867,  tlie  firm  changed 
hands,  Mr.  W.  made  the  same  arrangements 
with  the  new  firm;  and  again,  v.ditn  the 
\Vashington  Tron-^Vorks  became  an  incor- 
j)orated  company,  vcinaining  such,  until 
1870,  Vvl)en  M-r.  ^Vrig^^t  himself  formed,  with 
several  partners,  tlie  house  of  AVilliam  Wright 
&  Co.,  doing  business  in  the  same  shop 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Vfashington  Iron- 
Works.  Mr.  Wright  is  at  present  the  only 
surviving  member  of  that  firm  ;  lie  is  engaged 
ill  manufc^cturing  his  greatly  improved  auto- 
matic cut-off  engines,  which  are  extensively 
used  in  all  parts  of  our  country ;  and  lias 
lately  built  some  more  of  his  patented  pump- 
ing engines,  greatly  improved  by  applying 
the  system  of  compound  engines,  which 
j  attain  a  duty  of  vv'ork  heretofore  unknown,  and 
wliich  are  a  credit  to  his  mechanical  genius. 
Mr.  Wnight,  through  his  long  experience  and 
his  application  to  the  improvemeni  of  slcam- 
engines,  stands  now  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession as  an  engine-builder.  He  lias  made  as 
many  inventions  and  improvem.ents  in  steam- 
engines  as  any  one  we  can  nov>-  call  to  mind, 
and  he  has  through  a  long  course  of  success- 
ful life  proved  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem 
for  honor  and  integrity  ;  and  now,  in  his  six- 
tieth year,  still  li\ing  at  Newburg,  lias 
promise  of  many  years  in  wliich  to  enjoy  the 
1  fruits  of  his  labor.  His  motto  in  life  has 
I  been  and  is  to  rxcel  in  all  he  undertook,  and 
I  his  success  in  life  sliows  hov/  well  he  has  lived 
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up  lo  tliis  inaxiiii,  v.  hicli  lie  sel  before  him  as 
a  guide, 

Wyckoff,  Arcaious,  was  born  in  Asbury, 
N.  J.,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1816.  fie  was 
tlic  fifth  son  of  reter  Wyckoff,  a  fanner,  who, 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  \-t  ar 
old,  moved  to  Tomipkins  Comity,  N.  Y.,  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  all  his  })ro{;erLy. 
He  then  commenced  to  m.ake  fanning-mills, 
by  \\-hich  he  earned  liis  living  some  time, 
his  son  Arcaious  learning  tlie  tiade  of  his 
father,  which  he  afterward  put  to  good  use. 

I\Ir.  ^^')■ckGff  aUcnded  the  common  schools 
of  his  home  until  sixteen  years  old,  when,  he 
gave  his  time  to  inaking  \shat  he  could  in 
different  ways  till  he  v.  as  about  twenty-four. 
Being  ambitious  to  riiake  money,  lie  left  his 
home,  going  to  ^Vellsburg,  Chemung  County, 
N.  Y.,  v\diere  he  commenced  to  manufacture 
fanning-mills.  d'liis  he  continued  about  two 
years,  when  he  went  into  tlie  manufacturing 
of  potash,  and  mercantile  business,  v>it}i  a 
brother,  continuing  it  three  years.  Tiiinking 
the  field  not  large  enough,  lie  m(jvcdi  to  El- 
mira,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and 
sale  of  fanning-milis.  Here  he  renuiined  one 
year.  At  this  tirae,  the  chain-ipumi;  came 
largely  into  use,  and  he  engaged  in  tlie  man- 
'ufacUuc  or  the  wood  work  and  the  sale  of 
the  pump  in  tlie  place  of  h.is  ad(^pti(Ji!,  Ulys- 
ses, Tompkins  County,  X.  Y.  At  the  ex[)ira- 
tion  of  one  year,  lie  returned  to  Idmira, 
where,  in  company  ^\ith  1).  11  \Vrieeler,  lie 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  chain. 
The  next  year,  tliey  moved  to  Tomtjkins 
County,  took  in  another  |)artner,  and  c(;ntin- 
Ued  to  maraifacture  on  a  larger  scale.  Soon 
after  this,  Mr.  Wyckoff  sold  out  his  interest, 
and  moved  to  Dayton,  Oin'o,  where,  in  com- 
pmiy  with  a  partner,  he  engaged  in  tlie  sale 
ol  tlie  chain-|:.ump.    He  afterward  nianufac- 
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tured  thepurnpchain  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  then 
at  Cincinnati.  AVhilc  here,  his  partner's  be- 
havior caused  financial  ernbarrassmerU,  wliich, 
after  Mr.  W.  had  adjusted  pro})erly,  he  moved 
to  Columbus,  and  v;as  in  business  with  Abner- 
Cooper,  formerly  of  Fdmira.  While  here,  he 
lost  his  wife,  in  1S55,  who  v/as  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Wellsburg,  and  l)y  v^'hom 
he  had  four  children,  two  only  surviving, 
Aftci'  this  sad  loss  lefened  to,  Mr.  "Wyckoff 
retu.rned  to  Elmira,  where  he  has  siuice  re- 
sided, proving  himself  one  of  her  most  active 
and  useful  citizens,  useful  not  only  to  trie  city 
of  his  residence,  but  to  the  country  at  large ; 
for  he  is  the  inventor  of  both  the  \\'yckoff 
pavement  and  the  ^Vycko^T  boring-machine, 
botli  widely  known.  He  is  also  largely  inter- 
ested in  real  estate  and  building  operations, 
liaving  erected  in  one  continuous  block  eleven 
stores,  the  whole  being  fire-proof  excepting 
four.  In  i860,  he,  in  connection  with  three 
gentlemen  from  Rochester,  built  the  water- 
v.-orks  at  Elmira,  all  tfic  ])ipe  used  bein.g  con- 

!  structed  l:)y  tlie  machinery  of  his  invention. 

I  To  these  enterprising  gentlemen,  v;ho  were 
losers  by  the  op^eration,  is  tire  city  of  Ehnira 
indebted  foi'  its  present  water  supply. 

'J'lius  we  give  a  short  sketch  of  a  useful  and 
somewhat  eventful  life  of  one  of  Elmira's 

;  liW'hi  Ciiterpiisijig  citizens,  wlio  stili  li\eo  to 

I  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  arduous  labors,  much 

j  respected  by  the  community  of  wliich  lie  is  a 

I  member. 

i 

1  V/yckoff)  Nicholas,  was  born  in  the 
!  town  of  ]]ushwick,  now  Brooklyn,  Kiiu;s 
j  County,  N.  Y.,on  tlie  30th  of  Octobei',  1799. 
i  His  parents  were  Peter  and  Gertrude  \\  yckoli^ 
'  and  his  father's  aricestry  emigrated  to  tins 
'  couiitry  from  Holland  in  163;,.  During  his 
'  youlli,  tlie  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  the 
commorA-scliools,  then  very  poor.    At  the  age 
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of  iwelve,  be  finisbed  bis  education  by  atLcncI- 
ing  for  two  years  a  j)rivate  S(  bool  in  Con- 
necticut ;  after  vvbieb,  be  returned  borne  and 
l)el|)ed  his  fatber  on  the  farm,  attending  school 
diiriiig  tbe  winter  rnontbs.  b'roni  this  time 
initil  1842,  be  wori^ed  tbe  farm  with  Ins  father, 
pro(bacing  market  suppbcs,  at  w'nicb  tliey 
proved  very  successful  In  1S42,  bis  father 
died  and  bcft  his  son  Nicliolas  the  sole  pos- 
sessor of  tbe  ]K;nu:stead  f.i.rm.  Tliis  be  con- 
tinued to  v/ork  until  1S60,  when  he  was 
elected  to  I'lH  the  vacancy  in  ihe  presidency 
of  the  Williamsburg  City  Bank  (now  First 
National),  caused  by  tb.e  death  of  its  foriner 
president,  Noah  V/aterbury,  Escp  This  office 
iie  siiii  holds,  and,  since  tire  connnencement 
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I  of  liis  banking  career,  bis  son  has  luid  vlia-- 
j  of  the  farm,  tliou-b  Mr,  Wyckofi"  coin.inu-s  t 
I  reside  at  the  old  homestead,  situated  n\>o: 
two  rniles  from  the  bank.    In  1S26,  tie  'a: 
married  to  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  Gen. 
miah  Johnson,  by  whom  he  has  luui  U>:: 
children,  only  one  of  Vv-bom  (Peter)  survive: 
Throughout  his  successful  career,  Mr.  ^\'y{.k'  < 
has  been  a  hard  v/orker,  and  believes  u 
ergy  ond  industry  will  accomplish  almost  an 
thing.    It  is-  this  that  has  gained  fur  h'.i 
esteem,  position,  and  v/ealth,  and  if  ihe  you\ 
j  of  tbe  rising  generation  would  go  and  d 
I  bkev.ioe,  they  A/ouid  in  time  achie\'e  wh.it  ii 
j  has  done. 

I 
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